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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE have this month the pleasure of announ- 
cing to our readers the important accession of 
Johnstone’s Magazine to this periodical. To us 
the junction brings a valuable addition of talent 
and literary auxiliaries, and such an increase of 
numbers as will at once place Tait’s Magazine, 
in point of circulation, far above all the other 
monthly literary periodicals sold in Scotland, tak- 
ing their aggregate together. The advantages 
which the subscribers to Johnstone's Magazine 
may anticipate from the junction, have already 
been explained in the May number of that work ; 
where good and substantial reasons for coalition 
were detailed. It was there stated that— 

“ The leading object is to combine, in one Ma- 
gazine, the best features of both, which, by sav- 
ing labour and expense to the proprietors of 
both, may enable them to produce a work unri- 
valled in cheapness and excellence, in which the 
political reader shall miss nothing of the ability, 
boldness, and decision, with which he has been 
accustomed to see public questions discussed in 
the periodical which now takes the lead; nor 
any class lack whatever original literary talent, 
and varied information and entertainment may 
have distinguished both works. 

“In announcing this coalition, the point chiefly 
requiring notice is the increase of price to the 
subscribers of Johnstone's Magazine, which, from 
the Ist of June, (when, the works being iden- 
tified, it merges in Tuit’s Magazine, and, under 
that general name,) will sell at a shilling. Even 
here, those of our subscribers who are willing to 
pay the additional charge, will have an ample 
equivalent, in a better quality of paper, a larger 
quantity of letter-press, and general superiority 
of appearance,—laying altogether aside the pri- 
mary consideration of gaining those eminent 
Writers, whose genius and literary accomplish- 
ment have gained for Tait’s Magazine the high 
reputation it enjoys, and whose aid Johnstone's 
Magazine, at its low price, and in its separate 





existence, could not have commanded. To such 
readers of Johnstone's Magazine as may choose 
to trace and recognise its identity after it is con- 


joined with Twit, the work will come possessed 


of all its original claims, enhanced by those it 
must derive from participating in the contribu- 
tions of some of the first writers of the day, 
which have hitherto appeared in Tait exclusively. 

“It may be a very natural idea that if John- 
stone's Magazine had succeeded to a consider- 
able extent, there could have been no use in 
combining the works, similar though they be in 
spirit and character; but it is nevertheless a 
Both works have succeeded to a 
though their success has 


mistaken one. 
remarkable extent, 


| hitherto lain in different countries :— Tait more 


in England ; Johnstone chiefly in Scotland, though 
making a steady onward progress in England. 
This was another strong reason for junction. In 
Scotland the success of Johnstone has been un- 


| precedented, and far beyond anything that could 


have been anticipated for a monthly work, not 


of the lightest character, and adapted either to 
persons of cultivated mind, or to readers of 
healthy and vigorous appetite. It still holds its 
place in Scotland, while, in the new form, [ before 


the junction, | Tait’s circulation is already equal, 


| even in Scotland, to three times that of the Edin. 








| burgh Review or Blackwood; promising a fair and 


fruitful field to the conjoined Magazines at home ; 
and, in England, an immediate extension of the 
circulation of Johnstone under its new character.” 
To the above explanation of our new ally and 
able auxiliary, we have little to add, save the 
expression of our confident expectation, that the 
utility of a junction, which adds much and takes 
nothing away, must soon be apparent, in the 
production of a work, adapted, by its contents 
and execution, to the most cultivated class of 
general readers ; and from the unrivalled cheap. 
ness resulting from a large circulation, accessible 
to those of the most moderate pecuniary means. 
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THE SCOTTISH ELECTIONS. 


Tne precarious condition of the Whig Go- 
vernment has given the elections in this country 
a very unusual degree of importance. That 
which has terminated inthe county of Perth, 
was distinctly recognised by both parties as a 
fair trial of strength, and each put every pos- 
sible means of success in requisition. The dis- 
comfiture of the Whigs has been complete. The 
Tories attribute the victory they have gained 
to causes which may have had some influence, 
but which were not equal to the production of 
so sudden and total a change of sentiment 
among the electors, as was apparent by the re- 
sult of the contest. The boasted re-action in 
Perthshire, and inthe country at large, is against 
the Whigs; but it by no means follows that it 
is in favcur of the Tories. This is a contingent 
effect. The strength of Sir George Murray lay 
in the weakness of the enemy ; and having per- 
ceived this he was adroit enough to take advan- 
tage of their manifold blunders. <A choice of 
evils was presented to the liberal electors ; and 
many of them thought that in voting for Sir 
George Murray, they chose the least. It was 
their experience of Whig non-performance, placed 
against their hope in Tory liberal professsion 
and promise. The Tory candidate came forward 
with declarations of remarkable liberality ; and his 
party possess the immense advantage over their 
opponents, of not having been recently convicted 
of gross insincerity. ‘The sentiments of a great 
number of the reformers in Perthshire, we can 
gather from the tone of the liberal press in 
parts of Scotland removed from the influence 
and contagion of party feeling during the heat 
of an election. The liberal papers are actually 
exulting in the defeat of the Whigs, though they 
differ with the Tories on the causes to which 
the victory should be attributed. Unless many 
true reformers had voted for Sir George Mur- 
ray, the poll books could not, in so short a time, 
have exhibited the mortifying contrast with Lord 
Ormelie’s majority,—a majority of above 500 
for the Whig candidate of 1832, changed into 
one of 197 for the Tory representative of 1834. 

The true state of the case is, that many of the 
reformers conceived it unnecessary to differ with 
their neighbours, and oppose their landlords, for 
so trivial a matter as the choice before them. 
Personal considerations recommended the Tory 
candidate; while many liberal men were alienated 
by the barefaced manner in which the Whig no- 
minee was pushed forward, and disgusted by the 
hasty bestowal of place, meant to catch votes upon 
the old belief that a placeman endowed with any 
one good gift, will always possess especial attrac- 
tion for a Scottish constituency. In former pe- 
riods, with a handful of needy freeholders, their 
policy would have been completely efficacious. 
Sir George Murray discovers more skill in dis- 
cerning the signs of the times, and adapting him- 
self to that change of circumstances, which nei- 





a 





ther Whig nor Tory can long control. Every 
reformer saw that the struggle was*not one of 
principle, but of mere party ; and the man who 
called public opinion to his aid, carried the day, 
If Sir George Murray shall hold fast by the de. 
claration of principles he made on the hustings, 
he will bear out every reformer who gave him a 
vote in preference to the Whig nominee. After 
what they have seen of Whig performance, the 
electors are fully justified in making trial of 
Tory promise. By that declaration, if acted 
upon, SirGeorge Murray must infallibly forfeit the 
support of many of his Tory friends ; but he will] 
rallya strength around him, fromthe independent 
constituency of Perthshire, which will more than 
compensate that loss. The Radicals of Perth. 
shire who voted at all, need not be ashamed of 
voting for the Tory candidate, who, on the ques. 
tion of Church Patronage, the claims of the Dis. 
senters, and in asserting the importance and dig. 
nity of what is called the lower branch of the 
Legislature, went farther than the Whig durst 
venture. The abolition of Church Patronage is 
virtually conceded by the declaration of Sir 
George Murray, if there is any meaning in words; 
and Lord Brougham himself, the life-long pro. 
fessing friend of the Dissenters, has never gone 
farther in advocating their claims. We wish to 
put part of this remarkable Tory declaration on 
record. Sir George Murray knows the new 
world he has entered upon too welltoimagine that 
words will long pass for deeds. Our extract is 
taken from the Perthshire Advertiser, the Minis- 
terial organ, consequently the strenuous advo. 
cate of Mr. Graham, and not likely to represent 
too strongly the liberal tendency of the Tory 
Speaker. 

After some general professions of attachment 
to the latest improvements of the Constitution, 
by which is meant the Reform Bill, we presume, 
Sir George said,— 

All subsequent improvements, he conceived, ought to 
receive as much support as any part of the Constitution, 
however ancient. They were entitled te receive the sup- 
port of every individual, whether in a public or private 
capacity, a8 much as those great princ ples established in 
1688. The gallant officer then went on to speak of re- 
ligious freedom. He claimed for every sect and persua- 
sion, the full enjoyment of those opinions they might pre- 
fer in regard to religion; and of those forms of worship 
which might appear to them best fitted for carrying on 
their devotional exercises. He claimed, also, that there 
should be no exclusion whatever from official situations 
on account of religious opinions. With reference to the 
question at present under discussion in Parliament—the 
admission of Dissenters into the English Universities—hbe 
held that free admission ought to be given to all sects, a8 
well as the members of the Established Church. 

In his declaration of principles, Sir George 
Murray adverted to the question which is at 
present so violently agitating Scotland, the se- 
paration of Church and State, and the abolition 
of all Establishments. His opinions, he said, 
might be inferred from his conduct in relation to 
Canada, when he held the office of Colonial Se- 
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eretary. In other words, that the religion estab- 
lished should be that of the majority. Is it not 
the fair inference from these words, that if any 
religion is countenanced by the State, in Ireland, 
for instance, it should be the Roman -Catholic 
faith? Away, at least, goes the galling and op- 
pressive establishment of a small minority, if 
the principles of Sir George Murray are acted 


upon. 

The next point to which he alluded, was Church Patro- 
nage. He explained the great principle of the plan which 
Government ought to adopt, to be—that the voice of the 
people ought to be heard in the nomination of a minister 
to a parish—that no minister ought to be thrust on a 
parish tf not acceptable to a majorily of the people. Phe 
hon. Baronet then proceeded to state his opinion on the 
Corn Laws. He advocated a fair and equal protection 
to every branch of home industry, whether c mm ‘cial, 
arricultural, or manufacturing. There ought to be no 
exclusion; no priority of claim. He might be asked 
what line of conduct would he pursue in Parliament, 
should it please that constituency to send him as their 
representative. He had no hesitation in saying that 
he should be a_ perfectly independent representative. 
He disclaimed the pos-ession of those strong party 
feelings which had that day been ascribed to him. 
He should not seek to put down one party for the pur- 
pose of making room for another; but should pursue 
an entirely independent line of conduct—neither pledged 
to support a party, nor oppose the Government. The hon. 
gentleman who had put Mr. Graham in nomination, had 
talked of the Earl of Ormelie being raised to a higher 
branch of the legislature. J¢ might, perhaps, be the 
highest in rank ; but it was not the highest in his esti- 
mation. (Cheers and hisses.) He was willing to ad- 
yocate the support of that branch of the constitution, but 
he would never admit that it was higher in the scale of 
importance than the representation of the people. Should 
his honourable friend (Mr. Graham) rise one day to be 
member of what was thus called the higher branch of 
Parliament, he had no doubt he would fill it with dignity 
and ability; but there was no dignity to be compared 
with that of representing the people. There might be 
dignity enough in representing one’s self, but it was not 
to be compared with that of representing many thousands 
of a constituency. 

This is a very mitigated form of Toryism. 
Let the reforming electors of Perthshire hold 
their representative to his text, and they shall 
not need to regret having preferred him to the 
candidate, powerful when recommended by the 
Whigs, but imagined wholly irresistible when 
endowed with place,—preferred him when no 
other choice was in their power. Had the exer- 
cise of the franchise been protected, a third can- 
didate would have stood forward; for then Op- 
position to the bannered lairds, and banded 
ministerialists, would not have made the attempt 
to gain suffrages utterly hopeless to men whose 
only claims are ability and integrity. Since the 
termination of the election, meetings have been 
held in different parts of the country, in which 
the necessity of ballot to the free and indepen- 
dent exercise of the franchise, is distinctly as- 
serted. Something amounting to such an admis- 
sion appears in the letter of the disappointed 
candidate to the electors who voted for him ; 
but there it is employed to give a colouring toa 
palpable and mortifying failure. Mr. Graham 
has lost the county, which Lord Ormelie carried 


by an immense majority, because the Whigs | 


have since lost the confidence of the people ; and 
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the blame must be laid, not on them, but on the 
absence of the ballot ! and Sir George Murray has 
gained the representation of this important coun. 
ty, by amuch smaller majority; because, between 
Whig and Tory, the electors had but a choice of 
evils, and because, whatever his past opinions or 
party may have been, his declarations now are of 
far more liberal tendency than those of his oppo. 
nent. We must farther noticethemanly and sensi. 
ble manner in which, at the close of the election, 
the Tory representative spoke of the mummeries 
of party-badges and colours, and reprobated the 
semi-barbarous child's play of chairing the mem- 
bers, recently introduced into Scotland. These 
are trifles: but they show how the wind sets. 
Tur pending election in the city of Edinburgh 
attracts more interest among the Scottish ree 
formers than did that of the county of Perth ; as 
Mr. Aytoun is again in the field, and the sin. 
cerity of the Edinburgh Radicals, and such of 
the Dissenters and Voluntary Churchmen as are 
electors, is about to be fairly tested in open day. 
Mr. Aytoun comes forward on independent 
grounds, but pledged to the immediate abolition 
of the Corn Laws, to the Ballot, the restoration 
of Triennial Parliaments, and other popular mea- 
suresofreform. Itis universally allowed that he 
is a man of high character, good talents, excellent 
habits of business, and that he possesses a thorough 
knowledge of local affairs. Mr. Skene has “ an 
affection for him,’’—the Scotsman has no fault to 
him whatever, save youth.” But graced with all 
these gifts, he lacks Whig favour,—and “ is he 
thento becompared with the Attorney-General 
The Whigs have been in affliction in Edinburgh, 
as well as the Tories. In the first place neither 
Mr. Cockburn, Sir James Gibson Graig, nor Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder would come forward and 
stand, like true men. It is becoming no joke, in 
these days, to bea Member of Parliament. The 
alacrity displayed by the small Whig coterie, to 
receive whomever the Treasury might graciously 
please to forward by the London mail, properly 
doqueted, or having the password and counter- 
sign, was truly commendable. First, Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse was to be the happy man; and, 
for afew days, an angel from heaven was not to 
be compared with this, the first Sir John, in 
every requisite necessary to accomplish the best 
of all conceivable representatives for our city. 
He had the wisdom and spirit to decline the no. 
mination, This was a damper ; but all was sud. 
denly rectified by this important errata, “ for 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse” read “ Sir John Camp- 
bell, Attorney-General ;" and after the words 
“ talent, experience, eloquence,” insert “ and a 
nativeof Caledonia—born and bred in Scotland !” 
This made all square again, though the Whigs, 
while Sir J. Cam Hobhouse was believed to be 
the Ministerial tavourite, had refused to hear of 





® We should take Mr. Aytoun to be not very many 
years older than the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Stanley. At 
what age do the Whigs conceive a man ripe for legisla- 
tion; or does that period never arrive tll he learn to say 
aye or no in the proper places. 
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the Attorney-General. But these are trivial 
considerations. Such things have ever been, and 
for some time longer will be ; and without enter- 
ing farther into the respective merits of the Mi- 
nisterial nominee, and the independent, or the 
Tory candidate, we would fix attention upon 
one point,—the claims of any candidate what- 
ever to the suffrages of those of the electors of 
Edinburgh who advocate the abolition of Church 
Patronage, and of those who embrace the vo- 
luntary principle in religion, after such candi- 
date has, like Sir John Campbell, openly and 
explicitly avowed his approbation of the Union 
between Church and State. Among the Edin- 
burgh electors there are many Dissenters, and 
not a few Voluntary Churchmen. To persons 
conscientiously holding these opinions, it be- 
comes a matter of deep concernment to ascer- 
tain the views of the representative they send to 
Parliament. The other questions, political, or 
financial, are of minor importance in their esti- 
mation, when compared with “ The Question of 
Questions,” the great principleof Church Reform, 
and Christian Emancipation. To such electors 
the straightforward course of Sir John Camp- 
bell saves a world of trouble, and tears away 
every flimsy disguise. He frankly avows him- 
self, like all the other members of the Govern- 
ment for which he acts, the champion of Esta- 
blishments. He is the fettered official of that 
Government which has every day been losing 
ground with the great body of Dissenters, from 
its hollowness and shuffling on every question of 
Church Reform with which it has yet dealt, and 
from its tenacious, and strenuous support of the 
worst abuses of the ecclesiastical system. The 
conduct of the Government with which Sir John 
Campbell is connected, and which has sent: him 
down to try the utmost limits of the servility of 
the Whigs of Edinburgh, has marvelleusly ad- 
vanced the cause it sought to retard. For that 
it is however entitled to scanty thanks.* The 
Dissenters, strong in their union, courageous 


© The resolute conduct of the Deputation sent from 
Glasgow, has stripped off the Whig veil, and shown 
the Dissenters the exact ground they occupy. Earl Grey 
was lately waited upon by Dr. Heugh, the Reverend 
Andrew Marshall, and Mr. James Johnston, the presi- 
dent of the meeting at which the memorial they pre- 
sented was adopted, along with the Glasyow petition, for 
dissevering Church and State, signed by 50,000) persons. 
When the Memorial was read, Earl Grey at once avow- 
ed his sentiments. ‘ Now that the Dissenters took this 
open ground against the principle of all Church estab- 
lishments, he would conceal nothing from them, but at 
once avow that he was conscientiously attached to the 
Established Church; and that believing its existence to be 
intimately connected with the well-being of the State, he 
would do all in his power to uphold it.” The Dissenters 
are obliged tothe Premier for this frank avowal. But 
what do false or trimming Church Retormers say to it ? 
How much more waiting, and moderation, and patience, 
are to be exercised towards men who have declared as 
strongly against any thing approaching to an effectual 
Church Reform as ever did the Duke of Wellington 
against constitutional reform? No Dissenter, no pre. 








tended advocate for the disjunction of the unholy union | 


of Church and State, need longer affect ignorance of the 
sentiments of the Government, and of every individual 
member of the Government. The supporters of Sir John 


from a rapidity of success which astonishes them. 
selves, already see that the day of their deli. 
verance draweth nigh. The Church of the State 
is in danger ; but in its peril is found the safety 
of the Church of God, A& the dismasted rottey 
hulk sinks, the true Ark rises above the waters, 
And at this crisis, so memorable in the history 
of the true and universe! Church, comes for. 
ward a candidate in Edinourgh, and claims the 
suffrages of the Dissenting electors, with the 
avowal on his lips, that he will oppose the 
object which lies nearest their hearts. In 
this city, which has been for some time in a 
state of fermentation for Church Retorm,—where 
meetings have been held, and speeches made,-— 
and from whence petitions and deputations have 
so recently been sent forth to promote Church 
Reform,—is an avowed supporter of Establish. 
ments to be elected by the aid of the Dissenters ? 
What qualities, with all his merits, does Sir 
John Campbell possess, or what qualities can 
any representative possess, which. at this junc. 
ture, may counterbalance his opposition in Par- 
liament to the Voluntary principle in religion ? 
Are the Reformers and Dissenters of Edinburgh 
about to stultify themselves, and shame their 
good and prosperous cause, by supporting a can- 
didate, who not only refuses to go along with 
them in important secular questions, but also in 
that paramount object, the emancipation of Chris- 
tianity, on which so many of them have expressed 
the strongest opinions, and to effect which they 
have bound themselves. We shall not expa- 
tiate on the claims and merits of Mr. Aytoun. 
The conspicuous part which he acted at all the 
public meetings in Edinburgh, during the strug- 
gle for the Reform Bill,—his able and _ patriotic 
conduct as chairman of the Edinburgh Political 
Union, at a time when Whig Ministers thanked 
unions for their exertions, and, in fact, owed 
their seats to these powerful hodies,—his ready 
co-operation with the Whigs at all their meet- 
ings for liberal objects, as long as the Edinburgh 
Whigs took part in public meetings at all, can- 
not be forgotten. And since his election, by the 
First District of our city, as a member of the 
Reformed Town Council, Mr. Aytoun’s conduét 
as a councillor, has been such es to raise him toa 
high place in the esteem and reyard of his fellow- 
citizens, He has shown talents for public business, 
both in committee, and at the Council Board, of a 
superior order. Indebate, Mr. Aytoun, after one 
years familiarity with Parliamentary business, 
will not have many superiors in the House. His 
integrity, and sturdy independence, are uni- 
versally admitted. Even those who, to please 
the Whigs, are preparing to desert their princi- 
ples on this important occasion, and seem desirous 
of sneering away Mr. Aytoun’s pretensions as @ 
man of talent and acquirements, by way of a cover 
for their own shabby conduct,—even these per- 


| sons always qualify theirobjectionsto Mr. Aytoun, 


*s 
Campbell see their way. They endeavour to return a 
man to Parhament, who, like Earl Grey, will do all in 
his power to uphold the alliance between Church and 
State, and who tells them so. 





A CONSULTATION. 


by an admission of his indubitable political ho- 
nesty. As to his principles we need say nothing. 
His declaration is before the world. But we 
would earnestly commend to the attention of all 
conscientious advocates of religious freedom, in 
Edinburgh, the following extract of a letter from 
the Member for Brighton, Mr. Faithfull :— 

«If I had access to the Dissenters of Edinburgh, and 
could suppose that the appeal of so humbie an individual 
would have any effect, | would implore them, in the 
name of Christianity, to evince their attachment to 
truth and justice, by supporting a man who 1s an advo- 
cate for the dissolution of that an(i-christian, pernicious, 
and destructive union which has, unfortunately, so long 
existed between Church and State. But why do I talk 
of appealing to Dissenters 2 Is there a Christian in 
Edinburgh who is not conscious that a Church, inter- 
woven with the State, is an abomination to God, and 
injurious to man’ Sure am I, that every real friend of 
civil and religious liberty, must be anxious to see the 
pompous and overgrown Establishment of this country 
put down, So far as the Dissenters are concerned, they 
may rely upon it, that they will never get their griev- 
ances redressed, unless they exert themselves to the ut- 
most for the purpose of sending to Parliament those who 
will advocate the voluntary principle.” 


Mr. Faithfull then states how important it 
would be to the Voluntary cause that the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh voted with him for the eman- 
cipation of Christianity. 

The eyes of Dissenters everywhere are now 
fixed upon the Dissenters of Edinburgh. And it 
is not enough that they give their personal votes. 


| 
| 
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Their exertions, their persuasions, every honest 
effort they can employ, is at present required, to 
send a representative to Parliament, who will 
advocate the Voluntary principle. 

The Tory candidate, Mr. Learmonth is hardly 
worthy of notice, though the best man the party 
could lay their hands upon. It is understood 
that several gentlemen who were applied to by 
the Tory Clique, declined a contest in which 
there was little honour to be gained, and where 
discomfiture was probably to be encountered after 
a world of harassment and odium. The only 
chance for the man of the Tories is division 
among the reformers. His political friends are 
believed to be ashamed of Mr. Learmonth: but 
they must endeavour to carry him through,—‘ a 
poor thing, but mine own.” 

The vacancy for Leith, created by Mr. Murray 
being appointed Lord Advocate, occasions no 
great interest or anxiety. If not a very active 
member of Parliament, Mr. Murray has been an 
independent one. He has given some good votes, 
and avoided several obnoxious ones. He there- 
fore stands well with his former constituents. 
The opposition of the Tory candidate, Mr. Ait- 
chison, who contested Leith with him formerly, 
may give some trouble, but creates no alarm to 
the friends of the new Lord Advocate. Minis. 
ters are safe there: the Tories hopeless. 


EPAMINONDAS. 


 CHARIOTEER of heaven's eternal scheme, 

Round whose transcendant thrones the Olympian sun, 
With subject beam before the face of Power, 
Sublimely passive, like a cloud revolves ! 

Shower down thy rays on these unlaurell’d brows, 
lar loftier thus endow'd, that I may breathe, 

In fitting verse, Epaminondas’ name! 

Saw ye the marble tomb where constant flowers, 
Of sense-entrancing fragrance, ever twine 

With the fiir sculpture’s Parian flowers so cold ? 
ileard ye, O woodland echoes, and old rocks, 

The birds chant hymns above that glorious grave, 
Invisible, like spirits of the light, 

‘That ever loves to brood and broadly bask 

(pon that slab, subduing mortal words 


‘| trust I have the honour of seeing your 
Ladyship well this morning, and that Lord Cas- 
serule has passed a tolerable night ?” minces the 
fashionable apothecary, spruce Mr. Camomile, 
cuding with well-practised and noiseless steps 
vver the muffled carpet of Lady Casserole’s draw. 
in-room in Carlton Terrace ; casting a signifi. 
caut glance towards the golden pendule on the 
chimney-piece, to mark that consciousness of 
being within five-eighths of a second of the mi- 
nute of his appointment, which he could not 
presume to express in words. 

A tolerable night?” cries Lady Casserole, 
¥ith indignation. ‘‘ Brown assures me that he 
aid pot sleep a wink '—Since that last pre- 
“tapuion of Sir Jacob's, he has in fact been 


e'.ng on progressively from bad to worse,—rest- 


With a surpassing beam—his epitaph ! 
Beneath—Eternity with careful hand 

Holds his last grains of dust! they fall and fade, 
Year after year, and the Great Parent smiles 

To think how from Time's memory (thus escapes 
The deeds of virtue—vaior—integrity, 

(High placed beyond the bribe of Persia's King,) 
And all those noble qualities and powers, 

Which are the “saving grace” of this low earth. 
Beneath the bronzy umbrage of an oak, 

Deep in a sacred grove, silent and wrapt— 

Tie solemn trance and vision, unlock'd only 

Sy inspiration—-in Drymodes’ vale, 

Whose bosom green heaved to the chorded power, 
Thus to his lyre Olympiodorus sung. 
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less, nervous, without appetite, and without 
ease.” 

Camomile knit his brows into sympathy, and 
shook his head, as if it had contained one of his 
own draughts. 

‘* In short, unless Sir Jacob Gemini, and Sir 
Richard Colchicum, can hit upon something new 
for him this morning, | must begin to think of 
calling in farther advice.” 

‘ Your Ladyship doubtless cannot be too as. 
siduous,” insinuates the gentle Camomile, well 
aware that every change of men necessitating a 
change of measures, is for the advantage of his an. 
nual account—that a sudden transition from Bel. 


ladonna and leeches, to quinine and pitch plas- 


ters, will be at least a couple of guineas in fa. 


vour of his bill. 
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“ There is a Dr. Smith, of whom my friend, 
the Duchess, has been telling me wonders °” 

“A Dr. Smith?” hesitates the fa- 
shionable apothecary. 

« Dr. Hamilton Smith.” 

“Oh! Dr. Hamilton Smith !—Exactly !—A 
highly respectable man,—lives in George Street, 
Hanover Square, and drives a pair of handsome 
bays,—with a theory of his own upon diges- 
tion. He has written a pamphlet or two.—A 
most highly respectable practitioner.” 

«Dr. Smith attends Lord Lansden’s family, 
and the Lambtons, and Grevilles ; in short, he 
is very highly spoken of. Supposing we call 
him in?” 

“ Why, really,—but here is Sir Richard Col- 
chicum’s carriage!” ejaculates the apothecary, 
brightening. ‘ Most punctual man, Sir Richard 
Colchicum! Just as the clock is striking! No 
one with whom I like better to attend, than Sir 
Richard Colchicum ! Good morning, Sir Richard, 
good morning !” 

“Good morning! Your Ladyship’s most obe- 
dient. What news to-day of my patient ©” 

‘“Nothing can be worse! Lord Casserole 
neither eats, drinks, nor sleeps,’ replies her 
Ladyship drily. 

“ Pulse low,—appetite failing,” 
Camomile. 

“ Quite right. Just as we expected,” cries 
Sir Richard ; “ the effect of the last change of 
medicines. His Lordship is going on as well as 
possible. We don’t want him to eat,—we don't 
want him to drink,—we don’t want him to sleep. 
We only want him to recover.” 

« But when I tell you, Sir Richard,’”” —— 

“* Tell me nothing, Madam ; tell me nothing. 
Sir Jacob will be here in a minute ; (just struck 
two by St. James's!) and then, with your leave, 
we will visit our patient.” 

‘But it is necessary you should know, Sir 
Richard,” 

‘«« All that is necessary for me to know, Madam, 
I can inquire of Lord Casserole’s own man. 
Brown is always on the spot; and Very 
strange that Sir Jacob don’t make his appearance. 

‘‘] know Sir Jacob has just now a very ardu- 
ous attendance on Lady Jemima Lullaby,” in- 
sinuates Camomile. ‘ She has several sick chil- 





appendixes 








dren; and will scarcely let our friend escape | 
Richard, your kindness will, I am sure, excuse 


out of her nursery.” 

“Then he shouldn't make appointments in 
other people's drawing-rooms. 1 must be in the 
Regent's Park by half after two.” 

‘Then do you really think, Sir Richard, that 


I need undergo no immediate uneasiness on Lord , 


Casserole’s account ? 


] should be sorry, you | 


know, that people had reason to falk of my being | 


seen every night at balls, or the opera, if there 
were any immediate danger.” 

““Go where you like, ma’am. What good 
could you do by staying at home? Lord Cas- 
serole appears to be accustomed to the services 
of his own man.” 

‘And Brown is such a kind attentive crea- 
ture !” 
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“I would as soon have Brown sitting up with 
his Lordship, as sit up with him myself,” cries 
Camomile emphatically. 

“ Damned strange that Sir Jacob ean’t keep 
his time!” cries Sir Richard, dragging out some- 
thing resembling a watch, by something resem. 
bling a drag-chain. ‘I must be off in ten mi- 
nutes.” 

“T saw by this morning’s papers that the 
Duke of Lancashire is suffering from a slight 
catarrh ; and Sir Jacob is probably detained at 
Lancashire House,’ interposes the benignant 
Camomile. 

‘‘ Then, with your leave, Mr. Camomile, we 
will proceed at once to Lord Casserole’s room, 
for my time is precious,” growls Colchicum. 

“ Certainly—certainly, Sir Richard. And 
whatever instructions you may think proper to 
leave, 1 shall be most happy to stay and report. 
to Sir Jacob. Ha! I think I hear a car- 
riage?” 

“It has stopped next door, at the General’s! 
Sir Jacob is always so late!” cries Lady Casse- 
role, peevishly. ‘* Really these Consultation- 
days make me quite nervous !” 

“ Ah! there he is at last!” ejaculates Camo- 
mile. ‘ I know his footman’s knock.” 

“If wy fellow were to make half as much 
noise, | would knock him down,” says Colchicum. 
““ My rule is, When you see straw in the street, 
ring !" 

“ An excellent regulation.” 

“ Can't conceive how it can take a man all this 
time to make his way up one pair of stairs! I 
must be off in five minutes.” 

“ My dear Sir, we must make allowances! 
Our friend Sir Jacob is not quite so young as he 
was, insinuates Camomile, with a knowing smile. 

‘Sir Jacob Gemini!” announces the solemn 
butler, while a gorgeous footman throws open the 
door ; and in glides, with serpent-like sinuosity, 
the most courtly of modern leeches. 

“ Ten thousand, thousand pardons, my dear 
Lady Casserole! I must throw myself upon your 
Ladyship's forbearance, though I have actually 
been forced to tear away a button in escaping 
from the Duke of Lancashire, in order to keep 
my appointment here. Your Ladyship knows his 
Grace's little foible? Quite impossible to get off, 
when once he fastens himself upon you! Sir 
me. Camomile, my good fellow, how are we 
going on up stairs? How does poor dear Lord 
Casserole find himself, since I had last the plea- 
sure of meeting you here?” 

‘* Why, I fear, not quite so well.” 

‘ Ah! just what I was anticipating with Lady 
Jemima Lullaby ; who, | do assure you, my dear 
Lady Casserole, takes the warmest interest in 
his Lordship’s melancholy position, Not a day 
passes that she does not say to me, ‘ My dear Sir 
Jacob, what is your real opinion of poor dear 
Lord Casserole! Do you think him likely to go 
off suddenly, or not?” 

‘* Lord Casserole eats very little, and searcely 
sleeps at all,” observes the disconsolate lady. 
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« Exactly the condition of our poor friend, 
the Dowager Lady Bronchia,” says Sir Jacob, 
jn a confidential aside to Camomile ; turning 

round to Lady Casserole to add, “ Her ladyship 
has swallowed only half a Naples biscuit soaked 
in punch jelly, since Sunday morning ; and her 
dame de compagnie, Miss Twaddle, assured me, 
last night, that they had not been able to get the 
old lady to sleep, although she had read through 
to her, twice over, the whole last number of the 
Quarterly Review. Poor soul!” 

‘‘ Supposing we go up to Lord Casserole ;—I 
must be off in a minute,” growls Sir Richard 
Colchicum. 

« With all my heart! Lady Casserole will, 
perhaps, do us the honour to accompany us. If 
any thing could tend to animate the spirits of 
our poor patient, it would doubtless be a visit 
from her Ladyship! Must I show you the way, 
Sir Richard? Camomile, my good fellow, pray 
precede us, that we may not break in unan- 
nounced. Ha! little Fido,—good dog,—down 
Fido,—down, Sir! The handsomest spaniel in 
London ;—a King Charles, of course? Lady 
Casserole, pray allow me to congratulate you, 
en passant, on this little bit of Dresden. Quite 
a bijou! Rittener’s, I presume? Charming 
staircase! The Carlton Terrace houses boast 
the easiest staircases in town—and such a view! 
Sir Richard, have you ever noticed the Surrey 
hills from that wincow? Camomile, may we 
come in?” 

‘“* Well, Mr. Brown, how is Lord Casserole to- 
day?” inquired Sir Richard. 

‘« Bad as he can be, Sir ; 
lips these fourteen hours.” 

‘ Will your Lordship give me leave to feel 
your pulse?” says Sir Jacob, extending his own 
hand with amenity, and taking out a Bregnet 
watch at the same moment. 

“ The Doctor is asking you, my Lord, to put 
out your arm,” whispers Brown to the sick man. 

“Ugh! ugh! ough! ough! ough!” 

‘« My Lord don’t seem to have much sense of 
what is going on,” rejoins Mr. Brown, much 
affected. 

““ Never mind, 
Richard. 

‘“Is your Lordship aware of any change of 
symptoms?” mildly expostulates Sir Jacob, speak- 
ing in the patient's ear. 

“ Ough! ough! ugh! ugh! ugh!” 
sufferer. 

“Ah! I see exactly. His Lordship’s articu- 
lation is bad ; but his skin is much more moist, 
and his complexion brighter. He is going on 
better than I had anticipated.” 

““ Going on ?—going off !”’ murmurs poor 
Brown, as the scientific phalanx at length fol- 
lowed Lady Casserole out of the sick man’s cham- 
ber. “ Thank God, 1 shall never be great, or 
rich enough to be cursed with the best attend- 
ance of the first physicians !” 

“ You will find paper, and a standish, Sir 
Jacob, on the writing-table in the back draw- 
ing-room,” says Lady Casserole, in a tone of 


has not opened his 
* 


don’t disturb him,” says Sir 


gasps the 








plaintive sentimentality, after haying escorted 
down stairs the three gentlemen in black. “I 
am sure poor Lord Casserole’s case will receive 
every attention at your hands.” 

«* My dear Madam, you must not allow your- 
self to despond,” whispers Sir Jacob in her Lady- 
ship’s ear, as he bows her out of the reo ; 
pressing her hand at the door, to enable her to 
deposit in his own a two guinea fee, in its wrap- 
per of silver paper.—‘ Rely upon our giving his 
Lordship’s state our most deliberate investiga- 
tion.” 

And out sailed Lady Casserole ; and the door 
closed gently after her,—and, lo! the consulta. 
tion commenced. 

‘| have not seen you this age, my dear Col- 
chicum !” cries Sir Jacob, in an altered voice, 
“ What have you been about ?” 

‘Spending Easter, at my place in Bucking- 
hamshire.” 

«« And what did you do with His Royal High- 
ness?” 

‘‘ Persuaded him he was well, and did not 
want me.” 

“And with Lord Flamborough ?” 

“ Died last week.” 

« And the rest of your patients?” 

‘* Made them over to Camomile here; who 
gave me plenty to do on my return. Eh! Ca- 
momile ? Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘“ Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

«« And how are the birds this season ?”’ 

‘« Most abundant. That week's hard rain in 
the month of March, did considerable harm in 
the low-lying lands; but my preserves are in 
capital order.” 

‘« Would you like the shooting over the Duke 
of Lancashire’s farms? I am sure he would give 
you the deputation. Shall I ask him?” 

“ Thank you.” 

‘* Anything doing in the House last night ?” 

‘‘ Nothing particular,—only the leather tax. 
Sir Semi Colon made a tolerable speech.” 

“ That man is getting on. I am confidenti- 
ally assured that the King thinks very well of 
him,” 

“ The King—thinks !"—— 

‘“« By the way, you see Lord Grey, every day. 
What is his story about Sir Robert? Is he to 
get his peerage?” 

“ Not if they can get Aim without it!” 

“ They say his wife has been interfering.— 
W omen,—always women !” 

«« Always women !—So Lady Sanctify is gone 
off at last !” 

“Lady Sanctify' with whom? One of her 
pet saints of the Lock Chapel ?” 

« By no means,—a Cornet in the Tenth !—a 
lad of eighteen !” 

“ | must not forget to tell that to Lady Rol- 
lick. It will do her more good than all my pre- 
scriptions. Do you dine at the Club to-morrow ?” 

“No. I can’t stand Willis’s wine. I dine 
with a turtle party at Bleaden’s,” 

‘“‘ Nothing like Bleaden’s lime-punch, Sir Ja- 
cob, eh?” 
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“ Ay, ay, when one has no patients but Dow- 
agers to see after dinner, my dear Camomile.” 

“‘Or when one is sure of one’s dear Camo- 
mile to supply one’s place, eh ! Gemini ?”’ 

‘For my part, the last time I dined at the 
Club” 

“I trust, gentlemen, I find your opinion 
tolerably favourable?” sighs Lady Casserole, 
gently opening the drawing-room door, and ad- 
vancing towards the gloomy group beside the 
fire-place. 

‘“No cause for despondency that I can dis- 
cover,” cries Sir Richard, with admirable pre. 
sence of mind. 

‘“‘After the maturest deliberation,” adds Sir 
Jacob, “ we see no motive for any immediate 
change of medicine. My friend Sir Richard 
Colchicum and myself have decided that it will 
perhaps be as well to strengthen his Lordship’s 
diet of chicken broth, with an occasional cup of 
beef tea; and every second night, previous to 
his Lordship’s night-draught, an almond poultice 
must be administered about the region of the 
chest,—an almond poultice, my dear madam, sof- 
tened with rose water ; (Mr. Camomile has pro- 
mised to be so obliging as to attend and see it 





THE OLD BLACK CROW. 





properly disposed of ;) and on Thursday next, 
with your Ladyship’s permission, at the same hour, 
we shall have the honour of meeting here, to 
look in upon his Lordship again. I have the 
honour, my dear Lady Casserole, to wish you a 
good morning.” 

“ Lady Casserole, madam, good morning.” 

“Your Ladyship’s most obedient,” wedded the 
several leeches, each pocketing his fee. 

‘“T won’t send to Dr. Hamilton Smith till 
after Thursday : this poultice may perhaps do 
wonders,” mused the Viscountess, as their cur- 
riages rolled from the door. 

And the poultice did wonders. There was no 
farther occasion for change of drugs or change 
of doctors. The Jforning Post duly announced 
that “On Thursday morning last, after a linger- 
ing illness, at his house, in Carlton Terrace, 
the Right Honourable Viscount Casserole de- 
parted this life, deeply lamented by his family 
and friends.” 

Not a word was added of the lamentations of 
the gruff Sir Richard and gracious Sir Jacob, 
on finding themselves under the painful necessity 
of effacing another name from their list of Con- 
sultations, 
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THE Old Black Crow has printed fast 
His foot-mark in my brows at last. 
Long he'd waited, I might see, 

For a downright dig at me— 
Crooked furrows, one, two, three, 
Branching wide and blent in one, 
Graven to the very bone— 

Deeper were never in sand or snow ; 
A murrain seize the Old Black Crow! 


As yesternight in bed I lay, 
Over the past and care-worn day 
Brooding, betwixt wake and rest, 
The Old Black Crow stood on my breast ; 
A gaunt and grisly fiend was he 
As ever sat ona blasted tree, 
With an evil croak and an evil eye, 
On the left hand of the passer by. 
A creeping chill went through my hair, 
As he stood calm and silent there, 
Eying me over limb by limb— 
He look’d at me. I look'd at him.' 
Thrice he gaped with open beak ; 
Thrice I thought he was going to speak. 
And “ What would’st thou 7" I groaned in dread ; 
Then spake the Old Black Crow, and said,— 


“ Thou hast done well—thou hast broken the spell, 
And the Old Black Crow shall reward thee well. 
Thou hast learned in the days of thy youth, 

Much that is, and that is not truth; 
But I'll teach thee a chant from the legends of old, 
That by tongue of mortal was never told. 


“In sooth I was a fair young crow 
Fifty hundred years ago, 
When Father Time said unto me, 
‘ This fair young crow my bird shall be. 
The wearing hours shall not consume 
The sparkling gloss of his jetty plume. 
Summer, Winter, autumn, spring, 
Never shall weary his noble wing ; 


Through all seasons, and every clime 
He shall follow the march of time, 
And sit in the boughs of the new-born trees 
Heralding all my victories.’ 
Since the date of that old scene 
My master has very busy been ; 
And I have had enough to do 
To trumpet his course the wide world through. 
Many a proud and powerful thing, 
Conqueror, custom, creed and king, 
Orator, poet, priest and god, 
Have bow’d beneath our iron rod. 
Many a wall’d and tow'red town 
To the finest dust has been crumbled down. 
We have robb’d the mighty deep, and pent 
Him straiter within the continent— 
While many @ gicen and happy plain, 
‘That once bore wine, and oil, and grain, 
A thousand fathom lies under the main. 
Such beauty on earth shall no more bloom 
As we have spoil’d in the rotting tomb. 
Such ravishing of sweet sounds intense, 
Such passionate moving eloquence 
Shall breathe no more from mortal mould, 
As we have hushed in silence cold. 
In searchless heaps of stifling dust 
We have buried the hearts of the wise and just, 
And cover'd away the memory 
Of many glor.ous thoughts and free 
Frou the yearning spirits of after men, 
Never to live in the light again. 
* Father Time is growing grey ; 
His scithe is alinost worn away ; 
As he turns the eternal sand, 
What a palsy shakes his hand! 
But I alone have not yet known 
Ailing in sinew, muscle, or bone ; 
Age lias never had power ou me 
To change one feather that you can see; 
1 grow neither fat nor thin, 
But the warm blood ever runs merry within ; 
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And for me the storm is never too strong, 
Nor the night too dark, nor the day too long. 


«“] love to sit on a ruin grey, 
In the fading light of a dying day, 
Overlooking some kingdom wide, 
Desolate now from side to side, 
That was peopled once by busy men, 
As kingdom will never be peopled again. 
In many a mass of mouldering stone, 
Pillar and arch lie overthrown; 
And a river, where navies once could ride, 
To its very bed is shrunk and dried. 
Then I think of the world in the power of its prime, 
And croak for my master a hymn sublime, 
Saying, “ These are the glories of Father Time !" 


“ [ love to mutter a farewell croak, 
In the topmost boughs of a falling oak, 
One moment before the last axe stroke; 
Or to perch on the tottering pinnacle 
Of some old church-tower, passing well. 
For ages hath the north wind blown, 
With all his might on the uppermost stone; 
But it struggles well with the stress of the blast, 
And, blow as it may, rides firm and fast. 
The Old Black Crow just plants his feet, 
When over it topples, and into the street; 
And away with a laugh and a shout we go, 
Crying, ‘ Heads below there!—heads below !’ 


* But the loveliest sight that ever I see, 
And the sweetest of all pastimes to me, 
Is to play witha pluinp and fleshy cheek, 
Where the red blood runs in a purple streak, 
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And a sparkling eye and a forehead fair, 

That is cluster’d about with good thick hair. 

I love to steal at the midnight hour, 

Into that slumberer’s lonely bower, 

To fan his shut eyes with the powerfal sweep 

Of my wings to a deeper and heavier sleep ; 

My feet in his richest of curls to twine, 

And stamp in his brow, as I'll stamp in thine {” 
I could not move even to start, 

The blood lay so heavy about my heart, 

As over my body the Old Black Crow, 

With deliberate steps, came striding slow. 

He paus’d a moment on my chin, 

With a look between a scowl and a grin, 

Then springing up came heavily down, 

With a clutch upon either temple bone. 

How long there the fiend mig!it stay, 

I dare not write, [ dare not sav: 

But every inoment seemed to me, 

A separate eternity; 

For as every separate moment flew, 

A heavier weight his body grew, 

“Till the feet, with a sharp and stinging pain, 

Seemed to have trodden into my brain; 

And hotly trickling down my face, 

Drops, like blood drops, pour’d apace. 

Sudden he stooped, and peck'd away 

One hair from my forehead! Alas! it was grey. 

I could not stir, | could not speak ; 

The grey hair stuck in his grisly beak, 

As away from foot to wing he sprang, 

And a fiendish laugh through the chamber rang. 
The vision was sped with the morning sun, 
But see what the Old Black Crow has done! 
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IMPORTANT improvements in the state of hu- 
Man society are seldom effected abruptly. The 


commencement is commonly unnoticed: by de- 
grees the process enlarges, and the alteration 
ferments through society, until, in due time, the 
effects are seen, in the new circumstances which 
arise, and in the novel influences of those cir- 
cumstances on the motives and objects of the 
people. 

For the last 
manufactures have, \ 
a different form, and a new life to the various 
nations of Europe. Feudai intiuences have been 


four centuries, commerce and 
in this wavy, yiving 


Le en 


undermined and gradually supplanted, until, in 
some countries, they have almost 
whilst in others, their decline is going on at an 
accelerated pace. The system 
of manufacturing by machinery, and by large 


disappeared, 


medern Dritish 
numbers of workmen, brought tugether in a small 
space for that purpose, commenced only avout 
half a century ago, and already it has effected 
a revolution in the internal arrangements 
society, introduced new maxims for regulating 
human conduct, and altered habits of think- 
ing on matters of national policy. The greater 
division of labour, and the consequent extended 
interchange of its produce, have stimulated to 
umazing improvements in means of conveyance ; 
and it has been found that with commodities 
superior knowledge has been distributed through 
the country. ‘The press, as the most powerful 
agent in this distribution, hws gone on enlarging 
its sphere of operations, until it has penetrated 
into the most remote and thinly inhabited cor. 


of | 


ners of the land; whilst in the more populous 
parts its influence has borne down every other, 
and reigns triumphant. Two or three centu- 
ries since, all the instruction received by the 
mass of the people, was communicated only from 
the pulpit :—by degrees books were called in to 
aid the clergymen; and, as improvements in 
those books were made, the people became less 
dependent upon the clergy for instruction. In 
the present day, periodics! publications are, to 
a considerable extent, superseding both standard 
books and the services of the Chureh. And it 
is curious to observe, that the clergy themselves, 
contrary to their wishes, are assisting in effect. 
ing this alteration. <A class of amusing perio. 
dicals, not having any particular religious char. 
acter, had already made their way to every vil. 
lage and hamlet in the country, and were draw. 
ing the attention of their readers to subjects of 
a merely amusing or temporal nature. To pre. 
vent their minds from being thus weaned from 
religious subjects, periodicais of a more spiritual 
nature were actively circulated; and, to suit 
the leisure of the class for whom they were in- 
tended, they were published so as to reach their 
readers on Sunday, with the full attraction of 
their noveltv. Thus, by insensible degrees, 
and generally in opposition to their own 
wishes, circumstances have driven the clergy 
to forward that proceeding which is reducing 
their own importance, and increasing that 
of their formidable rival—the press. From 
these alterations in the internal state of the 
country, political parties have, frum time to time, 
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taken their complexions. At one period the State, 
personified by the King, was looked at through 
the mists of ignorance with awful veneration ; 
while the Church, being the only instructor, 
moulded the public mind to its own purposes,— 
and these two powers then held undisputed sway. 
When they had nothing to fear from other quar- 
ters, they occasionally disagreed, and the people 
were converted into instruments to fight their 
battles. Since the people have become better in- 
formed, and of more consequence, the two powers 
have found it requisite to form an alliance, in 
order to preserve their ascendency. ‘The latest 
watchword of this allied party has been ‘‘ Church 
and King.” The “ Church,” it was thought, 
would carry with it the religious feelings of the 
people ; and the name of “ The King” was put 
forward, partly on account of the old feudal as- 
sociation of ideas, which made romantic devotion 
to a chief the highest species of merit, and partly 
because the King was the most conspicuous and 
important individual in the State. That State 
was, however, at the time, really composed 
of a comparatively small number of persons, 
who had contrived to possess themselves of 
the organized power of the country, and se- 
cured to themselves the privilege of making 
such laws as they pleased. In all political asso- 
ciations dissensions will prevail—there will be a 
majority and a minority,—and in the bodies form- 
ing the State and the Church these were, accord- 
ingly, found to exist, and soon acquired the ap- 
pellations of Whigs and Teries. In determining 
whether the one or the other of these two par- 
ties should for the time have the ascendency, 
the King has great power ; and, agreeably to the 
known tendency of human nature, he shewed 
himself disposed to prefer that which was the 
most accommodating to his wishes. The Tories 
became the heads of the State ; and, ultimately, 
the partisans of “‘ Church and King” were syn- 
onymous with Tories. 

The Whigs, thus dispossessed of power, were 
driven to seek support from the people ; and the 
alterations which were taking place in the in- 
ternal economy of the country, were making that 
support of superior consequence. During the 
American war, the two parties were exhibited in 
their natural positions : the Tories attempting to 
crush all popular movement, and to establish un- 
controlled power inthe ruling few; whilst the 
Whigs took a ground, just sufficiently popular 
to give them a claim on the many for support 
and assistance, without committing themselves 
to make any important alteration in the existing 
system of government, their object being to re- 
possess themselves of power through the aid of 
the people. But circumstances were, at the time, 
adverse to the Whigs. Notwithstanding the 
failure of their rivals in the American struggle, 
the country was felt to be in a state of progres- 
sive improvement, and domestic prosperity formed 
a counterpoise to foreign failure; the modern sys- 
tem of manufacture, then beginning to develop it- 
self, had already exercised such influence on the 
state of society, as enabled the Tories to point tri- 





umphantly at the flourishing condition of manafac. 
tures and commerce, as evidence of the goodness 
of their own administration, and thus to obtain a 
large share of that popular support on which the 
Whigs had relied to supplant them. Thé excesses 
of the early part of the French Revolution were 
turned to good account by the Tories; and 
through a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
the Whigs, as a party, appeared to be sinking, 
at the very time that the people, on whom they 
depended for assistance, were rapidily rising into 
superior importance. During the war the ruling 
party carried with them a large portion of the 
people, and the opposition had, for some time, to 
rely almost entirely on the talent of their party 
in Parliament. The press assisted them but 
feebly : the Morning Chronicle was the only in- 
fluential daily paper that struggled in their 
cause. At this period, conscious of their de- 
clining power, the Whigs seem to have felt the 
necessity of making a more vigorous effort, through 
the means of the press, in order to regain their 
lost influence. The exciting events of the war, 
acting upon national prejudices, rendered the 
newspapers unfit media through which to call 
up sober reflection, to trace the operation of 
principles, and to take a more extended and 
more philosophical view of the march of events, 
and the ultimate consequences to which they 
were leading. With the intention of acting upon 
the public mind in this way, and thus to promote 
their own political advancement, that celebrated 
periodical publication, the Edinburgh Review, 
was established. In this able work Toryism was 
laid bare, the results towards which it was hurry- 
ing the country were exhibited, the more sober 
portionof the public was powerfully and energeti- 
cally appealed to, and Whig politics were pre- 
sented in as popular a form as the circumstances 
of the time seemed to require. The success at- 
tending this expedient was eminent ; the Whigs 
had now a rallying ground, and from this posi- 
tion they continued, with extraordinary ability 
and perseverance, to assail their rivals with the 
various weapons available in political and literary 
warfare, and thus led the way to future success- 
ful operations. Under the protecting shield of 
the giant of the north, other literary combatants 
took the field, and devoting their labours more 
particularly to the internal affairs of the country, 
the Whigs once more began to appear an impor- 
tant party. The extraordinary derangement of 
the currency, and the ignorance displayed by 
their rivals, gave them an opportunity of shew- 
ing the superior knowledge they had acquired 
whilst banished from active participation in the 
direction of public business. The famous report 
of the Bullion Committee, in the year 1811, ex- 
hibited their increasing influence. It was not, 
however, until some time after the termination 
of the war, that they appeared to be decidedly 
making head against the Tories. 

The splendid termination of the war, while it 
produced a kind of national intoxication, created 
an expectation of commercial prosperity, which 
searcely any circumstances could meet ; and the 
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grievous disappointment of those expectations, 
combined with the extensive alteration in the 
value of the currency, brought about a re-action 
in the public mind. The brilliancy of victory 
had passed away ; the shout of triumph was no 
longer heard ; and internal derangement and 
embarrassment presented themselves to a dis- 
appointed people, as the consequences of over- 
strained exertions during the war. ‘‘ What had 
we gained by the war?” was the universal ques- 
tion put by one man to another, and the an- 
swer was “‘ Exhaustion and distress.” The corn 
law of 1815, gave a shock to the public mind. 
The Whig press called for a restoration of the 
currency to “a healhtful state,” and for a reduc- 
tion of taxation; and the Tories, after struggling 
sometime, felt themselves obliged by the force 
of circumstances to give way: the Whigs were 
rising. If at any time there is a party in a coun- 
try, sufficiently strong to compel the rulers, re- 
luctantly, to adopt such measures as they recom- 
mend, that party may itself soon become the 
ruling power. The Tories were driven by the 
Whigs to adopt various measures,—confidence 
in Tory stability became weakened,—adherents 
fell off, or struggled but feebly ; whilst the Whig 
press, attaching itself more closely to the cause 
of the people, with increased means, and by 
more extended operations, bore along the public 
mind, and prepared it, by numerous minor victo- 
ries, for that grand and final attack, which, in 
sweeping away so many of the citadels of corrup- 
tion, destroyed that system, which had for so 
long a time enabled a Tory oligarchy, at its 
pleasure, to sport with the resources and deter- 
mine the destinies of the country. Let not the 
Whigs, however, be too much elated with this 
success. As a party they succeeded solely by 
placing themselves at the head of the people,— 
becoming théir leaders, and pursuing that course 
in which the people were determined to proceed. 
In vain did the Tories by concession attempt to 
conciliate,—taxes were taken off,—the test and 
corporation acts were repealed to please the 
Dissenters,—Catholics were admitted to Parlia- 
ment in the hope of appeasing Ireland ; but all 
these measures were known to have been wrested 
from the Government, and were therefore re- 
ceived as evidences of the weakness, rather than 
of the good will, of those who conceded them. 
But how came it to pass, that great numbers 
of those who supported the Tories during the 
war became neutral, or actually joined the ranks 
of their opponents, after the establishment of 
peace? For this various causes may be pointed 
out. The excitement of the war being over, 
people asked what were its fruits? a barren 
harvest of glory! France, under the returned 
Bourbons, was still great and powerful; and 
the United States of America, were develop- 
ing commercial resources in a way altogether 
unprecedented ; whilst the debt,—-the enormous 
debt, the legacy of the Tories, was univer- 
sally considered to be pressing with a deadly 
weight on the springs of British industry, and 
rendering it incapable of competing success. 
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fully with commercial rivals, The oscillations of 
the paper money system, the high price of food, 
as a consequence of the Corn Laws, and the 
falling of profits in every depattment of tradé; 
all tended to dispose even the more inert portivn 
of the public, either to look forward with éori- 
placency toa change of system, or to 

rate to effect the change at the head of the pa¥- 
tisans of which the Whigs had placed themselves. 
In bringing forward such a reform bill as they 
did, the Whigs struck a decisive blow at the 
Tories. In that critical and truly important 
crisis, they showed a spirit equal to the occasion, 
—the master-mind that conceived it rose to the 
circumstances of the time, and nobly did the 
country act its part. The Tories were at once 
prostrated, never, as the same party, to rise 
again. The reform in the répresentation is not, 
it is true, as extensive as it ought to be; but it 
places the popular party—the party of the peo- 
ple, in a position infinitely superior to that which 
it had previously occupied. The Tories, in thé 
House of Commons, from an arrogant and over- 
whelming power, have sunk to a feeble grum- 
bling minority. The Whigs, partly out of grati- 
tude to them for carrying the reform bill, and 
partly from a belief that they would set earnestly 
and honestly to work to effect such other reforms 
as.were required, have, at present, a large ma- 
jority; but this majority, most assuredly, will 
not be tontinued to them, unless they act fully 
up to the just expectations of the people. They 
are on their trial, and, if found wanting, they 
will be put aside, and others be sent to fill their 
places, who will act more in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. The present majority 
of the Whigs will be very likely to mislead 
them ; already they seem more desirous of pre.. 
serving the old system of carrying on the go- 
vernment by influence, than of effecting those 
reforms which the country requires. They may 
possibly flatter themselves that they have hit 
the precise degree and measure of reform which 
has taken power from the Tories, without giv- 
ing much of it to the people; and that they 
can, by using the various means at their com- 
mand, and by selecting proper instruments to 
work with, so far direct and control the public 
mind, as to be able to retain their present 
power, and yet to arrest the march of reform 
towards important practical objects. Can they 
do this? It is an experiment full of hazard 
to them. Even their friends of the daily press 
may, by giving them temporary support, cheer 
them on in a course which will end in their own 
destruction. Society is on the march, and they 
must move on with it, or they will be thrown 
aside. One of their present favourite expedients 
appears to be, to make such reforms as shall 
cause existing abuses to be less grosely offensive, 
while the same amount of emolument is preserved 
to be used to quicken the zeal and stimulate thé 
energy of their friends and partisans. Such i# 
the character of their measures of Church 
Reform, for the Irish as weil as for the English 
Church, What are the results evidently aimed 
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at in these two Whig reforms? The property 
of the Church was originaliy intended for the 
religious instruction and consolation of the whole 
of the people, and for the solace and succour of 
the poor. In Ireland it was scandalously noto- 
rious that it had ceased to be used for those 
purposes, and was barefacedly lavished on poli- 
tical partisans. In England the same abuse ex- 
isted, though it was not carried to the same 
extent. Now, when a reform is to be made, the 
original intention of those who founded the insti- 
tution, or the greatest good that can be attained, 
or both of these objects should be kept in view, 
and taken as guides to assist us in our course. 
But what have the Whigs done? They have 
preposed to repeal the Church rate; because, 
while it was not very considerable in amount, it 
was grossly offensive to public feeling, and also 
to commute the tithe, because there was danger 
that it could no longer be collected ; but, at the 
same time, to preserve all the Church property, 
for the sole and exclusive benefit of the Esta- 
blishment, though that Establishment consists of 
a decided minority of the people. The reason 
which they had for adopting this course is a very 
weighty one. The aristocracy have, in the ap- 
pointment to livings, the property of the Church 
in their own hands! While it can be kept from 
the people it is theirs, and, therefore, ‘“‘ The 
Church” must be sustained. ‘This property was 
originally designed, among other uses, for the 
instruction or educalion of the PeopLe ; but the 
Whigs keep it as an aristocratic preserve ; and, 
for the commencement of a system of education, 
a sum of money is taken from the taxes, that is, 
out of the pockets of the people! And this is 
to pass for Church Reform! ‘Taking this as a 
sample, we shall have to conclude, that Wuui« 
Rerorm means giving up as little as possible to 
the right owner, and securing to those who have 
improperly obtained possession all that can be 
possibly withheld, It is softening down the most 
offensive features of an abuse, in order the more 
effectually to retain the abuse itself. It is to 
hoodwink, bewilder, and delude, those whom you 
have professed to be honestly and zealously la- 
bouring to serve,—to betray those who have 
intrusted you to act forthem! No decent pre- 
text has been put forward to excuse the Whigs 
for proposing such a measure of Church Re- 
form. It has, indeed, been said, that the Peers 
will not consent to anything better, that a more 
efficient measure would be rejected by them :— 
then let them reject it, and the consequences be 
on their own heads. Try them, and let the 
country know where the obstacle to real im- 
provement is to be found. Is it to be believed 
that the Peers will oppose themselves to the 
House of Commons and the people? Have they 
80 little stake in the country as to induce them 
to be so rash and foolish? To risk so much in 
defence of an abuse? Or are we expected to 
believe that the Peers can be cajoled into the 
approval of a really effective measure of reform, 
when it is put into some particular shape and 


called moderate? No! The only quality that 
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can reconcile them to it is its inefficiency,— 
its utter worthlessness to the people; and that 
recommendation the Whig Church reform has, 
and through that the Peers have been con. 
ciliated, and the cause of the people aban. 
doned. It has also been said that the people 
have not called for Church and other reforms, 
in the way they demanded a reform in the re. 
presentation, and, therefore, that they do not 
really want such reforms, So, then, because the 
people do not take the trouble to convene meet- 
ings, form committees, and draw up petitions all 
over the country, until they alarm the Ministry 
into acquiescence, no reform, however desirable 
in itself, is to be effected. Abuses are to be pre- 
served to please parties interested in their main- 
tenance, as long as the people will submit to 
them! And this from a reformed Ministry, ap. 
pointed to act for the benefit of the people! 
This would be a pretty result of the reform bill! 
The people are to elect representatives, but 
these representatives must not embarrass Mini- 
sters, by pressing effective reforms on their atten- 
tion,—this would be factious and anti- Whiggish ; 
and those guilty of this crime are to be held up 
by the Whig press to public odium, as the cause 
of the non-introduction of effective measures, 
and even of the non-efliciency of those measures 
they have brought forward. Ministers have not 
had time! They have been so harassed! They 
have, however, had time to modify their mea- 
sures so as to meet the wishes of the Peers! Let 
them take care what they are doing,—they are 
beginning to appear not merely the screen of 
the Peers, to protect them from their just share 
of unpopularity, but as an instrument in the 
hands of a remodelled aristocratic power, to bafile 
the people in their attempts to obtain those 
solid and extensive reforms, the granting of 
which, without evasion or unnecessary delay, is 
the only way to secure their support. The peo- 
ple have made the Whigs what they are ; and if 
they give just cause for it the same people will 
unmake them. A part of the press is active in 
their cause ; but the people also have a press, 
and the good cause in the end will triumph. Com- 
missioners may be appointed to draw up such 
reports as they know will please their employers, 
—and those reports may be widely circulated 
with all the sanction of official authority. Boards 
may be established to nurse expectation, and 
constitute prizes to stimulate and reward the 
zeal of partisans; but though these may mis- 
lead for a short time, the truth will at last ap- 
pear. Those at a distance sce most plainly the 
grand features of an object; the minute workings 
on the surface are unobserved or disregarded; 
and if the Whigs cherish abuses, and attempt 
to delude the people with petty parings of them, 
—insult them with dressing up corruption in a 
new garment, or present it under a new aspect, 
leaving the great features of the system unal- 
tered, it will be known, and they will become as 
odivus to the people as those they have so re- 


cently supplanted. 
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THE HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Ir is commonly agreed that the most deplor- 
able spectacle which society presents, is that of 
a receptacle for the insane. In pauper asylums 
we see chains and strait-waistcoats,—three or four 
half-naked creatures thrust into a chamber filled 
with straw, to exasperate each other with their 
clamour and attempts at violence ; or else gib- 
bering in idleness, or moping in solitude. In 
private asylums, where the rich patients are 
supposed to be well taken care of in proportion 
to the quantity of money expended on their ac- 
count, there is as much idleness, moping, raving, 
exasperating infliction, and destitution of sym- 
pathy, though the horror is attempted to be 
veiled by a more decent arrangement of exter- 
nals. Must these things be? 

1 have lately been backwards and forwards at 
the Hanwell Asylum for the reception of the 
pauper lunatics of the county of Middlesex. On 
entering the gate, J] met a patient going to his 
garden work with his tools in his hand, and 
passed three others breaking clods with their 
forks, and keeping near each other for the sake 
of being sociable. Further on, were three 
women rolling the grass in company; one of 
whom,—a merry creature, who clapped her hands 
at the sight of visiters, had been chained to her 
bed for seven years before she was brought 
hither, but is likely to give little further trouble, 
henceforth, than that of finding her enough to 
do. A very little suffices for the happiness of 
one on whom seven years of gratuitous misery 
have been inflicted ;—a promise from Mrs. Ellis 
to shake hands with her when she has washed 
her hands,—a summons to assist in carrying in 
dinner,—a permission to help to beautify the 
garden, are enough. Further on, is another in 
4 quieter state of content, always calling to mind 
the strawberries and cream Mrs. Ellis set before 
the inmates on the lawn last year, and persuad- 
ing herself that the strawberries could not grow, 
hor the garden get on without her, and fiddle. 
faddling in the sunshine to her own satisfaction 
and that of her guardians. This woman had 
been in a strait-waistcoat for ten years before she 
was sent to Hanwell. In a shed in this garden, 
sit three or four patients cutting potatves for 
seed, singing and amusing each other; while 
Thomas,—a mild, contented looking patient, 
passes by with Mrs. Ellis’s clogs, which he stoops 
to tie on with all possible politeness ; finding it 
much pleasanter, as Dr. Ellis says, ‘‘ to wait on 
a lady than be chained in a cell.” In the bake- 
house, meanwhile, are a company of patients, 
kneading their dough; and in the wash-house 
and laundry, many more, equally busy, who 
would be tearing their clothes to pieces if there 
was not the mangle to be turned, and a prodigi- 
ous array of linen in the drying closet to be 
‘roned, A story higher, are coteries of straw. 
plaiters, and basket-makers, and knitters, among 


the women,—and saddlers, shoemakers, and tailors 
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among the men. A listless or moping ene may 
be seen here and there ; and the greater number 
can think of nothing but their own concerns ; 


but certain curious arguments and friendly dis... 


cussions may be perceived going on in cornérs ; 
kind offices are perpetually exchanged. The 
worst grievance, for the time, is a good deal of 
senseless chatter ; while here is the actual fact 
of a large company of lunatics, clean, orderly, 
sociable, busy, and useful. When the dinner- 
bell rings, what a cheerful smile runs round! 
and how briskly they move off to the ward, 
where their meal await them! feeling, perhaps, 
what one of them expressed,—“ However little 
intellect we may have, we all know what the 
dinner-bell means.” There is another place 
where the greater number of them go, with 
equal alacrity; to the chapel, where they may be 
seen, on a Sunday evening, decked out in what 
they consider their best, and equalling any other 
congregation whatever in the decorum of their 
deportment. Where are the chains, and the 
straw, and the darkness? Where are the howls, 
and the yells, without which the place cannot 
be supposed a mad-house? There is not a chain 
in the house, nor any intention that there ever 
shall be ; and those who might, in a moment, be 
provoked to howl and yell, are lying quietly in 
bed, talking to themselves, as there is no one 
else present to talk to. They will probably be 
soon ready to make a rational promise to be 
quiet, if they may get up and join their com- 
panions. A few, who are not to be trusted with 
the use of their hands, but who are better in so. 
ciety than alone, are walking about their ward, 
with their arms gently confined ; but, out of five 
hundred and sixty-six patients, only ten are un. 
der even so much restraint as this. Almost the 
whole are of the same harmless class with the 
painter in the hall, who hastens to remove his 
ladder and paint-pot to let us pass, and politely 
hopes to see us all in London very soon ; or the 
self-satisfied knitter, who concludes me to be a 
foreigner, because I do not know Mrs. A. B——., 
of C—-, whois a great friend of hers, and because 
I have nothing to do with the Bank of 

This institution is for pauper lunatics alone, 
Here—thanks to Dr. and Mrs, Ellis—we see 
at length, an instance of the poor receiving from 
society as much of their rights as the 
more. Here, if Dr. and Mrs, Ellis 
will, we should enjoy the animating 
the most dependent class of society, 


ue 


their due of enlightened aid as well as support. 
That Dr. and Mrs. Ellis have not their will fally 
gratified, is owing far less to any fault of indi- 
viduals, than to circumstances of society hitherto 
uncontrollable. These circumstances will be, 
must be, over-ruled, so that the rich shall be 
raised to an equality of advantage with the poor, 


in the single instance in which they are at 
sent sunk below their pauper fellow. 
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The inferiority of condition of the rich luna- 
tic will not be questioned. It is only in cir- 
cumstances of subordinate importance that he 
is more favoured than the most wretched patient 
in the worst cell of a bad workhouse; and, in all 
that is essential, his situation is not to be com- 

red with any one of the paupers under Dr. 

llis’s care. What matters it how his meal is 
cooked, and of what delicacies it may be com- 
posed, if he must eat it alone, and be re- 
minded that he is not to be trusted with a knife 
and fork? He would be happier sitting at one 
of Dr. Ellis’s long tables, enjoying his dumpling 
with the rest, and plying the knife and fork 
which answer his purpose, while they are so con- 
trived as to be as harmless as a spoon. What is 
it to him that his bed is of down, if he cannot 
sleep? He might annoy Dr. Ellis’s patients in 
their clean and quiet wards, sleeping through 
the night, because they have been busy through 
the day. What is it to him that his chair is of 
damask, if he is to be strapped down in it be- 
cause in his restlessness he is destructive? He 
would be far happier painting Dr. Ellis’s hall, 
or patching a shoe-sole, with hands shaking with 
eagerness. 

Of course, it is not meant that the occupations 
of the rich lunatic should be like those of the 
poor; but only that the rich should have occu- 
pation, and the blessings which accompany it,— 
free action, yariety of scene, and social sympathy. 
The chance of the rich lunatic for recovery, or 
for happiness, if he be not recoverable, is undoubt- 
edly much better than that of the pauper, if it 
be duly improved. Being educated, he takes 
cognizance of a much wider range of objects ; 
his sympathies are more numerous as well as 
keener ; and the arrangement of external cir- 
cumstances has much more influence over him. 
He is infinitely more susceptible of moral influ- 
ence and of intellectual occupation, Yet it is the 
ignorant, gin-drinking pauper whom we now see 
entertained with constant employment, and go- 
verned by a look or a sign, while the educated 
gentleman and accomplished lady are left helpless, 
to be preyed upon by diseased thoughts, and con- 
signed to strait-waistcoats and bonds! This is 
barbarity, this is iniquity, whatever may be done 
for them besides. Let their secret be ever so 
carefully kept, let their physicians have their 
forty or fifty guineas a week, every week of the 
year, let heaven be wearied with prayers and tears 
on their behalf, they are each still as oppressed 
and injured beings as any wretch for whose sake 
the responsible shall be brought into judgment. 
There is far more truth and reason in the per- 
petual complaints of such sufferers, “I ought 
not to be here,”—*“ It is a barbarous thing to 


treat me in this manner,”—‘ They have no more | 


right to use me in this way than others have to 
use them so,”—there is far more truth and rea- 
son in these complaints than in the excuses of 
those who inflict the confinement. Where is the 
right to conclude that because disorder is intro- 
duced into one department of the intellect, all 
the rest is to go to wastg? Why, because a 





man can no longer act as he ought to do, is he 
not to act at all? Why, when energy becomes 
excessive, is it to be left to torment itself, instead 
of being more carefully directed than before? 
Why, because common society has become a 
scene of turmoil and irritation to a diseased mind, 
is that mind to be secluded from the tranquilliz. 
ing influences of nature, and from such social 
engagements as do not bring turmoil and irrita. 
tion? In this case, it is clearly the insane who 
have the best of the argument ; their guardians 
are in this case the irrational. These guardians 
will not be justified in their arguments on this 
head, till their charge is placed in seme such 
public institution as that at Hanwell, where the 
inmates shall compose a cheerful, busy, orderly 
society ; where there shall be gardening, fishing, 
walking, and riding, drawing, music, and every 
variety of study, with as many kinds of manual 
occupation as the previous habits of the patients 
will admit. Till all insane persons are admitted 
into such public institutions, under the care of 
official guardians, the almost universal complaint 
of the lunatic will be justified. He may believe 
himself made of glass, but he is justified in his 
complaint. He may speak in the character of 
the Great Mogul, or of the angel Gabriel, but 
he is justified in his complaint. 

Why must such institutions be public, and 
under the superintendence of official guardians, 
some will ask: and then they will tell us of pri- 
vate asylums, where gardening and study go on, 
and which are fitted up with turning lathes, and 
musical instruments. But the question is not 
whether any private asylums are so conducted, 
but whether all are. It is not enough that, bya 
happy accident, two out of four lunatics, (or, 
more probably, two out of fifty, may belong to 
families who will not sacrifice them to their sel- 
fish desire of secrecy, or to their pecuniary in- 
terests, or to their horror of renewed inter- 
course with one who has been insane; while, by 
an equally accidental happiness, their physician 
may be fully qualified to “ minister to a mind 
diseased.” It is not enough that two out of 
four should be thus protected, if the other two 
are left to the tender mercies of selfish relatives, 
and interested physicians. The other two have 
a claim to a home, where they cannot be thrust 
out of sight, because their family are ashamed of 
their misfortune ; where they will be permitted 
and assisted to recover, instead of being treated 
in a manner which would upset the strongest 
brain ; where their remaining will be no source 
of gain to their physician ; and whence their re- 
turn to society cannot be impeded by the fears 
and interests of their relatives. If it be thought 
malignant to suppose that relatives and physi- 
cians are apt to oppress their unfortunate charge, 
let it be remembered how strong are the temp- 
tations, and how feeble the counteraction of cir- 
cumstances. Let it be remembered that insanity 
is still considered as more disgraceful than crime, 
and that it is therefore made the immediate in- 
terest of the family of the insane to bury him in 
oblivion, Let it be remembered that to bring 
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him forth again, and reinstate him in society, is 
to revive a family stigma, and involves a sacri- 
fice of good, things enjoyed in consequence of 
the sufferer’s affliction. Let it be remembered 
that the physician feels it a thankless office to 
restore his patient, and knows that his emolu- 
ments will cease with the cure of his charge. 
Let it be remembered how much easier it is to 
go on in the old and undisputed way, which 
brings credit and profit, than to begin with anx- 
iety and labour, a new method which will cause 
opposition, censure, and loss. Let it be remem- 
bered that the subject in whose behalf this new 
method is to be undertaken, is singularly help- 
less, and absolutely defenceless. Let all this be 
considered, and then who will say that the case 
of the opulent insane should be left to the chance 
of the perpetual victory of unsupported moral 
principle, over a host of ever-active tempta- 
tions? If any one still doubts, let him com- 
pare the proportion of rich lunatics restored to 
society, with that of cures of recent cases in 
the Hanwell Asylum; let him inquire of con- 
scientious physicians engaged in private asylums, 
whether they find it easy to dismiss their cured 
patients; and let him, moreover, ascertain whether 
there are no instances of a long struggle of dis- 
interested affection, before certain sufferers could 
be released from the most exasperating bondage, 
to enjoy the free gifts of Providence, from which 
they had been for a long course of years iniqui- 
tously debarred. There is but one available 
precaution against iniquities like these ; and that 
is, having the officers of asylums placed above 
the influence of the families of the patients, re- 
warded otherwise than in proportion to the hope- 
lessness of the cases under their charge, and 
made responsible to some disinterested autho- 
rity. 

The attempts at secrecy in cases of insanity 
are already generally useless. There is no oc- 
casion to waste words in showing that they are 
selfish and cruel. Every one knows that it is 
for their own sakes that families consign an 
afflicted member to forgetfulness. Every one 
knows that the chances of recovery are incalcul- 
ably lessened by the patient being withdrawn 
from congenial occupation and companionship. 
The only question is, Whether the secret is any 
better kept now than it would be if the sufferers 
were placed under a new kind of guardianship. 
Now, the family, the physicians, the intimate 
friends, the dependants, the lawyer and other 
men of business with whom the sufferer is con- 
nected, and his companions, if he have any in 
his retreat, all know his state. If he were 
placed under official guardianship, his official 
guardians would also know, This is all the dif- 
ference. No one dreams of such institutions 
being laid open to the gaze of curiosity, of their 
being subject to the visits of any but the friends 
and legal protectors of the sufferers. It is only 
meant that, instead of a jail under an irresponsi- 
ble jailer, such an institution should be a retired 
colony under the protection of law,—an infirmary 
for a kind of disease which cannot be cured at 
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home, and which experience hag shown will not 
be cured in private hospitals, The case is just 
this: The disease may be kept secret at home, 
but it cannot be cured. It may possibly be cured 
at a private asylum, but cannot be kept secret. 
It will not be kept secret at an ee 
der official management ; but it will, in all pro- 
bability, be cured. What, therefore, does duty 
to society and to the sufferer require? That 
the attempt at secrecy should be given up, and 
the cure sought by the mest promising means. 

If proof of this strong probability of cure be 
desired, let the inquirer go to Hanwell, and see 
what has been done there. If he wants enlight- 
ening as to the philosophy and fact of secreey 
about cases of insanity, let him go and hear what 
is known at Hanwell. ‘‘ Learn what is doing at 
Hanwell,” is an entreaty which may fairly be 
addressed to every member of civilized society. 
It is the duty of the great number who are con- 
nected with the insane. It is the duty of every 
one who is interested, first in the diminution, and 
then in the extirpation of a disease which is 
known to be rapidly on the increase, It is the 
duty of all who desire that the fallen should not 
be trampled on. It is the duty of the rulers 
who are guardians of the public welfare; and 
especially of any one who may have official in- 
fluence over the lot of any of the wretched class 
of opulent lunatics. If they would but go and 
see with their own eyes what may be done, there 
would be a prospect of the staying of this great 
plague, and of the deliverance of not a few who 
are now groaning under it. 

The proportion of cures in a lunatic asylum, - 
must always depend very much on the circum- 
stances under which patients are admitted. In 
a Quaker asylum, for instance, the proportion of 
cures is not likely to be great, because Quaker 
lunacy, being seldom caused by drunkenness or 
the violence of the passions, usually proceeds 
from some deeper and more unmanageable cause. 
The proportion of cured in the Hanwell Asylum 
must also hitherto be small, because very few 
of the cases now there were recent. The malady 
of the greater number was brought on by gin- 
drinking, and rendered irremediable by a long 
infliction of chains and idleness. Subjects ori- 
ginally so bad, and.then kept in a state of exas- 
peration for years, cannot be expected to yield 
a good praportion of curables. But, taking the 
recent cases, (which is the only way of estimat- 
ing the treatment fairly,) it will be found that 
Dr. Ellis cures ninety in a hundred. It should 
be remembered, too, that cases which are com- 
monly called recent, (that is, in which absolute 
insanity has been manifested for three months 
or so,) are not what enlightened medical men 
would call recent. They know how long—how 
many months or years—the evil must have 
existed, though the patient may have been un- 
conscious of it, or have been driven by fear to 
conceal it. If, under this disadvantage of con- 
cealment, ninety out of a hundred are yet cured, 
who will say that any kind of insanity is incurs. 
ble, if its beginnings be but watched? +4 
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These beginnings would be watched if the 
guardianship of the insane were placed in proper 
hands. The pernicious desire of secrecy being 
put an end to, proper methods of management 
would be adopted in an early stage. At present, 
when the nerves begin to be affected, the pa- 
tient’s first object is to keep his uncomfortable 
feelings from his friends—a notion which would 
never have entered his head, if he had not been 
educated in it. The agonies of his sleepless 
nights, his dreamy feelings by day, his failure 
of memory, his unaccountable agitations, are all 
kept secret, with more and more pain, till his 
eccentricities can be self-restrained no longer. 
His horror-stricken family then pursue the same 
plan. They try to fancy him rational to the 
last moment, and keep him shut up from every- 
body but his physician, till he becomes too ill to 
remain longer at home. Scarcely a beginning is 
yet made in overcoming a prejudice, and conse- 
quent custom, which would all along have ap- 
peared absurd enough if applied in any other 
case. It is difficult to see why an inflammation 
of a little porticn of the brain should be more 
disgraceful than an inflammation of the throat ; 
yet how absurd would it have been called, any 
time within this century, for a man with a quin- 
sey, to have struggled to conceal it, in the hope 
that it would go away of itself, before any body 
found it out,—struggling to speak, and swallow 
as if all was right about his throat,—and in per- 
petual agony lest the unlucky choke, which must 
come at last, should happen to betray him. There 
is all possible certainty that inflammation of the 
brain may be stopped as easily as any other in- 
flammation, if it is attacked in time ; and when 
people have learned to consider it in the same 
light as any other ailment, (except in as far as 
the importance of its consequences should in- 
duce a greater watchfulness, ) they will first train 
their children, as wise parents do, to give a sim- 
ple account of any uneasiness that they may feel, 
and then be ready to put them, with like sim- 
plicity, under the management most likely to 
effect their cure. When those days come, in- 
sanity will probably be no more of an evil than 
the temporary delirium of a fever is now; and 
those days will be at hand whenever a blameless 
disease shall cease to be considered a disgrace, 
and the absurdity of concealment shall be aban- 
doned, That this delusion should be surmounted, 
will be found the heart’s desire of every en- 
lightened and benevolent physician of the insane. 
If there be any who help to maintain it by hu- 
mouring the prejudices of the friends of their pa- 
tients, they expose themselves to a violent suspi- 
cion of caring more for their gains than for their 
science or their duties. 

The commonest objection to the true method 
of managing lunatics,—treating them as nearly 
as possible like rational beings,—is the supposed 
danger of letting them be at large. What is to 
be learned at Hanwell about this ? 

It is nearly twenty years since Doctor and 
Mrs. Ellis began to treat lunatics as much as 
possible as if they were sane ; and in all that 
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time no accident has happened. This was, of 
course, the point of their management most anxi. 
ously pondered by them, when they took the 
charge of the Wakefield institution, which was 
conducted by them with high honour and suc. 
cess for many years. The question of confine. 
ment or liberty was that on which the whole of 
their management hung. They decided for li. 
berty; determining that the possible loss of a life, 
perhaps of their own, would be a less evil than 
the amount of wo inflicted by the imprison. 
ment of a great number of irritable persons for 
a long series of years, They threw open their 
doors, were lavish of air, sunshine, liberty, and 
amusement to their patients ; and have been re. 
warded by witnessing the happiness they pro- 
posed, without paying the possible penalty. It 
should be remembered that the irritable are ex. 
asperated by opposition, and not by freedom, 
How much of the safety of Dr. Ellis’s patients 
may be owing to the recognition of this principle, 
and how muck to the system of classification to 
which he has been led by his adoption of phreno. 
logical principles, it is fur himself to declare ; 
but no one who witnesses the results can doubt 
the wisdom of his methods. I saw the worst pa. 
tients in the establishment, and conversed with 
them, and was far more delighted than surprised 
to see the effect of companionship on those who 
might be supposed the most likely to irritate 
each other. Some are always in a better state 
when their companions are in a worse; and the 
sight of wo has evidently a softening effect upon 
them. One poor creature, in a paroxysm of mi- 
sery, could not be passed by ; and while I was 
speaking to her as she sat, two of the most vio- 
lent patients in the ward joined me, and the one 
wiped away the scalding tears of the bound suf- 
ferer, while the other told me how “ genteel” an 
education she had had, and how it grieved them 
all to see her there. Why should it be suppos- 
ed that the human heart ceases its yearnings 
whenever confusion is introduced among the 
workings of the brain? And what is so likely 
to restore order, as allowing their natural play 
to the affections which can never be at rest? For 
those who cannot visit Hanwell, it may be enough 
to know that no accident has happened among 
Dr. Ellis’s many hundred patients, during the 
twenty years that he has been their guardian ; 
but there is a far higher satisfaction in witness- 
ing and feeling the evident security which prevails 
in the establishment, where the inmates are more 
like whimsical children, manageable by steadi- 
ness, than wretched maniacs, controllable only by 
force. “ O, do let me out! Do let me goto 
my dinner !” wailed one in her chamber, who had 
been sent there because she was not “ well 
enough” for suciety in the morning. The din- 
ner-bell had made her wish herself back again 
among her companions. ‘“ Let me out, and I 
will be quiet and gentle.” “ Will you?” was 
the only answer when her door was thrown open. 
In an instant she dispersed her tears, composed 
her face, and walked away like a chidden child. 


The talk of these paupers often abougds in ozths - 
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when they first enter ; but the orderly spirit of 
the society soon banishesthem, “J cannot hear 
those words,” Mrs. Ellis says. “I will hear 
anything that you have to say in a reasonable 
manner. I am in no hurry. I will sit down: 
and now let me hear.” No oaths can follow 
upon an invitation like this; and the habit of 
using them is soon broken. . 

An observation of what is passing within the 
walls at Hanwell may be found to throw much 
light on what is done in the world ; and, on this 
account, it is to be desired that all who have any 
share of the welfare of humanity in charge, 
should visit the place for higher purposes than 
those of curiosity. They may gain even much 
more than guidance towards the true principle 
of treating insanity. Let them inquire the chief 
cause of all this mental disease among the women 
who compose the majority of the society, and 
they will be told, “ gin-drinking.” Let them 
next inquire what led to gin-drinking, and take 
the answer to heart. Let them mark the direc- 
tion taken by the sorrow and anger of the mur- 
murers. ‘“‘ How do I do?” said one, in answer 
to a gentleman present, who had once incautious- 
ly promised to see what could be done for her. 
“ Pretty well, only pretty well. How else 
should I be, in this place? It is a barbarous 
thing to keep me here, when you said long ago 
you would do something to get me to London. 
You are like all the rest. You are a delusive 
man, It is as true of these helpless sufferers, 
as of the proudest among the wise, that not a 
word of their lips is forgotten before God. Alas, 
for those against whom the idlest of those words 
is rising up in judgment ! 

One blessed consequence (among many) must 
ensue from the Hanwell institution being more 
visited and becoming better known. There 
could not but be a speedy abatement of that po- 
pular horror at the inmates, which, when they 
arrive at the stage of convalescence, is an afflic- 
tion and an injury, from which their benevolent 
guardians are wholly unable to protect them. 
Mrs. Ellis’s efforts to procure for them a gra- 
dual and safe re-admittance into the world have 
failed, though her wishes were complied with by 
the committee. She petitioned for a pony chaise, 
in which the convalescent patients might go 
backwards and forwards between Brentford and 
Hanwell, when a messenger went to Brentford 
on business ; and every one must see the advan- 
tage to the patients of witnessing a little of the 
bustle of the world before they were called on to 
engage in it for themselves. The pony chaise 
was granted ; but, alas! the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were frightened, and the permission to 
go to Brentford is withdrawn! For the same 
reason, no patient is now permitted to show 
himself in the parish church, however well he 
may be. The trial was made, and the patients 
conducted themselves perfectly well ; but it dis. 
turbed the devotions of their neighbours that 
they should be there, thankingGod for their relief 
from the worst of calamities ; and st that church 
they are to be seen no more. This popular pre- 
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judice seems to render necessary the fulfilment 
of Mrs. Ellis’s anxious desire that there should 
be a liberty asylum, an intermediate resting-place, 
for these poor people between their present quiet 
home and the bustling abodes to which they must 
return. These people are paupers. ‘They can. 
not command leisure when they feel troubled, 
or rest when their new strength fails them. 
However, they may feel overcome during their 
first weeks of re-entrance upon life, they must 
seek for work, and do it to get bread. This is 
their happiest lot. Few of them escape being 
wounded by some shyness, some intimation that, 
having been in a mad-house, they will neveragain 
be on equal terms with the rest of the world. 
They are well aware of this beforehand, as is 
shown by their falling tears when Mrs. Ellis’s 
last benevolent smile is uponthem. Her parting 
blessing is a blessing. She invites them to come 
“home,” whenever they find themselves uncom. 
fortable ; and the feeling that they can do so, 
supports them when they go forth from their 
safe and kindly retreat, to shift for themselves in 
the cold world. The use made of the invitation 
shows this. A painter who had long experienced 
the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, at Wakefield, 
was grieved to leave them. Some time after he 
had returned to his business in the world, he had 
a typhus fever ; and when he was recovering, his 
first desire was to get back into his old quasters. 
“TI will go up to the asylum,” said he; “Iam 
sure they will give me a nursing till 1 get strong.” 
And so they did. But no invitation to return, 
no possible ordering of circumstances with re. 
spect to them in the Hanwell institution, will 
serve the purpose of a liberty asylum, where all 
will be rational, and at perfect liberty to go in 
and out in pursuit of their daily labour and 
other business in the world. It is to secure them 
quiet nights, and a clean and orderly home, and 
a refuge from wounding treatment when first re- 
suming labours and anxieties, which are quite 
enough for a delicate brain to bear, that this 
liberty asylum is desired. ‘Till such an establish- 
ment exists, there will be a failure of justice to- 
wards Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, and of mercy t® their 
charge. 

But there is another arrangement even more 
desirable than this, In witnessing the results of 
this splendid philanthropic experiment, nothing 
painful was intermingled with my delight but the 
thought of how much hangs upon two lives, This 
is too frail a dependence for a scheme which in- 
volves so vast an amount of human happiness. 
The best acknowledgment which society in its 
gratitude can make to Dr. and Mrs. Ellis is to 
take care that their work shall be 
when they rest from their labours. They have 
still the sorrow, after their long and intrepid 
toils, of finding themselves unaided, even in 
own institution, by the services of hearts and 
minds like their own. How is it possible that 
servants should be fit for so peculiar an office ss 
that of tending the insane, when no pains have 
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yet been taken to train them? By common con- 
sent, lunatics have hitherto been treated as babes, 
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or as wild animals, soothed by falsehoods, kept 
in awe by harshness, or controlled by violence. 
The race of servants is not likely to be the first 
to perceive the folly and iniquity of these me- 
thods, and to set about speaking nothing but 
truth, and uttering nothing but mildness, 
through all the temptations and provocations 
they must meet with in the discharge of their 
office. It is high time that some arrangement 
was adopted for training governors for their re- 
sponsibilities, and servants for their work. Mrs. 
Ellis truly says that there is little to be taught, 
—good sense and kindness (unteachable requi- 
sites!) being the life and soul of the system, if 
system it may be called. But there is munch to 
be unlearned ; and people are disabused of their 
prejudices by example, not by precept. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ellis ought not to be left to pick out the 
best assistants they can select from the multi- 
tude of ignorant mercenaries who apply for ser- 
vice. ‘It should be the care of the benevolent to 
be on the watch for persons worthy to assist and 
succeed them, and bring those persons under the 
operation of the benignant examples of the go- 
vernor of the Hanwell house, and of his lady. 
We may then feel certian that the social bene- 
fit originated by them is made fast and safe, and 
that future generations will have cause to bless 
their names. 

Some future generation will perhaps be more 
sensible than we are of the remarkable circum- 
stance which this institution presents to us, in 
the equal participation of a woman in one of the 
most magnificent achievements by which society 
ig served, in this age of magnificent achievements. 
The grandest philanthropic experiments which 
have hitherto proved undoubtedly successful, 
have been the work of men; and it has been 
thought enough for women to be permitted to 
follow and assist. Here is an instance, unsur- 





in importance, where a woman has, at 
least, equally participated ; an instance, too, 
where more was required than the spirit of love, 
patience, and fortitude, for which credit has al. 
ways been granted to the high-minded of the 
sex. A strong and sound intellect was here no 
less necessary than a kind heart. The very first 
act was an intrepid stripping off of prejudices, 
and an enlightened discernment alike of the end 
to be attained and the means to be chosen. The 
instrument has been proved perfectly equal to 
the work, and the sex is placed in a new state of 
privilege. Some will be doubtless found to per. 
ceive and make use of it. Women who are de. 
jectedly looking round for some opening through 
which they may push forth their powers of in. 
tellect as well as their moral energies, will set 
Mrs. Ellis’s example before them, and feel that 
the insane are their charge. They may wait till 
the end of the world, for a nobler office than that 
of building up the ruins of a mind into its origi. 
nal noble structure. Not the faithful Jews, re- 
storing the temple of Jehovah by night, with 
arms by their sides, were engaged in so hallowed 
a task. It involves some few perils, and a mul. 
titude of irksome toils; and the weight of the 
sympathies which it puts in action, are at times 
as much as can be sustained: but the spirit rises 
to meet its responsibilities ; and it has never 
yet been proved to what peril and what toil the 
bravery and patience of woman are unequal. 
They will not fail, in an instance like this, where 
it is known that the contest is with an evil which 
has only to be fairly met, to give ground, day 
by day. If it is true of woman that she can 
hope against hope, and toil against unceas- 
ing discouragement, there is no question what 
she can and will do towards a work whose com- 
pletion is, if she will believe it, in her own hands, 
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** Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit.” 


Dear Tarr, 


Tare. 


Do you know the Prace Royate in the “ Rue | “ Rue 29 Juillet”—which is the last relic re- 


Sr. Anros,” and the “ Marais?” J hope | 


you do. If not, how shall I attempt its de- 
scription? The Auld Town of our dear, well-be- 
loved Edinburgh, is not more unlike its pretty 
young bride, the New Town, than is the “ Ma- 
rais,” with all its appurtenances, to the Chaussée 


d’ Antin, with the “ Rue de la Paix”—*“< Rue | 
Castiglione” Rue de Rivoli”-and even that | distant days; and, perchance, on the very spot 


maining to us of the glorious and immortal days 
of 1830. Ob, how many ancient and modern re- 
collections press upon my memory and my heart, 
as I think of the “‘ Place Royale!” There once 
stood the famous Palais deg Tournelles, where 
tournaments and banquets were incessantly oc- 
cupying the chevaliers, or the dandies of those 
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where the statue of Louis XIII. now stands, 
the Count de Montgomery broke lance against 
the helmet of Henry II., which led to a wound 
in the eye of the monarch, from which a few 
days after he expired, and which induced his 
Queen, Catherine de Medicis, to order the des- 
truction of the old palace. There, yes at this 
« Place Royale,” half a century afterwards, in 
1604, the Inner Court of the old palace which 
had been desecrated by the establishment of a 
horse market, once more glittered with spears 
and helmets,—for Henry IV. resolved on recon- 
stracting the “ Place.” But Henry subsequently 
altered the purposes for which a portion of the 
old palace had been employed. Instead of tour- 
naments and feasts, he ordered gold and silver 
manufactories of stuffs to be established,—and 
erected only one side of a square of pavilions, 
leaving to private speculators the completion of 
his design. The “ Place Royale’ is a perfect 
square. You must keep Hampton Conrt Palace in 
your eye to have any sort of idea of the style of 
architecture, and the effect it produces upon you. 
It is, however, much larger than any square in 
Hampton, being 432 feet—surrounded by thirty- 
five pavilions. On the ground floor, even with 
the street, are piazzas open to the public; but 
they are low-roofed and antique. They are de- 
corated with pilasters, without entablature or 
cornice ; and above them rise two stories, besides 
the apartments formed in the roof. The pavi- 
lions, as the piazzas, are built of red brick and 
stone, with very lofty and conical roofs, covered 
with slates. Each pavilion is distinct, though 
the buildings adjoin each other, and form one 
front towards the open and carriage part of the 
square. The centre of the Place Royale is en- 
closed with an iron railing, which leaves a broad 
street round it,—and in the centre is placed the 
statue of Louis XIII., on which, if I had time, 
and you had space, my dear Tait, I could well 
dilate. Connected with the history of this “ Place 
Royale,” so ancient, and so interesting, we have 
associated the name of Carpinat Ricne tev, for 
he caused the equestrian statue of Louis XIII. 
there to be placed. We are thence conducted 
to its destruction by the people in 1792, when 
Kings were nearly as unpopular as they are at 
present, and when the Place changed its name 
‘ Royale,” for that of “ Des Vosges.” If old 
St. James's Palace were not so old, and so red, 
I should always associate it in my memory with 
the Place Royale of Paris. Nor must Naponvon 
be forgotten. He erected, in place of the de- 
stroyed and abolished statue, a beautiful foun- 
tain, consisting of an oetagonal basin, ifito which 
the water, after playing to a considerable height, 
fell in the form of a wheat sheaf! When this 
fountain was opened to the public, Napoleon was 
in the plenitude of his power ; and he would have 
been a bold prophet, who would have dared to 
have predicted that in a few short years, that 
same Napoleon would perish on a lone and bare 
rock, surrounded by an eternity of waters, and 
that the Bourbons would once more erect an 
equestrian statue of their Louis XIII. Yet 
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such are the mutations'of nations, as of men ; 
though, thanks be to God, truth, pri 
honour, ay, and liberty too, both civil and re. 
ligious, ever remain the same. On St. Charles's 
day, 1829, I witnessed the ceremony of the wn 
covering of the statue of Leuis XIIL, to the pubs 
lic! From that moment I predicted the down. 
fal of the old Bourbons,—and that before that 
day twelve months, they would all be exiled! 
The next St. Charles’s day, the eldest branch 
was at Holyrood. This is the Place Royale. I 
have done it great injustice: mais que voulez 
vous ? It does not belong to me to possess 
the talent for description possessed by one of 
the occupiers of one of these thirty-five pavi. 
lions. 

I have dwelt at some length on this interesting 
old palace, and venerable square,—not because it 
was formerly the seat of royalty, or the chosen 
ground for the shiverers of lances and the lovers 
of courtly splendour and regal pomp. There was 
a time, indeed, when the “ Chaussée d' Antin” was 
a mere plain—and when Catherine de Medicis 
selected a large spot of ground, occupied by tile 
kilns, and gardens interspersed with coppices 
and scattered dwellings, on which she erected 
the.J'uileries. In those days the court end of 
the town was the Bastille. But the times are 
changed :—and the “‘ Marais,” of which the 
« Place Royale” forms a part, is now the abode 
of “men of letters,” old nobility, and persons 
of good manners, but very moderate fortunes, 

Upon my word, I crave your pardon for so long 
an introduction to my friend Vicror Hveo,—but 
he resides in Pavitson, No, 6, ina portion erect- 
ed by Henry the Fourth, before he sold it to 
the builders of his time ; and, therefore, you must 
forgive me for transplanting you to the residence 
of this beguiler of our time, and this chaser away 
of our “ ennui” or our ill humour. If I tell you 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I 
take very little interest in the present ar former 
residences of kings, and yet have a large deve. 
lopment in my cranium of “ locality,”—-which 
means, I suppose, a love of residences of men of 
genius and worth. 

I shall imagine, then, my dear Tait, that you 
are lodging at Paris, in the Rue de la Paix,— 
and that you desire most ardently to be intro. 
duced to the author of “ Les Orientales,” and 
“ Les Feuilles d' Automne,” because you love 
poetry ; to the author of “ Han d'Islande,” “ Bug 
Jargal,” “ Le Dernier Jour d un Condamné,” 
and “ Notre Dame de Paris,” because you are 
partial to these romancers, though called “ lewd’’ 
and “ bantering” by Tete ; and to the author of 
“ Cromwell,” “ Hernani,” “ Marion de Lorme,” 
“« Le Roi «#' Amuse,” “ Lucrece Borgia,” and 
“ Marie Tudor,” because you are fond of the 
pure Drama, and because, with Hugo himself, 
you say,in his “ Litterature et Philosophie Mélées,” 
just published, “ Cest une grande et sericuse chose 
que le Thédtre ;" and again, “ Le Drame sane 
sortir des limites impartiales de art, a uné mia. 
sion nationale, une mission sociale, une mission 
humaine.” Yes, yes, 1 am not surprised that you 
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should desire to see, and to know a man, a dra- 
matist, a writer of plays, who has so well under- 
stood his mission as Victor Hugo, and who has 

so eloquently and so forcibly, es he has 
done in the following citation, the feelings with 
which he is imbued :— 

« Quand I’ auteur de ce drame voit chaque soir 
ce peuple si intelligent et si avancé, qui a fait 
de Paris la cité centrale du progrés, s entasser en 
foule devant un rideau que sa pensée, a lui chétif 
poete, va soulever le moment d’ apres, il sent 
combien il est peu de chose, lui, devant tant d’ 
attente et de curiosité ; il sent que si son talent 
n’est rien, il faut que sa probité soit tout ; il 
s interroge avec sévérité et recueillement sur la 
portée philosophique de son ceuvre ; car il se sait 
responsable, et il ne veut pas que cette foule 
puisse lui demander compte un jour de ce qu'il 
lui aura enseigné. Le poéte aussi a charge d’ames. 
Il ne faut pas que la multitude surte du théatre 
sans emporter avec elle quelque moralité austere 
et profonde. Aussi espere-t-il bien, Dieu aidant, 
ne développer jamais sur la scene que des choses 
pleinés de lecons et de conseils. 11 fera toujours 
apparaitre volontiers le cercueil dans la salle du 
banquet, la pricre des morts a travers les refrains 
de l’orgie, la cagoule a cété du masque. 1) lais- 
sera quelquefois le carnaval débraillé chanter a 
tue-téte sur l’avant scene ; mais il lui criera du 
fond du théatre: memento quia pulvis es! I) sait 
bien que l'art seul, l'art pur, ]’art proprement dit 
n’exige pas tout cela du poete ; mais il pense 
qu’au théatre surtout il ne suffit pas de remplir 
seulement les conditions de l'art.” 

This is real “ Utilitarianism ;” and Bentham 
must look down with pleasure from other spheres 
and worlds, on such a disciple, in this land called 
“Earth.” It is true, quite true, that the theatre 
has an important mission,—and | do not know 
that I am not prepared to go a great way with 
Victor Hugo, when he says,— 

“Le Théatre, nous le répéton, est une chose 
qui enseigne et qui civilese. Dans nos temps 
de doute et de curiosité, le théatre est deve- 
nu pour les multitudes ce qu était l’église au 
moyen-age, le lieu attrayant et central. Tant 
que ceci durera, la fonction du poéte drama- 
tique sera plus que'une magistrature, et pres- 
que un sacerdoce. II pourra faillir comme 
homme ; comme poéte, il devra étre pur, digne, 
et sérieux.” 

But we must not linger on our road, so I will 
call on you at ten o'clock in the morning,—get 
into an omnibus on the Boulevards, at the cor- 
ner of the Rue de la Paix,—drive up for “ three- 
pence British money,” to the Place de la Bas- 
tille, where the Doctrinaires are insolently erect- 
ing a monument, to mock us in our miseries and 
disappointments, in honour of that Revolution 
of 1830, which they have dishonoured and de- 
stroyed ; and then taking down the Rue St. An- 
toine, to the right, we gain, at a few paces, a 
very short street, conducting us to our old fa- 
vourite starting point, the “‘ Place Royale.” Turn 
round to your right, my dear Tait, as you 
get under the archway, and you will see, in the 





corner, No. 6,——or Pavilion 6, which is 
same th : wees Hugo est-il chez lui 2” 
you Wi of a clean-capped, nice-looking 
lady, who sits in the porter’s lodge ; and « — 
Monsieur,” is sure to be the reply, because oe 
have had the precaution to arrive there before 
eleven, and from eleven till twelve Victor js 
“at home.” The staircase is neither modern 
nor ancient, but the stairs are stone; and, on 
the second floor on the left, is the apartment 
of the poet. We have now rung the bell, which 
gives a most distinct and bass tone, not “ tink. 
ling,” “tinkling,” like the little bells in the 
Chaussée d’Antin. The hall could hold many a 
salon in the Rue de la Paix, and have some feet 
to spare, and is as gloriously lofty as if our an. 
cestors had an aversion to crowded rooms and 
fetid atmosphere. The hall is surrounded with 
pictures and engravings of a secondary merit ; 
but the beautiful “ Abbey of Westminster” is not 
b adly portrayed. 

“ Walk this way, gentlemen,” says the civil 
“‘ femme de chambre,” and on we march to the 
“‘ salle.d-manger,” or dining-room. 

But what have we here? Four children! Then 
Hugo is married? Indeed he is, and, in a few 
minutes, we will introduce you to his wife. But, 
first of all, the children! What are they about? 
Oh it is “ Jeudi gras,” or Demi. carnival, or one 
“‘ fat day,” out of forty lean ones. Is all thisa 
mystery to you? Perhaps so. Then I will tell 
you. This is “ mi caréme,” or mid Lent; and 
these dear children are imitating their betters, 
and dressing up in masks and costumes ; but 
with this difference, that they laugh and sport 
in private, whilst we grown-up babies ride in 
cold weather in open coaches on the Boulevards, 
for hours together, throwing “ bonbons”’ to the 
people ; and either masking ourselves to hide our 
shame, or painting our faces because we have no 
shame to hide. ‘‘ Come hear, my dear Leopoldine, 
how old are you?” “Neuf ans et demi, Monsieur,” 
and away she jumps, for she is disguised as Co- 
lumbine. ‘ Well, Charles, how terrible your 
sword looks: pray do not draw it: you are quite 
a hero,’—for Charles has painted himself mus- 
tachoes, and looks cruelly terrific.— Let me see, 
you are eight years old.” ‘‘ Non, Monsieur, sept 
ans et demi,” and away he runs to slay and de- 
stroy not only Columbine, but all the world with 
his wooden sword. I wish all swords were as blood- 
less. “‘ Why, Victor, my fine fellow, Victor,—what 
are vou about with your coat of many colours?” 
Victordeigns me no reply; for what an ignoramus 
I must be not to know that his dress is that of 
Harlequin! Victor would not even tell me that 
he was five and a-half years old,—and I think 
he was quite right after such stupidity on my 
part. However, since that, we have made it up, 
—and I have kissed his dark eyes, and his red 
lips ; and said, as I now repeat, ‘‘ Bless you, my 
sweet boy!” But Mademoiselle “ Apex” is 
very much occupied. She has drawings and 
prints, and toys and tongs, and I know not 
what besides, in glorious confusion around her. 
Her eye, like that of her father’s, seems “in a 
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gne frenzy rolling ;” but in one respect she 
does not imitate him, for she has not made up 
her mind what character she is to personify. If 
J dared to counsel her at this awful moment, I 
would tell her not only now, but ever to remain 
as sweet and as natural as she is naturally ;— 
but I am not courageous enough to disturb the 
ponderings of her soul ;—and whilst deciding 
what course I should take, the door between 
the “ salle-d-manger” and the salon opens, and 
Madame Hugo invites us into the study. | 
ought to say something about the “ curiosities,” 
of “wood and carved work,” with all sorts of 
« devilries”” upon them in this said ‘“ salle-d- 
manger ;” but the children were much better 
than the devils, or even than Shakspeare’s 
witches, who hang over the chimney of that 
study or boudoir, into which, in a few minutes, | 
will usher you. 

Madame Hugo you appear struck with! So 
was 1,—and so am I,—and so are all who know 
her. Handsome, elegant, intelligent, lively, and 
devoted to her husband’s fame and her chil- 
dren’s happiness, she cannot fail to attract your 
attention, and excite your interest. If I were 
to say more than this, and she heard it, or knew 
it, 1 suppose J] should stand a good chance of 
being scolded,—and, therefore, we will merely 
wish her, for her husband, all the usefulness and 
honour they both desire ; and that her children 
may follow the footsteps of their parents, and in 
all respects be like them. 

The large square salon has some old family, 
and some old palace furniture about it. Some- 
thing of ‘mon pere,” who was a “ vieux soldat” — 
and of my mother, (I mean Hugo’s,) who was a 
“ Vendéenne,”’—something of the palace of the 
Tournelles, and the old pavilion of Henri 1V. ; 
and with all these somethings, some modern 
chairs and tables, belonging not to the times of 
“ Han d’Islande,” “ Bug Jargal,” and ‘“ Notre 
Dame de Paris,” but to the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty five, or 
thereabouts. 

Having left the “salon,” which “ gives on the 
place,” as we Frenchmen say, or which “ looks 
over the square,” as you say in England, we 
enter immediately the “ sanctum sanctorum” of 
the poet, the dramatist, and the romancer, and 
arrive at the study, library, or boudoir, Hugo 
has a passion for Shakspeare. The moment you 
enter his “‘ sanctum,” this is quite clear to you, 
even just as clear as when written, recorded as 
it is from the xxiv page of his “ Litterature et 
Philosophie Mélées” to the end, even page Ixxv 
of the self-same introduction. His ‘‘ Macbeth’s 
witches,” over his mantel-piece, is an admirable 
painting ; and his “‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” is 
indebted to that picture for even a portion of 
the inspiration of the poet. “God can do all 
things,” says Hugo ; “ all epochs and ali climates 
are good to him. Antiquity can boast of Homer, 
but the middle age had its Dante. Suaxsrrane 
and Catueprais belong to the north ; whilst 
the Bible and the pyramids appertain to the 
CN pesrncrcorcichpesidsbssone set “* The age which was 
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great enough to have its Charlemagne, surely 
could not have been too insignificant to have its 


SHAKSPEARE, ”.........0s00seeee0es “ Voltaire speke 
to a party,—Moliere spoke to society,—-bat 
SHAKsPEARE speaks to man.”............. +00 BS 


not,” (he speaks to young poets,) “ Be not of 
the opposition, nor of the Government. 
on the contrary, to society as Moliere, and to 


humanity as SHAKSPEARE. ..........+--sees00s “Do 
not run down Ssaaxspeare, to bring him to a 
level with Kotzebue.” .............seeeeseeees “ God, 


manifested to the people, providence explained 
to man ;—this, this is the simple and all the 
foundation of real tragedy, from King (Edipus 
up to MACBETH.” ...........00eeseeeeeeee * But a few 
men in each generation can even read, with in. 
telligence, Homer, Dante, or Suaxsrzars ; but 
all bend before such Colossuses.”...........<..+ ++ 
‘“‘ During fifty years, only twelve men have writ- 
ten their names on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
But, oh, how few souls have risen to the sum- 
mits of Dante and of SHaxsrsars !! !” 

I have proved my statement to be correct,— 
have I not ?—that “Hugohasa passion for Shak. 
speare,” and he reverences the land which pro. 
duced him, and the language in which his thoughts 
were embodied. 

Victor Hugo is thirty-two years of age. He 
looks quite as old as he is. He has been a hard 
student and a laborious writer, and he carries 
this in his face. To-day he is not looking very 
well. He suffers a good deal from irritation of 
the stomach and bowels, brought about by the 
sympathy which exists between the brain and the 
more animal portion of our nature. His “ No. 
tre Dame de Paris” affected his health consi. 
derably, and he has not got over the effects of 
over-excitement. To-day he has been sitting 
two hours in a bath. His medical advisers coun. 
sel him to enter a warm one, and remain in it 
till it becomes gradually cool. I dare say this is 
very able advice, but 1 confess to you I do not 
understand it. He is correcting, at the moment 
we are with him, the proofs of his “ Litterature 
et Philosophie Mélées,” which Renduel is publish- 
ing to correspond with the rest of Hugo's works. 
Victor is admirably delineated in the portrait I 
sent you. I think “ Deveria” has failed in his 
likeness, though Madame Hugo will perhaps be 
displeased with me for saying so. 1 have agreat 
respect for her opinion ; but even a greater con- 
fidence in my eye-sight. Hugo has an astonish. 


he set up for an astrologer ; and many of the 
honest folks of our country communes, or vil. 
lages and hamlets in France, would hardly dare 
to consult him, for they believe he has communi-_ 
cations with the “ Devil.” The old royalists 


non-resistance. I am not a craniologist in toto, 
but such heads as Hugo's, when compared with 


the productions of his mind, the effusions of his 
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soul, and the flights of his imagination, come 
marvellously to the aid of Gall and Spurzheim. 
Hugo is not above five feet eight inches (Eng- 
lish) high, is round-shouldered, rather inclined 
to fulness of habit, and looks in his face to be 
‘‘a dreamer of dreams,” and a bit of a wizard. 
If you, my dear Tait, could supply your readers 
with as good a copy of the lithographic print I 
sent you, as that print is a perfect resemblance 
of the original, your readers will be able to form 
an accurate idea of certainly our best romancer, 
best poet, and best dramatist (speaking of the 
romantically best) in the year 1834, I say in 
the year 1834; because, with Hugo, I think that 
‘‘la victoire est aux generations nouvelles,” that 
the “impulsion est donnée,—la marée monte ;” 
and with him I add, ‘ nous croyons donc ferme- 
ment a l'avenir ;” which means that though Hugo 
stands, in my opinion, unrivalled to-day, he may 
not be so to-morrow, and that France is march- 
ing rapidly in the good ways of civilization and 
improvement. 

The “ Study” of Victor Hugo, or his “ Sanc- 
tum,” or “ Boudoir,” is a delicious retreat! On 
two large tables are spread all the medals of 
great men, by Davin, in bronze,—old pictures, 
old books, old prints, old furniture, painted 
blinds, and a quiet studious light. Plenty of 
paper and “ proofs,” pens and confusion,—but no 
dust or dirt, no litter or evidences of inattention 
to the age in which we live are observable. 
“ Micnen CueEvaAier, who used to write so 
splendidly in the French Globe, on alt questions 
of political eeonomy—who was afterwards one of 
the heads of the St. Simonian family, and is now 
studying America on the spot, in the United 
States—was always one of the best-dressed men 
in Paris. Do you think he was a dandy ? No, 
—indeed he was not—but he did not believe 
that aman of genius must of necessity be rude or 
dirty. So Victron Hueco is amiable enough to 
write in a lady’s a/bum,—attentive to the cour- 
tesies of life enough to do as the rest of the 
world do in all matters of indifference ,—is polite 
enough, not to keep your cook waiting half an 
hour, when he is invited to your house to dinner, 
—and does not fear for his reputation as an au- 
thor, because he answers you when you speak to 
him,—and does not indulge inthat real or affected 
absence, which led a certain English clergyman 
to shake hands with a passing friend through a 
pane of glass, which he first broke with his fist, 
in a fit of assumed distraction!! Real genius 
and real talent will not be indifferent to the cour- 
tesies of life, or to what we call even trivial oceur- 
rences. Victor Hugo you have now seen! He 
is no misanthorpe,—no recluse,—and not one of 
those who can never find time to say, ‘“‘ How d’ye 
do?” even to an old aunt, who may plague about 
caps and fashions. Nor is he shut up even in 
his imaginative and poetic literature. He is a 
man who examines a// that is passing around him 
—profits from all he hears, sees, and observes— 
and is progressing with the moral sun, which is 
now shining brighter than ever, in the moral fir- 
mament which is above us. This is Victor Hugo. 





But we have a vast deal before us to examine 
and develop ; his works to examine, and his sya. 
tems to explore and even probe. From this mo. 
ment, then, we must become more grave,—and 
as our Visit to the man is at an end, we have only 
to do with the citizen, the poet, the dramatist, 
and the romancer. 

But stay ! first of all you must have a short 
biography, and then a short vindication,—for 
Hugo has enemies as well as friends, and hats 
and owls will always hate the sun. But let them 
flap and cry away ; Hugo shall continue to serve 
his generation, by his genius, his talents, and his 
patriotism. 

‘Victron Marre Hueco” was born on the 26th 
February, 1802, at Besancon, which was former. 
ly an old Spanish town. His father, Joseph 
Leopold Sigisbert Hugo, was a colonel of a re. 
giment, then quartered in that place ; and his 
mother, Sophia Trebuchet, was the daughter of 
an “armateur,” or supplyer of ships stores at 
Nantes in La Vendee. 

“* Mon pere vieux soldat, ma mere Vendéenne.” 
A weak and sickly baby, nearly in a dying con- 
dition, at the age of six weeks, it was trans- 
ported, in its mother’s arms, from Besancon, to 
the Isle of Elba, where, till three years old, it 
remained with its parents. Its first accents were 
those of an Italian idiom of the Isle; and there 
it vegetated till 1805, when the mother came to 
Paris,—lived inthe Rue deClichy, and sent young 
Victor to the school of the “ Rue du Mont Blane.” 
The only comrade of those days whom he re. 
members, was the young ‘ Delon,” afterwards 
prosecuted, by the Restoration, for a conspiracy 
at Saumur, against that wretched government ; 
but who subsequently died in Greece, command- 
ant of the artillery of Lord Byron, In 1807, 
the father of Victor was appointed, by Napoleon, 
Gsovernor of the province of “ Aveluio,” and his 
mother, himself, and brothers accompanied their 
parents. The father was occupied with extir- 
pating the bands of brigands, with which that 
country swarmed, and, amongst others, that of 
« Fra.Diavolo.” From 1807 to 1809, he re- 
mained in that province ; and though then only 
seven years of age, Victor brought away with 
him a thousand sensations, — marvellous and 
striking recollections of defiles, of abysses, 
of mountains, of gigantic and fairy-like per- 
spectives and landscapes, which he has never 
forgotten, and which were, to a certain degree, 
the foundation of his future mental occupations. 
From 1809 to 1811, Madame Hugo preserved 
a profound seclusion in the Faubourg Saint 
Jacques, and devoted her time to what she called 
the education of her sons. His mother was ten- 
der as a mother, but austere and reserved ; her 
discipline was regular and imperious; she ad- 
mitted of little familiarity ; but there was no 
“mysticism” in her communications with her 
children. She told all, and explained all ; and, 
aided by a former priest, but who had deserted 
his profession by marrying, she gave more than 
the elements of an education to her children. 
For two years, from 1809 to 1811, the Royalist Ge- 
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neral, “La Horie,” who was afterwards arrested 
by Napoleon, and put to death, was secreted by 
Madame Hugo, in her residence; and during 
that period, he succeeded in defying the police. 
This fact made a deep impression on the mind 
of Victor; and the death of “La Horie,” his 
father’s friend, gave a mournful turn to the 
poetry then dormant in the soul of the young 
romancer. It is quite certain that the death, 
the cruel, unnecessary, and vengeful death of 
«La Horie,” led the mind of Hugo, in 1814, to 
embrace the Royalist cause. 

In 1811, he left Paris with his mother and his 
brothers, for Span, where they all rejoined their 
father, who had been created General,—then 
«“ Premier Major-dome” of the palace, and go- 
vernor of two provinces. On the arrival of Vic- 
tor and his mother at Madrid, they lodged for 
some time at the palace of Macerano,—and he 
was admitted to the “ seminary of the nobility,” 
where he remained a year. At this school of the 
Spanish nobility, Victor, and his brothers, were 
attacked by the youths of the country for their 
attachment to Napoleon ; and in one of the po- 
litical duels of boys, only ten and twelve years 
of age, a brother of Victor was seriously wounded. 
They fought with knives. In 1812, the thrones 
erected by Napoleon in Europe, began to crum- 
ble,—-because they were so erected, not for the 
good of the people, but to satisfy the ambition 
of a particular dynasty. Madame Hugo took 
the alarm, and returned at the end of that year 
to Feuillantines ; bringing with her Victor and 
his brother Eugene, but leaving behind her el- 
dest son, who was sub-Lieutenant, under the or- 
dérs of his father. At Feuillantines, the former 
old priest re-commenced his labours. ‘Tacitus 
and Juvenal were the masters they studied. But 
with the religious education of her sons, Ma- 
dame Hugo but little interfered. This was a 
grave fault, and one cannot but signalize it. Vic- 
tor’s mother was “ Voltairian” in her principles, 
—and she did not, though positive in her habits 
and views, think it right either to counsel them 
to adopt, or reject, the system and opinions of 
this false philosophy. This was the education 
of Hugo. The Italian of “ Elba,” and the Spa- 
nish of the “ school of the nobility,” were not, 
and never will be forgotten. The romantic 
scenes, and events of Avelino—his seclusion in 
Paris—the lessons of the old priest, and of “ Ge- 
neral La Horie’ —the death of his father’s friend 
—the duel at Madrid—and his wandering sort 
of life as a son of a soldier—had formed his cha- 
racter, and given a decided impression to his 
thoughts and feelings. Madame Hugo, “ a Ven- 
dean” by birth, became, from the moment of the 
execution of “ La Horie,” yet more Royalist, 
while her husband was devoted to the empire. 
Victor, at this time, (1814,) was twelve years 
old. Already he had begun “ to versify,”’—and 
“ Cutvatry, and Rotanp,” was the subject of 
his song. The Resroration produced gradually 
4 separation between his father and mother, 
which, during “ the hundred days of 1815,” led 
to Victor and Eugene being placed by the for- 
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mer in an institution to prepare them for the 
Polytechnic school, and to their being torn from 
the arms of their beloved mother. In 1814, and 
1815, the boy Victor had become enamoured of 
a little girl, whom afterwards he married, and 
whom every evening he saw, accompanied by 
his mother, at the house of her parents. In those 
years his education had changed. His mother 
placed no restraint on the books he read. 
He studied everything, learnt geography alone, 
and became a young man at even thirteen 
years of age. This was a capital error: but 
his history was bound to be romantic,—and 
the serious and mathematical education at the 
Rue Saint Marguerite and College de Louis le 
Grand, given by order of his father, from 1815 
to 1818, removed most of the evils which such 
prior desultory occupations as those of 1814 and 
1815 would otherwise have produced. In 1816 
Victor wrote a classical drama called “ Irtaméne,” 
commemorative of the return of Louis the Kigh- 
teenth to France, whom, then, he regarded “ as 
the end of revolutions. In 1817 he began an- 
other, entitled, “ Athelie ou les Scandinaves,’— 
but his third act was the point at which he 
stopped. In the same year, a poem by Victor, 
entitled, “ Les Avantages de Il’ Etude,” attracted 
a great deal of attention ; and the youth of fif- 
teen was considered little short of a prodigy. In 
1818, the father of Victor consented to both his 
sons not following the military or engineering 
profession ; and the thoughts of the Polytechnic 
School, for which they had been educated, were 
abandoned. Prizes at the “ Academie des jeux 
Floraur,” at Toulouse, were gained, in 1819, for 
odes on the ‘* Statue of Henry the Fourth,” and 
‘The Verguis of Verdun;” and, in 1820,the poem 
of “* Moise sur le Nil” obtained for him the dis- 
tinguished honour of *‘ Maitre-és-jeux floraux.” 

From this moment Victor became a man. The 
love which he bore for the “ Young Girl,” in 
1814, grew with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength. The mutual families perceived the 
fact, but the young couple were allowed only to 
see each other for a moment. The “ First 
Sigh” was the poem which immortalized his grief; 
and, at eighteen years of age, (a fact scarcely 
credible,) he wrote “ Han p’ Istanpe.” Those 
who have read this production of the pen of the 
romancer, will not forget the virgin purity of 
Ordener, or the Kiss of Ethel, in the long corri- 
dor; and the poet’s own emotions dictated, at 
eighteen, the scenes he delineated. His “ Royal- 
ist and Religious Odes” were written when Hugo 
was between eighteen and twenty years of age ; 
and during that time he edited, aided by his 
brother and some friends, “ Le Conservateur 
Litteraire.” The writings of Scott, Byron, and 
Moore he then examined and analysed. In 1821, 
Hugo lost his mother. This was to him a source 
of inexpressible grief. He had been devotedly 
attached to her; and his mind, already melan- 
choly, became increasingly sad and desponding. 
In an obscure corner of Paris, Victor then re- 
sided alone. The Royalists offered him protec. 
tion, place, and honours. He refused all; but 
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the King inscribed his name on the pension list. 
This pension was due to a circumstance which 
reflected honour on Hugo, and not less honour on 
Louis the Eighteenth. At that period the former 
playmate of Victor, “ Delon,” was pursued by the 
police, for having been concerned in the conspi- 
racy of Saumur. Hugo, on learning the fact, 
wrote to Delon’s mother, and offered his apart- 
ment as an asylum. This letter was opened by 
the police, and placed before the King. Louis 
the Eighteenth, after having read it, exclaimed, 
“I know this young man, (Hugo,)—he acts with 
honour and affection to his old schoolfellow— 
the next vacant pension I will give him.” Years 
afterwards, Victor learnt the particulars of this 
interesting event ; but, as the pension of the 
King was granted at the moment that the first 
volume of ‘‘ Odes” appeared, the poet attributed 
the royal mark of distinction exclusively to that 
circumstance. 

In October, 1822, at the age of twenty, Victor 
married, his first, his earliest, and his only love. 
In 1823, his “ Han d’Islande,” which had been 
written three years previously, was published. 
In 1824, his second volume of “ Odes and Bal- 
lads,” and his “ La Muse Francaise,” obtained 
for him further renown. In 1825, general litera- 
ture, and a journey with Charles Nodiér to Moni 
Blanc, led to the preparation, in 1826, of an ac- 
count of that interesting pilgrimage,—and to his 
third volume of “ Odes and Ballads.” In 1827, 
he published his ‘“‘ Cromwell.” In 1828, his 
*€ Orientales.” In 1829, ‘* Le Dernier Jour d’un 
Condamné,’—*“ Marion Delorme,’—and “ Her- 
nani ;"—and in February, 1830, Hernani was 
first performed in Paris, creating a sensation 
wholly impossible to be described. A preface to 
the poetical works of Doval,—and “ Notre 
Dame de Paris,” engaged the poet and romancer 
in 1831. In 1832, he produced “ Le Roi 
l‘Amuse,’—in 1833, ‘* Lucrece Borgia,” and 
“* Marie Tudor,’’—and in the first three months 
of 1834, “ Litterature et Philosophie Mélées.” 
He is now occupied with a new “ romance,” 
which will appear in the autumn of this year. 
During the last nine years, the life of Victor 
Hugo has been unchangeable. Blessed with 











competency, but not affluence,—his reputation 
in spite of multitudes of detractors, continued to 
increase, and his conduct has been grave, pure 
honourable, independent, and nobly but disin. 
terestedly ambitious. His political opinions are 
modified by experience and transformed by age 
and experience, and he loves true, full, and prac. 
tical liberty. The pension of Louis XVIII. 
ceased when “ Labourdonnaye” was minister, 
as Hugo refused longer to accept it ;—and when 
the Revolution of 1830 arrived, it found the 
poet free from all engagements. Hugo believed 
that the Bourbons could and would -found jn 
France a constitutional monarchy. He was dis. 
appointed, and he renounced them. Since the 
Revolution of 1830, he has sung the horrors of 
“ The Three Days,” has excited the enthusiasm 
of France by his ‘‘ Ode to the Column of the 
Place Vendome ;” and has made the roof of the 
Pantheon ring with his funeral offerings to the 
memory of the dead of 1830. 

In 1828, General Hugo, the poet’s father, ex- 
pired. He left to his son a fair name, and an 
unsullied honour, though but small earthly pos- 
sessions. Hugo has since that period had to 
support himself and his family by his pen; and 
it is a fact, that notwithstanding the unrivalled 
success of all his productions, whether as a poet, 
a romancer, or as a dramatist, he has been but 
ill compensated, except by an abundant harvest 
of renown, for the works of his genius, and the 
labours of his mind. Yet, who has the right to 
complain, when “ Paradise Lost’ was sold for 
* Five Pounps ?” 

This is the life of Vicrorn Hueco! Does it re- 
quire an apology? I think not; and yet that 
life has been attacked most bitterly, repeatedly, 
and, I may add, incessantly, by hundreds of ene- 
mies. Although thus I am of opinion that 
Hugo requires no apologist, yet as the libels of 
the senseless, or the enmity of jealous rivals, 
may have reached even the other side of the 
Tweed, I shall, in my next letter, examine, 
with frankness, the charges brought against him, 
and the replies which are offered to those ac- 
cusations. ‘lhose replies are I think triumphant. 

O. P. Q. 





A CHAPTER ON FLOGGING 


BY AN OLD OFFICER. 


From my earliest childhood I have had an 
abhorrence for the very sound of the word flog. 
It has, notwithstanding, been my fate to witness 
this inhuman custom in various forms, and to 
know experimentally the abominations of birch- 
rods, ferulm, rattans, horsewhips, and that mo- 
dern substitute for thumbscrews and racks, the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. 1 speak feelingly on the sub- 
ject, when I say that I regard flogging as one of 
the sorest evils under the sun. My memory is 
singularly tenacious, and I remember every flog- 
ging I have received. This may be owing to my 
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natural irritability of skin; for my medical atten- 
dant, during a recent attack of erysipelas, seri- 
ously assured me that he had never seen an in- 
stance of such an irritable epidermis ; however, 
I can aver that I perfectly remember every 
twinge of my first sound birching. This splen- 
did operation took place on the following occa- 
sion :—I was sent to a respectable academy, at 
Rumford, in company with an elder brother, a 
few days after a celebrated contest for Middlesex 
between Burdett and Mainwaring, in which my 
father, being an attaché of the Court, had given 
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his vote for the Tory candidate ; and when, on 
arrival in the playground, some of the boys re- 
quested to know, in a boyish kind of slang lan- 

e, what side I was for, alluding to some kind 
of play, I innocently mistook the question for a 
challenge as to my politics, and very vehemently 
shouted aloud, “‘ Mainwaring for ever!” A 
hearty ha! ha! ha! from some twenty urchins, 
followed this unlucky exhibition of my notions 
of the fitness of things in Middlesex. And as I 
was from that time forth dubbed “ Mainwaring-for- 
ever,” it is easy to believe that sundry pugilistic 
encounters followed my unfortunate debut. In 
these I was generally successful ; but, neverthe- 
less, I was still doomed to hear (what now be- 
came an uncouth sound to my ears) the name of 
the sitting member for Middlesex. At length 
my brother, having bestowed a drubbing on a 
boy whose metal was too much for me, the young 
rascal, in malice, accused him of the heinous of- 
fence of employing another boy’s towel to wash 
himself on some occasion ; and, though I knew 
him to be innocent of the crime, he was, to my 
sincere sorrow, visited with a “ sound flogging,” 
as the dominie delighted to express himself, when 
announcing the coming torture. This was one 
of the cruelest exhibitions, save one, I ever wit- 
nessed. The time chosen for the execution of his 
sentence was after washing, previous to going 
to bed ; when the culprit, as he was termed, was 
of course undressed. I perfectly well remember 
the very corner of the school-room in which I sat, 
trembling and crying for my brother’s sufferings, 
while he was most unmercifully lashed from the 
shoulders downwards, till his back was one mass 
of bruises and bleeding wounds. The master was 
a clergyman, and his favourite text was anent 
the sparing not the rod; at least he preached 
every day to us boys on the subject; and never 
did he allow three days to elapse without prac- 
tising what he preached. I slept with my bro- 
ther; and when I went to bed, and more closely 
examined the state of his back, and reflected on 
the cause of his sufferings, I very strenuously 
urged him to accompany me in running away 
from the tyrant. ‘This was decided upon; and 
the following Sunday morning was fixed for car- 
rying the intention into effect. The reason of 
that morning being chosen, was the circumstance 
that the master never made his appearance on a 
Sunday till we saw him in the pulpit, and the 
usher indulged longer in bed than usual. As 
we thought it advisable to divide the atten- 
tion of the pursuers, who, we anticipated, would 
follow our heels, we advised with another boy, 
whose grievances were the theme of the school, 
he having been repeatedly and brutally flogged, 
when we could perceive no cause; and, as his 
Parents resided about four miles out of Epping, 
in the direction of the forest, it was agreed that 
we should all take that direction, he being ac- 
quainted with the localities. Accordingly, at the 
usual hour of rising, six o’clock, (it being sum- 
mer time,) we three took care to be down rather 
earlier than any of the other boys. But when 
we had reached the lobby and procured our caps, 





a difficulty occurred, which nearly discomfited our 
plan of operations. The chain had not been as yet 
removed from the door, nor the bolts withdrawn. 
The key turned readily in the lock ; but the bolts 
made a hideous squeaking noise, and the chain 
fell from our tremulous hands with a rattle which 
brought the surly old cook up out of the kitchen, 
We had the presence of mind, however, to begin 
pelting each other with our caps,—and she, mis- 
taking the noise she had heard for our play, 
after a grumble about breaking the Sabbath, 
descended to her under-ground abode. This 
untoward incident had completely cowed the 
big boy, and even my brother voted that it 
would not do. It must be remembered that 
they had both been flogged and were un- 
der the vile influence of fear; I at that time 
was intact, and, therefore, perhaps, was more 
determined. I can only account for my te. 
merity in this manner; for | have since been 
convinced that flogging is destructive of cou- 
rage. Finding them hang fire in this manner, I 
stepped forward, saying that I at least would 
not stay to be flogged for nothing ; and smartly 
opening the door, which nobody staid to close, 
soon found myself past the kitchen window, the 
last source of danger, and in a few minutes we 
had all cleared the town and passed the turn- 
pike. As we anticipated that we should have 
but small grace, since we should infallibly be 
missed at breakfast, if not before, we lost no 
time in crossing the fields and making towards 
the forest, which offered ample means of con- 
cealment. Accordingly, having reached a rising 
ground about two miles from the town, which 
commanded a view of the path for about half a 
mile, we established a sentry to look out for the 
enemy, while the remainder of the party sought 
for a good hiding-place. About a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, when we perceived our friend the 
usher, accompanied by half-a-dozen of the oldest 
boys of the school, following our track in hot pur- 
suit. A friendly dry ditch, about forty yards from 
the stile, over which we knew they must pass, en- 
abled us to conceal our noble selves, and in a 
few minutes we had the satisfaction to perceive 
our friends safely past, and making their way 
towards that part of the country where D. lived. 
Our course was now clear, and in another quar- 
ter of un hour we were in the thickest part of 
Epping forest, and quietly amusing ourselves 
by observing the deer browsing upon the green- 
sward, 

Having escaped all danger of a recapture, we 
partook of our breakfasts with a good appetite. 
We had made provision for this important opera- 
tion, by preserving some mutton pies, which the 
school pie-woman had brought for sale on the 
previous half-hoiiday ; and to these we had added 
some biscuits and cheese. About ten o'clock, we 
broke cover ; and D. bidding us adieu, made his 
way homewards, calculating on reaching his 
father’s about noon, when the usher and his pack 
would be departed : while my brother and I made 
for the London road. We pursued our course 
towards the metropolis, not without some occa- 
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sional misgivings, and reached St. Paul's Church 
at near four o'clock in the afternoon. Having 
heen educated piously, we thought it right to 
enter the church and listen to the service ; after 
which, being tolerably rested, we progressed 
homewards, having still about a dozen miles to 
travel, At nine o'clock at night, we reached 
Edmonton church-yard ; and calling on an old 
nurse of mine, who occupied’ one of the alms- 
houses, she regaled us with tea, and engaged a 
lad to see us safe home. At length, at about 
half-past ten o'clock, we arrived safe at home; to 
the inexpressible joy of my mother and sister, 
whose apprehensions for our safety had thrown 
them nearly into a fever. The master had 
driven in his gig to my father’s, where he dined, 
and of course told his own story. My father was, 
in consequence, prejudiced against us, and utterly 
refused to see us at all. I believe that this 
conduct on his part made a strong impression 
on my brother ; as for myself, I was so shocked 
with its injustice and apparent want of affection, 
that 1 can safely aver that from that hour I have 
never loved my father. 1 have ever respected 
him, and, I believe, done my duty towards him: 
but my affection as a child was gone from the 
moment that my sister informed us that he 
would not see us, and that, the next morning, we 
were to be put into a post-chaise, and sent back 
to school, to be well flogged. 

Sore-footed and weary as we both were, after 
a walk of twenty-five miles by the direct road, 
besides the extra walk in the forest, which alto- 
gether made it near thirty miles, our spirits were 
not broken, and we unhesitatingly assured my 
mother that we would again run away, if we 
should be flogged ; but that the next time we 
would not come towards home. In short, we had 
both resolved to go down to the river and enter 
as boys on board some ship; and if my age, for 
I was only just entered my eleventh year, should 
be an objection, that then we would join a party 
of gipsies, whom we frequently had met with in 
groups of apparently happy faces, and certainly 
free from fears of flogging and all its abomina- 
tion. However, my father insisted ; and in the 
morning we were again trundled off to Rumford, 
My mother accompanied us; and before parting, 
she extracted a promise from the master that he 
would pardon us, and in short that we should not 
be flogged. On the following morning we were 
paraded before the boys, and my brother, being 
the eldest, was ‘ soundly flogged” on the back, 
in despite of the master’s promise. My turn 
came next ; and [ can assure my readers, that I 
did not lose any portion of the effects of the 
stupendous fellow’s brutality ; for 1 was unable 
to crawl for many days. 

My brother and | were then handcuffed together 
for several days; and afterwards, as we both 
jointly and severally refused to promise that we 
would not again try to run away, we were, first 
one, and then the other, chained by the leg to 
the school-room door. At length, I became quite 
lame from chilblains, and the chain was remit- 
ted, as being no longer necessary. Shortly after, 
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the holidays arrived, and we returned home; 
but, being still resolute on the subject, we were 
sent to another school. 

About eighteen months subsequently, I was 
appointed one of his Majesty’s officers, with 
the very important rank of midshipman. I was 
now destined to witness my greatest abomina. 
tion in all its horrors. I had not been many 
days on board before I heard a holfow sound re. 
verberating round the frigates decks, and which 
seemed to bring a shade of gloom over all the 
faces around me. Again the words were re. 
peated, “ All hands, a-hoy !” I eagerly inquired 
the meaning of this mystery, and was answered 
by a lad about sixteen years old, ‘ It is all hands 
to punishment, my boy ; you are going to see a 
man flogged.” 

The idea of a man being flogged at all, or un. 
der any possible circumstances, had never before 
entered my brain. I had as yet no notion that 
such a degree of brutality could exist; I had 
indeed known that boys were flogged, but how 
they could horse a man was to me a mystery, 
My reflections were broken in upon by observing 
all my messmates busily engaged in putting on 
their cocked-hats, swords, dirks, &c. And as 
this was the first time | had sported my new 
dirk, except in play, when I put it on at home to 
surprise my sister, and to dazzle the brightest 
eyes inthe world, whose owner's name was Caro- 
line, I felt very strange and mingled sensations 
as 1 strutted forth on the quarter-deck. The 
marines were drawn out on the larboard side of 
the deck, with their bayonets fixed, and their 
officer with his sword drawn, resting against his 
shoulder. On the main-deck the seamen had all 
assembled in a dense crowd about the hatchway, 
and the said hatchway was ornamented with se- 
veral gratings fixed up on one end, evidently for 
some purpose, which I had never yet seen ac- 
complished. The officers in their full uniforms, 
with swords and cocked-hats, were pacing the 
deck in great numbers: but all was still and so- 
lemn silence. At length the captain, a stera, 
but yet good-looking man, came forth from his 
cabin ; the marines carrying their arms at the 
first appearance of his head above the ladder, 
which led from the cabin-door to the quarter- 
deck. The first-lieutenant, taking off his hat, 
approached the captain, and reported that “ all 
Was ready.” 

As the captain came up to the gangway he 
removed his hat ; which was followed by all the 
men and officers becoming uncovered ; and, then, 
taking from his pocket a printed copy of the 
articles of war, he read aloud a few lines, which 
denounced the judgment of a court-martial on 
any person who should be guilty of some parti- 
cular offence, the nature of which I did not un- 
derstand. ‘This done, he ordered Edward Wil- 
liams to strip ; adding, “ You have been guilty of 
neglect of duty, sir, in not laying in off the fore- 
topsail yard, when the first-lieutenant ordered 
you; and I will give you ad—d good flogging. 
By this time the poor fellow had taken off his 
jacket and shirt, which was thrown over his 
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shoulders by the master-at-arms, while two 
quarter-masters lashed the poor fellow’s el- 
bows to the gratings, so that he could not stir 
beyond an inch or two either way. It was in vain 
that he begged and besought the captain and 
first-lieutenant to forgive him ; protesting that 
he did not hear himself called, in consequence of 
having hed a bad cold, which rendered him al- 
most deaf. His entreaties were unheeded ; and, 
at the words, “ Boatswain’s-mate, give him a 
dozen,” a tall, strong fellow came forward with 
a cat-o’-nine-tails, and having taken off his own 
jacket, and carefully measured his distance, so 
as to be able to strike with the full swing of his 
arm, he flung the tails of the cat round his head, 
and, with all the energy of his body, brought them 
down upon the fair, white, plump back of poor Wil- 
liams. A sudden jerk of the poor fellow almost 
tore the gratings away from their position; he 
gave a scream of agony, and again begged the 
captain, for the sake of Jesus Christ, to let him 
of. I was borror-struck on seeing nine large 
welts, as big as my fingers, raised on his back, 
spreading from his shoulder blades nearly to his 
loins ; but my feelings were doomed to be still 
more harassed. Fer, as soon as the tall boat- 
swain’s-mate had completed the task of running 
his fingers through the cords to clear them, and 
prevent the chance of a single lash being spared 
the wretched sufferer, he again flung them round 
his head to repeat the blow. Another slashing 
sound upon the naked flesh, another shriek and 
struggle to get free succeeded,—and then another 
and another, till the complement of twelve agon- 
izing lashes were complete. ‘The back was, by 
this time, nearly covered with deep red gashes ; 
the skin roughed up and curled in many parts, 
as it does when a violent blow on the skin 
causes an extensive abrasion. ‘The poor man 
looked up with an imploring eye towards the 
first-lieutenant, and groaned out, ‘“ Indeed, sir, 
as | hope to be saved, I did not hear you call 
me.’ ‘The only reply was, on the part of the 
captain, who gave the word, ‘‘ Another boat- 
swain’s mate!” ‘ Oh, God, sir, have mercy on 
me.” * Boatswain’s mate, go on ; and mind you 
do your duty!” 

The effect of one hundred and eight cuts upon 
his back had rendered it a fearful sight, but 
when these had been repeated with all the vigour 
of afresh and untired arm, the poor fellow ex- 
hibited a sad spectacle. The dark red of the 
wounds had assumed a livid purple, the flesh 
stood up in mangled ridges, and the blood trick- 
led here and there like the breaking out of an 
old wound. The pipes of the boatswain and his 
mates now sounded, and they called ‘ all hands 
up anchor!” ‘The gratings were quickly remov- 
ed, and of all the human beings who had wit- 
nessed the cruel torture on the body of poor 
Edward Williams, not one seemed in the slight- 
est degree affected. All was bustle and activity 
and apparent merriment as they went to work to 
Prepare for quitting old England. As for myself 
I was sad enough, and heartily wished that I 
had joined the camp of the gipsies, instead of 
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the service of his Majesty. A foul wind, how- 
ever, compelled us again to anchor ; and before 
we set sail for the Mediterranean, which we did 
in about a week after the flogging, our captain 
exchanged into another ship, and we were joined 
by a very brave and excellent offieer, who abomi- 
nated flogging. For four years I served under 
his orders, and witnessed no more of the ia. 
human practice. The men were allowed to go 
on shore at Malta and other places, sometimes 
sixty or seventy at a time; and so kindly were 
they treated, that there was only one instance of 
desertion during all that period. The captain 
made a point of visiting the whole crew while at 
dinner, to see himself that they had everything 
they required to make them comfortable. This 
he did every day. The sick were always fed 
from his own table. The result of this was that 
our ship was the smartest frigate on the station, 
and fought the most decidedly glorious action 
that ever graced the annals of the English navy. 
I left the frigate eventually, and joined a man- 
of-war, where the disgusting boast was made by 
the captain, that he never kept a midshipman 
six weeks without flogging him. It was not the 
custom of the service to flog a midshipman ex- 
cept on the breech ; and, accordingly, ] received 
my due share of what Captain 8. facetiously 
termed his “ battering in breach.” I had suf- 
ficient interest to procure a speedy removal 
from that tyrant’s power; and joined another ship, 
where the mids, at any rate, escaped. I found 
that my new captain was a most especial saint. 
He never forgave a first offence, he was wont to 
say,—for if there were no first offence, there could 
be no second. He seldom flogged for any other 
crime than profane swearing or drunkenness ; 
these he never by any accident forgave. The 
result was a flogging match every Monday morn- 
ing, and very frequently ence or twice in the 
week besides. The crew grew worse and worse 
under this treatment ; and at length there was 
scarcely a sober seaman or marine on board the 
ship, though her complement was about 600 
men and boys. The more drunken they became, 
the more he flogged them: but the crime and 
punishment seemed to re-act on each other ; for 
the ship became at length so very notorious for 
the cat, that he was joked about it by his brother 





“captains. The men deserted at every oppor- 


tunity, and had less of the appearance and 
-manners of English seamen than any I ever wit- 
nessed, 

Captain A. at length applied to the Admiralty 
to distribute his crew among the fleet and give 
him another, for he found those he had incor. 
rigible. Their Lordships kindly granted his 
request, so far as distributing his crew went ; but 
they also paid off his ship, and he has never com.. 
manded another. 

While in that ship I witnessed one of those 
murderous transactions, a flogging round the fleet. 
I call them murderous, because I know that in 
many instances, death has been the speedy re- 
sult, and I believe that it is always hastened by 
them, 
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FLoacine ROUND THE FiEeET.—This most bar- 
barous and wicked custom, is one of those things 
of which people hear occasionally, but of which 
those who have not been eye-witnesses have no 
more perfect idea than the people of China may 
form of a railway or the Thames Tunnel. It is 
still in existence, and is evidence that all we 
hear of the beot and other instruments of tor- 
ture, the horrors of the Inquisition, &c., is not 
mere fiction. I shall endeavour to give the 
reader an idea of the horrible transaction which, 
in my seventeenth year, made such a lasting 
impression on my youthful mind, that it can 
never be obliterated on this side the grave. 

The perpetual flogging on board His Majesty's 
ship Rhinoceros, had brought the men into such 
a state of despair, I may call it, that they were 
continually getting drunk to escape from the 
reflection of their miserable state. On one occa- 
sion, a half-idiot Welshman had been drinking 
beyond all the bounds of prudence ; he was three 
parts intoxicated, or what sailors would term 
three sheets in the wind. In this state he was 
reprimanded by a very violent, bullying master’s 
mate, for helping himself te water without per- 
mission. Some degree of insolence marked the 
tone in which Evan Evans replied; and the 
officer, (who, by-the-by, was afterwards turned 
out of the service for a nameless offence,) gave 
him some hearty cuffs, which so excited the an- 
gry feelings of the Welshman, that he instantly 
took out his knife and stabbed the master’s mate 
twice in the belly. The man was secured, put 
in irons, and as soon as convenient brought be- 
fore a vourt-martial. Everybody knows that in 
a civil court, the previous provocation by blows 
would have been taken into consideration, and a 
much lighter punishment inflicted for the stab- 
bing than if it had been done in cold blood. 
The court-martial heard evidence of the facts, 
and they also took the provocation into considera- 
tion, and pronounced a less severe sentence than 
death, which they might have legally visited 
upon the offender. They sentenced him to re- 
ceive five hundred lashes round the fleet, and 
afterwards to undergo two years’ imprisonment 
in the Marshalsea. 

The unhappy man was taken down to the gun- 
room of the ship, and again placed with both 
feet in irons, so that he could take no exercise ; 
and what with this confinement, which from the 
time of his offence to that of punishment endured 
three weeks, and the excitement of fear of death, 
in the first place, and subsequently fear of the 
dreadful punishment which awaited him, he was 
wan, and worn, and seemed when he came on 
deck, on the, to him, fatal morning, more fit for 
the hospital than the torture. 

It was at a few minutes before eight o'clock 
in the morning, when the first-lieutenant of the 
ship ordered me take charge of the launch, and 
see the punishment carried into effect. Had he 
given me orders to mount the sides of an enemy's 
frigate, at the head of a launch’s crew, it would 
not have distreased me half so much ; as I might 
have considered that my good luck might bring 
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me a broken head or a lieutenant’s commission - 
but here was a service devoid of honour and full 
of painful consequences, from which, however 
there was no chance of escape. I must needs 
obey ; and the heaviest, bitterest hour of my 
life was when I stepped into the boat to super. 
intend the infliction of five hundred lashes on the 
back of poor Evan Evans. 

It was on a dull, misty, gloomy morning, to. 
wards the end of October, and there were ten 
line of battle ships and frigates lying in the 
Downs, alongside of each of which he was to re. 
ceive fifty lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails, or 
4,500 strokesin all. The launch of a line-of-bat. 
tle ship is a large wide boat, which may contain 
easily from thirty to forty men. On this ocea. 
sion it was to be taken in tow by other boats, 
and, therefore, there were no rowers in the boat. 
Its crew consisted of the steersman, fuur active 
seamen, to superintend the holding on the boat 
when alongside the different ships, and to attend 
to the fastenings which were to be passed round 
the knees and elbows of the prisoner ; also two 
others, (his own messmates,) to place or remove 
blankets around him, as occasion might require, 
give him water, &c.; also the drummer, who was 
placed in the bow to beat the rogue’s march while 
passing from ship to ship ; the surgeon, to watch 
the pulse; the master-at-arms, to count the 
lashes ; four marines, with fixed bayonets ; and, 
lastly, myself to command the boat. 

The boats from the fleet, one from each ship, 
with an officer and six or eight seamen, and two 
or more marines in each, were now assembled 
round the ship by signal; and exactly at a quar- 
ter past eight o'clock, the prisoner, in charge of 
the master-at-arms, came down the side and 
stepped into the boat, in which I had already 
taken my station. The seats of the boat were 
covered with gratings, and above them was erected 
a stagre, consisting of two triangles, one at each 
end of the boat, between which were lashed two 
strong and long poles. ‘To these poles the knees 
and arms of the prisoner were fastened with 
small cords, and, he being stripped all but his 
trousers, was then covered with a blanket tied 
round his waist, and another thrown over his 
shoulders. 

The men on board were next ordered up to 
the rigging, so that every person on board might 
see the whole operation. The captain, taking off 
his hat, which was followed by all on board, and 
in the boats which were lying on their oars, with- 
in earshot, then proceeded to read the sentence 
of the court-martial. This effected, the beat- 
swain of the ship himself stepped into the launch ; 
the blanket was removed from the culprit’s shoul- 
ders, and, he (the boatswain) inflicted the first 
twelve lashes. The poor fellow screamed, and 
groaned, and struggled; but all this, like the 
struggles of the dying sheep under the knife of 
the butcher, passed unheeded. The boatswain 
returned on board, and two boatswain’s mates 
came down and completed the number of fifty 
lashes. The blanket was immediately thrown 
over his shoulders, the people were piped dowa 
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out of the rigging,—I gave the word of command 
to shove off, and the boats which took the launch 
in tow began to row towards the Admiral’s ship, 
the drummer striking up the rogue’s march. The 


origin of this idea of having music in the boat 


was no doubt to drown the groans of the sufferer, 
lest the ordinary feelings of humanity should 
revolt against the barbarous practice of so muti- 
lating the body of a fellow creature. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which the 
poor Welshman’s groans mixed with the vile 
sounds of the drum, and we were again alongside 
of a large two-decked ship, the men of which ex- 
hibited themselves inthe rigging on our approach. 
The towing boats lay on their oars: we hooked 
on to the ship, and three stout fellows jumped 
into the launch, with each a new cat-o’-nine-tails 
ready in his hand, prepared to expend his 
strength on the back of the sufferer, ‘The first- 
lieutenant of the ship came to the gangway. I 
handed him a copy of the sentence, which he 
read aloud to the crew, and the boatswain’s mates 
removed their jackets ready for the infliction. 
The cats, as I have just observed, were new ; 
their lashes or tails were made of strong white 
cord, just the thickness of a common quill ; and 
the glew or size, which is worked into the cord, 
had not been removed by soaking in water: they 
curled up, and were literally almost as stiff as 
wires. As officer of the boat, I objected to their 
being used, for the first time, on the poor man ; 
and others were procured, which had been well 
worn, and told many a tale of suffering. He 
looked at me gratefully, and said, in a weak voice, 
“ Thank ye, sir.” 

The blanket was removed, and I observed the 
poor fellow shudder, as the cold air struck the 
bleeding sore on his flesh. The next moment, a 
heavy lash fell on it, and his screams were agon- 
izing. He received a dozen lashes, and then be- 
gan to cry out for water. The punishment was 
stopped till he had taken some. He afterwards 
told me, that at this period, the thirst he felt 
became intense ; and that each lash caused a vio- 
lent burning pain et his heart, and seemed to 
fall like the blows of a large stick on his body ; 
but that the flesh was tuo dead to feel that sting- 
ing smart he felt at first and when the flogging 
was renewed. 

The same scene was repeated alongside two 
other ships, with the like interval of misery to 
the sufferer, and of disgust and vexation to my- 
self. My reflections, indeed, were painful enough, 
for I utterly condemned myself for ever becom- 
ing one of the many unfeeling wretches, who 
were so seriously occupied in torturing this poor 
wretch. Perhaps many others felt as disgusted 
as [ did. Two hundred lashes had now been in- 
flicted with a cat-o’-nine-tails, or eighteen hun- 
dred strokes withacord of the thickness of a quill. 
he flesh, from the nape of the neck to below 
the shoulder-blades, was one deep purple mass, 
from which the blood oozed slowly. At every 
stroke a low groan escaped, and the flesh qui- 
vered with a sort of convulsive twitch ; the eyes 
were closed, and the poor man began to faint. 
VOL, L—NO. Vv. 
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Water was administered, and pungent salts ap- 
plied to his nestrils, which presently revived him 
in a slight degree. 

At this period I gave the doctor a hint, by 
asking the master-at-arms, in a loud tone, how 
many lashes the prisoner had received. “ Two 
hundred lashes, exactly, Sir,” was the reply. I 
knew this very well: but it answered the purpose ; 
for I saw the doctor look at me, and then order 
him to be taken down. ‘This was instantly done, 
and I ordered a fast boat in the vicinity to take 
him on board. The poor fellow was laid on some 
blankets in the stern sheets, the sail hoisted, and 
in a quarter of an hour he was in his hammock 
in the sick berth, and the doctors were engaged 
dressing his wounds. Five weeks after this, I 
was again compelled to superintend a farther 
mutilation of the back of poor Evans. This 
time he looked more miserable than ever; his 
frame was shrunken and his cheeks fallen ; and 
when his shirt was removed, I observed that the 
wounds were barely healed over, and that all 
about the sides of them there were dark dis- 
colorations, which indicated a state of disease. 
I was surprised that the medical men allowed 
him to be again taken out fer punishment. The 
first six lashes, given by the arm of an Herculean 
Irishman, brought the blood spirting out from 
the old wounds, and then almost every blow 
brought away morsels of skin and flesh. 

It would be disgusting the reader to detail 
again the minutie# of this second flogging. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the poor fellow fainted when 
he had received another 150 lashes ; but the 
surgeon, deeming him still capable of a little 
more punishment, another thirty-three were in- 
flicted. A second faint and a convulsive action 
of the eyes put an end to his torture ; he was 
removed to the guard-ship; and having taken 
383 lashes, the remaining 117 were remitted by 
order of the Admiral. The ship sailed for a 
cruise in the North Sea; and some months after, 
we heard that poor Evan Evans had been sent 
to the prison of the Marshalsea, where he fell 
into a consumption and ended his days. This 
was just what I had expected ; for it was clear 
that the first flogging had given the death-blow 
to the unfortunate Welshman. 

I think that any argument against the system 
of torturing our seamen would have little effect 
with those readers whose minds are not made up 
to condemn it after perusing the above account, 
which is not in the slightest degree exaggerated ; 
and I have no observation to make to those, who 
have, like myself, already determined that it is 
as offensive to humanity, as it is contrary to 
good policy. How, indeed, can we expect sea- 
men to enter the service, or willingly to remain 
in it, when they know that they have no protec. 
tion from such cruel tortures? If it be asserted 
that discipline demands it, 1 deny the assertion, 
on the experience of half a century; and I point 
to the fact of the strictest discipline being main- 
tained in the Coast Guard service, where no 
cruelty of the kind is permitted by the law. 

Let not the indignation of the humane public, 
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however, fall upon the officers of the Navy for 
practising the inhumanity ; the law too frequently 
compels them thereto. Let the law-makers then 
be blamed ; let the members of Parliament wince, 
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for they are the chief culprits. The articles of 
war are part and parcel of an Act of Parliament. 
Why do not the public, with one voice, demand 
the repeal of that brutal law ? 





LIFE OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


BY HIS BROTHER, MR. JAMES CARRICK MOORE. 


“ Cary, Cain! where is thy brother?” 
take up this cry, though in a milder toné, where 
the Edinburgh Review has left it off. In an article 
in the last number of that journal, the Memoir 
of Sir John Moore, or rather the author of that 
Memoir, is treated with freedom and severity, 
rare in the modern meally-mouthed periodicals. 
The review, or the attack and exposure, appears 
to be written by a fiery and fierce Radical,—an 
enthusiastic admirer, brother officer, and fervent 
personal friend of Sir John Moore, who un- 
derstood his character, enjoyed his confidence, 
and venerated his opinions,—and who is, ac- 
cordingly, roused to generous, if somewhat ex- 
cessive, indignation and scorn, at the “ coun- 
terfeit presentment” given of that illustrious 
man to the world by his brother. The greatest 
marvel about the article is how any thing so 
*‘ refreshing” should have found a way into the 
Edinburgh Review. We shall marvel more if it 


We | 








be not made the ground of careful explanationand | 


apology. Though we respect the writer’s mo- 
tives, and acknowledge the necessity of the un- 
pleasant office he has assumed in exposing and 
branding the omissions, suppressions, and virtual 
misrepresentations of the biographer of Moore, we 


are not able to persuade ourselves that Mr. James | 
Moore really feels spite or jealousy to his bro- | 
| make more than two thick volumes; and that, 


ther’s memory, or that he would wilfuliy sacri- 
fice the character of Moore to subserve his own 
paltry prejudices as a virulent Tory. On the 
contrary, there is ample evidence that, like all 
his kindred, Mr. James Carrick Moore feels ahigh 
and justifiable pride in the fame and talents of the 
ornament of his family. But he appears a man 
of a eold and timid nature, strongly warped by 
the meanest and narrowest spirit of party, just in 
his intentions, though utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating, in its noblest points, the character of his 
brother. Reading the Memoir, without the gloss 
subsequently furnished by the reviewer, we had 
set it down as the cold, flat, tame, and some- 
what sneaking production of a frigid and very 
cautious person, incapable of warm or enlarged 
sympathy with the subject of his delineation, but 
honest withal ; and it vindicates the propriety of 
the review to say that the book gave us an un- 
pleasant and rather derogatory impression of the 
character of Sir John Moore, inasmuch as it tend- 
ed to dispel those seeming illusions which had hal- 
lowed the memory of Moore as a good and also a 
greatman, This original impression derived from 
the work, we have no doubt would have been the 
general one, save for the blistering antidote so 
promptly, though unceremoniously administered 











Still we could have largely indulged Mr. James 
Carrick Moore in venting many of his favourite 
notions and nostrums, had he not, to favour his 
own commentaries, suppressed the opinions of 
his more enlightened and liberal brother. With 
this he is distinctly charged, and the case is one of . 
pregnant suspicion. By the author's admission, 
General Moore, from an early period of his pro. 
fessional life, kept a Journal of the public events 
in which he bore a part, or which were passing 
around him. ‘This Journal is deseribed by the 
reviewer in terms which whets curiosity, and 
enormously increases the weight of the biogra- 
pher’s sins of omission, in having furnished the 
public with such meagre and comparatively un- 
interesting extracts. 

In censuring some of the details given, with 
which, however, we have no quarrel, the reviewer 
thus adverts to what England wants. ‘ She 
wants the nervous thoughts, the penetrating 
views, the sagacious anticipations, the careful 
arrangements, the prompt and daring execution 
of the consummate Captain..................66. We 
protest against this monstrous injustice. We 
protest against it as Englishmen and as friends 
of Sir John Moore. We protest against it, be- 
cause we know the whole extent of the injustice 
—bevause we know that his Journal alone would 


in simplicity of style and gravity of matter, that 
Journal may almost vie with Cwsar’s Commen- 
taries ; that it treats of nothing mean or irrele- 
vant to great affairs ; that it embraces the trans- 
actions of many years, ending only within a few 
days of his death,—and yet seems, from the unity 
of moral feelings, to have been written in one 
day ; that it exhibits, and in the most natural 
manner, the thoughts, the feelings, the views, 
the intentions, and the opinions of a good and 
great man; and that, from the first word to the 
last, nothing unworthy of his high spirit is there 
to be found. Why, then, is this Journal sup- 
pressed or garbled? We will inform our rea- 
ders:— The hatred of oppression, the contempt for 


folly and weakness in power, the frank and bold 


opinions, the noble sentiments therein contained, 
would have rendered his biographer’s political pre- 


judices and petty sentiments so ridiculous by the 


contrast, that he could not, for very shame, have 
permitted them to stand.” ‘These are sorry rea- 
sons for suppression ; and this description of the 
rich materials for his work, of which the bio- 
grapher, to execute his task faithfully and satis- 
factorily, had only to permit the appearance, 
leaves him wholly without apology. From what 
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we see of General Moore’s correspondence, we 
ean gather that his father had urged him to keep 
this important Journal, of which his brother has 
made such scanty if not perverting use. Here 
the case rests between Mr. James Carrick Moore 
and the public, and here it may probably remain. 
He may, perhaps, claim “ the right of dving what 
he likes with his own ;” or he may be piqued, in 
vindication of himself, to do that justice to his 
brother’s memory, to which he is so boldly chal- 
lenged. In the meantime, it is but fair to say, 
that the accuser has either entirely overlooked, 
or scornfully undervalued, whatever merit the 
work does possess. That merit lies chiefly in the 
glimpses we obtain of the amiable and prepos- 
sessing domestic character of General Moore ; 
his generous and steadily kind feelings to all his 
relatives and personal friends, and especially his 
affectionate devotion, from childhood to his dying 
hour, to his mother ; whose pride in her son be- 
came at last a feeling of overpowering and almost 
painful solicitude. Nor, we must confess, are 
the intrepidity, gallantry, and quick sense of 
honour, which distinguished Moore, the soldier, 
wanting in his brother’s portrait of this darling 
hero of Scotland. 

It is, somehow, with a certain feeling of na- 
tional appropriation, that all natives of this 
country think or speak of Sir John Moore. In 
the must eventful period of European histery, 
when her sons were not backward in any field, 
General Moore was pre-eminently her son- 
DIER—sans peur et sans reproche ; beloved 
for those engaging and amiable qualities of 
heart and disposition by which he was early 
distinguished, as much as he was admired for ta- 
lents and military accomplishments, and the un- 
spotted honour, and chivalrous gallantry of the 
hero of heroic times. The singular train of mis- 
fortune, marked out, as it almost seemed, by a 
resistless fatality, which attended his last cam- 
paign, and his premature and ‘glorious death, 
sealed and consecrated his memory and his fame 
in the heart of Scotland ; and far be it from us 
to check the warm flow of generous national 
feeling, or blame it as excessive. Even the vain 
eiHorts of envious and jealous detractors, en- 
hanced his distinguished merits. We are not 
meaning to class with his enemies the few san- 
guine and generous, though rash, spirits, who 
censured Sir John Moore in honesty, feeling 
impatient of his mistrust of the patriotism, the 
energy, and high-heart of the Spanish people. 
Yet those headlong, impulsive, and somewhat 
poetical personages, who are only required to 
marshal hosts on paper, and do battle in bold 
fuesses, should have remembered that Britain 
had not intrusted to them immense interests and 
the safety of a great army. And neither was it 
the people of Spain whom Sir John Moore mis- 
trusted. He had found much that was good, 
and noble, and hopeful, among the insurrection- 
ary negroes of St. Lucia, and the rebels of Ire- 
land. The objects of his distrust were the in- 
capable men in power, the treacherous, the fal- 
tering, and the truckling, in all their grades 
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and complexions, whom he had ever in moments 
of national peril, found most rife among the 
corrupt aristocracy of all countries, however 
true and sound, and full of glowing patriotism 
and the high sense of national honour, the heart 
of the people might be. In few military leaders 
were “ blood and judgment so well commingled.” 
His failure was not his fault. It was the un. 
avoidable misfortune of a position of compli- 
cated difficulty. It was his fortune to bear the 
brunt of the contest, where others came off safely 
and reaped the honours, In that ever-memor- 
able Spanish campaign he seemed a marked vic- 
tim, struggling with a blind, resistless destiny. 
We have heard officers, who served in the early 
Peninsular campaigns, contrast the military duck 
—call it by the plain and superstitious name of 
soldiers—of Sir John Moore with the duck of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in their respective openings of 
the war. Against the universal favourite of the 
British army, whose military judgment was as 
much respected as his general character was en- 
thusiastically admired, every event appeared to 
‘conspire, while the stars in their courses seemed 
to fight for his more lucky successor. It is at 
least certain that no human foresight or saga- 
city, no possible calculation, could, in the pecu- 
liar circumstances, have averted the train of 
disasters which overtook, and, for a season, overe 
whelmed the one chief, and, by a concurrence of 
fortuitous events, contributed powerfully at the 
outset, to the slowand sure successes of the other. 
But our object is to gratify our readers with a 
brief account of the life of one whose very mis- 
fortunes make him the more affectionately re- 
membered and profoundly revered, 

Sir John Moore was a native of Glasgow—a 
proud city, if being the birthplace of modern 
Scottish heroes and worthies may reckon for 
honour. ‘To the inhabitants of Glasgow Mr, 
James Carrick Moore has, with equal good feel. 
ing and propriety, dedicated the Memoir of his 
brother—his fellow-citizens having erected a mo. 
nument to the memory of Sir John Moore, their 
noble townsman.* Moore was born on the 13th 
November, 1761. He was the eldest of the surviv- 
ing children of a numerous family. His father, 
Dr. Moore, then a practising physician in Glas. 
gow, is nearly as well known as his son. It is 
amusingly characteristic of the grave and pre- 
cise nature of Mr. James Carrick Moore, that 
he describes his father as “ a physician and moral 
writer.” He would not class him with Goldsmith, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Scott, as that equivocal 
or undignified literary character a—novelist. 

_ The mother of Sir John Moore was the daugh- 
ter of Professor Simson, of the Glasgow Univer. 
sity, and the niece of the celebrated geometrician 
of that name. There are, moreover, claims to 
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* Unless some Radical earthquake, or democratic 
whirlwind, shall sweep along George's Street, what a 
mortifying contrast will Glasgow afford in the eyes of 
posterity in its public monuments, to our boasted metro- 
polis ? In the one, the monuments of Sir John Moore and 
James Watt,—in the other those of Heary Dundas, the 
first Lord Melville, Pitt, and the Fourth George ! 
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“‘ gentle blood,” on the other side of the house, 
with which, as the biographer is not very cer- 
tain himself, we shall not interfere. Young 
Moore was educated at the High School of Glas- 
gow, and had for one of his school-fellows Sir 
Thomas Monro. Dr. Moore who was not with- 
out the common and laudable, though not the 
highest strain of ambition, that of getting on inthe 
world, undertook to accompany the young Duke 
of Hamilton to the continent, as medical adviser 
and travelling tutor. Their absence was to be 
for several years; and to soften the sacrifice, he 
was allowed to take his eldest son, then a boy of 
eleven, along with him. For this mode of life, 
singular in a settled practising physician with a 
large family, he pleaded the interests of that 
family, and exhorted his wife to keep up her 
spirits. ‘That she might be enabled to do so, 
he sent her, from time to time, such mother- 
charming histories of her eldest son as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“You may enioy all the pleasure that a mother 
ought to feel in the certitude of having a most 
promising son. Jack is really a pretty youth ; 
his face is of a manly beauty, his person is strong, 
and his figure very elegant. He dances, fences, 
and rides with uncommon address. His mind 
begins to expand, and he shows a great deal of 
vivacity, tempered with good sense and benevo- 
lence. He is of a daring and intrepid temper, 
and of an obliging disposition.” 

In the Memoir we are informed that personal 
accomplishments were not wanting to complete 
the favourite hero of the Scottish people. “ His 
figure was tall and yraceful, his features were 
regular, his eyes were hazel, his hair brown.” 
The portrait prefixed to the work, which is very 
well engraved by Finden, from a painting by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, shews a face delightful in ex- 
pression,—mild, serene, cheerful, and benign, full 
of a gracious sweetness, and without a single 
trait of the moustache or the camp. As it is, 
we will confess that we were charmed with the 
portrait of what we saw was the young Moore ; 
but here steps in the stern reviewer to mar this 
pleasing, if false, impression. The portrait he 
denounces as quite as faulty as the Memoir. In 
a word, “It is not Moore. It is not the warrior 
Moore. We miss the keen dark eye, the strong- 
ly-compacted forehead, the bold and flexible 
brow, the brown weather-beaten soldier’s cheek, 
the lean jaw, the firm decided chin, the concen- 
trated, the awful look of mental power and energy 
which distinguished the General, whom shouting 
thousands hailed on the field of battle.” This is 
perhaps unreasonable. Mr. James Carrick Moore 
certainly took the best picture the family pos. 
sessed in shadowing forth his brother. 

Those who are familiar with the travelling 
sketches of Dr. Moore, during his protracted 
residence on the continent, already know fully 
as much as can be collected here of the early 
circumstances of his son ; yet the following new 
anecdotes will not be without interest,— 


They had hardly reached Paris, when a mischance oc- 
curred, which might have had serious consequences. 
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John, having been left alone, began, with childish curi. 
osity, to examine the locks of a pair of loaded pistols, 
Being ignorant of their mechanism, he accidentally snapt 
one of them; the ball pierced through the Wainscot, and 
wounded a maid-servant in the adjoining chamber, who 
screamed aloud. The doctor, alarmed, ran in, but found 
his son safe, and the servant’s hurt very slight. John 
was deeply affected at having so nearly killed this poor 
girl; and his father observed, that he was thenceforth 
less heedless, sa 

Not long after this, the Duke of Hamilton, though 
five years older, played a similar prank. It was the cus. 
tom of the times to wear swords, and the duke happened 
to have on a small hanger. In an idle humour he drew 
it, and began to amuse himself by fencing at young 
Moore ; and laughed as he forced him to skip fiom side 
to side to shun false thrusts. The duke continued this 
sport until Moore unluckily started in the line of the 
sword, and received it in his flank. On feeling himself 
wounded he exclaimed, “ Ha!” and looked the duke in 
the face, who, struck with horror, dropt the sword, and 
rushed out of the room for Dr. Moore. The father on en- 
tering saw blood flowing from his son’s side; he stript 
him, and found that the broad blade of the hanger had 
pierced the skin, and gianced on the outside of the ribs, 
without penetrating inwardly ; the weuud was conse- 
quently exempt from danger. His agony being relieved, 
he calmed the terror of the duke. After this event, a 
warm friendship between the duke and Moore ensued, 
which only terminated by death. The wound was scarce- 
ly closed, when an incident occurred of a less formidable 
kind. Dr. Moore took his son to walk in the garden of 
the Tuileries, and while he was looking at soine of the 
statues, John strayed aside to gaze at some French boys 
whose dress diverted him. french children in those days 
were wont to be equipped in full formal suits, like litte 
gentlemen ; their hair was powdered, frizzled, and curled 
on both sides, and a bag hung behind ; whereas Moore's 
dress was simple, according to the custom in England, so 
the contrast to each seemed preposterous. The French 
boys stared, siniled, and chattered to each other, while 
Moore, not understanding a word ot French, could only 
express his displeasure by gestures. Mutual offence was 
taken, and the parties proceeded to hostilities; but as 
French boys know nothing of boxing, they were thrown 
to the ground one across the other. Dr. Moore, hearing 
the outcry, hastened to the scene; he raised up the dis- 
comfited, and endeavoured to appease their rage. Then 
he reprimanded his son for his unmannerly rudeness, and 
led him back to the hotel. 

The travellers resided for a considerable time 
at Geneva, and afterwards made a long tour in 
Germany. At Carlsrhue, young Moore achiev- 
ed a bon mot which might have graced the en- 
trance upon life of Master Walter Raleigh, or 
any playful forward court page, who ever rose tu 
be a Minister of State. 

At this court the Dowager Margravine of 
Bareith, hiece to Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, took great notice of young Moore. She 
often questioned him. ‘ You were at Stras- 

; ’ > r ” 
bourg, did you see Marshal Contade?” ‘ Yes; 

. . . . ” 
said Jack, “ I had the honour to dine with him. 
«And what did you say to him?” He replied, 
“1 did not say one word to him of the battle of 
Minden, nor of the Prince of Brunswick.” The 
Margravine was delighted with this answer, and 
often repeated it. 

At Geneva, young Moore had studied geome- 
try and engineering. In history, and_ polite 
letters, he possessed at all times the able and 
valuable instructions of his father. In France, 
he had acquired the French language ; and 
he studied German where it is best spoken. He 


was skilled in all personal accomplishments. 
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His father appears to have awakened and en- 
couraged his inclination for the military profes- 
sion, which decidedly broke out while young 
Moore attended the reviews and splendid mili- 
tary shews of Ferdinand IT. 

The travellers visited Italy; and while at 
Naples, Moore received the welcome intelligence 
that through the influence of the Duke of Argyle, 
who was the stepfather of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, an ensigney had been obtained for him in 
the lst regiment. IIe left his father at Geneva, 
to fly to his home in Glasgow, from which his 
extreme youth and long absence had not in the 
least estranged his warm affections. 

“J still,” says his biographer, “ recollect his 
mother’s transports on embracing her eldest son, 
who had left her when a wild schoolboy, and had 
returned an accomplished youth. Absence had 
stamped filial and fraternal love deeper in his 
heart. We, his brethren, looked with surprise 
at the alteration years had produced ; and won- 
dered that our brother should already wear a 
sword.” 

What happiness did he then bring to his mo- 
ther! What a reverse when she lost him! 

After a short visit of two months, Ensign 
Moore joined his regiment at Minorca. His 
prudence, cheerfulness, and happy and manful 
disposition, were very early conspicuous. He 
was superior to the fopperies of many young 
officers, who deviate in dress as much as they 
dare from the precise uniform, and love to dis- 
play a false spirit by disobeying orders whenever 
they believe they will escape detection. 

In a letter to his mother, he observes, “ I am 
very intimate with two or three of the officers, 
and I am upon a bad footing with none of them. 
I never have had the misfortune to have a quar- 
rel with anybody since I joined the regiment ; 
so never was | happier in my life, save those 
seven weeks I passed with you, dear mother! in 
Glasgow.” 

The American Revolutionary War was now at 
the height. The young Duke of Hamilton 
raised a regiment, and in it Moore obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant, with the appointment of pay- 
master. This regiment was commanded by 
Brigadier-General Maclean, a veteran spoken of 
in high terms. Moore distinguished himself 
under this excellent officer at the attacks on Pen- 
obscot, where his mettle was first fairly tried. 

The British, who were only recruits, saw the great su- 
periority ef the numbers of the enemy ; they fired a vol- 
ley, and ran back in disorder. Lieutenant Moore called 
to his small party, *¢ Will the Hamilton ynen leave me ? 
Come back, and behave like soldiers.” They obeyed, 
and recommenced firing. The Americans returned the 
fire, without venturing to advance into the wood. Moore 
Observed their commanding officer flourishing his sword, 
and encouraging his men. He levelled his piece, for 
subalterns then carried fusils, and he believed that he 
could have killed him; but he replaced his firelock on 
his shoulder without discharging it. While this resis- 
tance was persevered in on the left, the rest of the detach- 
ment reached the fort, and the captain reported to the 
general, that the enemy had landed in great numbers, and 
forced the picket to retreat. “ But where is Moore ?” 
‘aid General Maclean: “ He is, I fear, cut off.” “ What 
then is the firing 1 still hear?’ ‘ He could not tell.” 
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The General then commanded Captain Dunlop with his 
company to march to the shore, and repel the enemy, or 
bring off Lieutenant Moore. Moore was found by Cap- 
tain Dunlop at his post, still holding the Americans at 
bay. *© © Ina letter to his father, Moore wrote, «I 
was upon picket the morning the rebels landed. I got 
some little credit, by chance, for my behaviour during 
the engagement. To teil you the truth, not for anything 
that deserved it, but because I was the only officer who 
did not leave his post foo soon. I confess; that at the first 
fire they gave us, which was within thirty yards, I wasa 
good deal startled, but I think this went gradually off 
afterwards.” 


Moore was speedily promoted to the rank of 
Captain. His brother, the distinguished naval 
officer, was now entered as a midshipman, and 
the author of this Memoir was a surgeon in the 
navy. He had the delight of tracing, in after 
years, the following adventure :—‘ On returning 
from Virginia, I landed late at night at New 
York, in a very melancholy mood, as I did not 
imagine that there was a single individual in that 
city who knew me. I went to a coffee-house to 
seek a bed for the night, where, to my astonish. 
ment, I found my beloved brother John. 

“QO, qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt 
My vexations were now reversed. We lived to. 
gether, first at New York, and after a few weeks 
at a Dutch farmer’s house on Long Island, while 
eventful public occurrences were proceeding.” The 
brothers returned together to England. ‘‘ Next 
day,” he continues, “ we anchored in Falmouth 
harbour, and my brother and I posted to London, 
Our father was then busily engaged in writing Ze- 
lucco, and our mother, who knew we were on the 
seas, was listening day and night to every gust 
of wind that blew. When she saw us both rush 
into the house, she could hardly trust to her 
dazzled sight. Except Graham, who was cruis- 
ing on the Western Ocean, the family were all 
again assembled, ‘The re-union of the dispersed 
members of an affectionate family creates heart- 
felt emotions never experienced by insulated in- 
dividuals,” 

After the peace, Captain Moore was brought 
into Parliament, by the Duke of Hamilton, for 
a cluster of western Scottish boroughs, and “ un. 
fettered.” We have our own opinion as to the 
entire independence of any Member so brought 
in, though neutrality might be permitted. He 
generally, we are informed, supported Mr. 
Pitt, but was no violent party-man. “ He was 
acquainted with persons of opposite political 
opinions ; and being in the heyday of youth, 
lived gaily, and in good company.”* Aceording 
to his humble-spirited biographer, it crowned 
Captain Moore's happiness at this season, “ that 
he even had the felicity of becoming acquainted 
with the Duke of York, a Prince ever constant 
to his friends,” though unfortunately not so 
punctual with his creditors. 

The promotion of Moore was rapid, though 


er rn ee 


* The lovers of a touch of romance, as a necessary 
ingredient in the heroic character, giving the last grace 
and finish, might here long for something of that old 
story of “ the true love’ of Lady Hester Stanhope ; but 
not a word transpires from Mr. James Carrick Moore, 
unless the ingenious reader can extract anything from 
the above sentence. 
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not indecently so. In 1787, he was appointed 
Major to the 5ist, his original regiment, which 
he found lying at Cork, and in a miserable state 
of discipline. ‘ Every attempt or suggestion he 
threw out for its improvement was thwarted or 
disapproved of by the Lieutenant-Colonel, from 
jealousy of interference. On perceiving this, he 
neither spoke nor entered into any cabal against 
his commanding officer, but relinquished all hope 
of ameliorating the state of the regiment. He 
performed his own duty precisely, and by living 
in the mess on familiar terms with the officers, 
he had the opportunity of discovering their re- 
spective talents and defects. Ensign Anderson, 
who afterwards became his inseparable com- 
panion, was among them. * * Ireland was in 
a state of tolerable tranquillity and content- 
ment, as the caballers of that period had not 
decided on rebellion, The frank hospitality and 
diverting humours of the Irish gentlemen, and 
the beauty and lively manners of the ladies, were 
exceedingly agreeable to Major Moore. Jollity 
and revelry abounded, in which he joined freely, 
not being much impeded by regimental affairs : 
for, to avoid giving offence, he took little share 
in them,” . 

Prudence was certainly a first-rate virtue with 
Sir John Moore ; and though it never was per- 
mitted to trench on his independence of charac- 
ter, he was disposed to its observance, alike by 
natural disposition, and early discipline.  In- 
stead of contending with obstinate and intrac- 
table superiors, he lay by for opportunities of 
working out his own designs with better effect. 

We are now to view Moore asa disciplinarian, 
in which aspect his firmness and _ intelligence 
show him to high advantage. The regiment he- 
ing ordered on foreign service, the jealous 
Lieutenant-Colonel retired, and Moore obtained 
his commission by purchase, and set himself in 
‘arnest to sweeping reforms. 

He immediately commenced rectifying the discipline ; 
but in the execution difficulties were necessarily encoun- 
tered , for the British youth, being less accustomed to 
restraint than those of other countries, yield more reluc- 
tantly to subordination, which is indispensable in an 
army. To overcome this repugnance, without exciting 
animosity, requires considerable address. Some com- 
manding officers, by too great familiarity with those sub- 
ordinate to fhem, lose their authority ; others by arro- 
gance stir up hatred and opposition. It requires pro- 
priety, combined with dignity of manners, to enable a 
commander to live on amicable terms with his officers, 
and enforce strict military regulations. | Moore, who 
was bent on forming the regiment for every military 
duty, inspired his officers with the same desire; and 
gradually rendered the soldiers dexterous in the use of 
arms, and rapid in their evolutions. In all points of 
discipline which are use‘ul on service he was rigid ; but 
in other matters, being desirous of gratifying the soldiers, 
and of increasing their comforts, he was indulgent, and 
even disposed to overlook slight neglects. At that time 
the practice of excessive drinking was prevalent in the 
army, and even among the officers. This he resolved to 
abolish in the regiment without delay. He signified in 
very strong terms his determination on this subject to 
his officers, who expreased their approbation, and assured 
him of their concurrence. Yet one intractable Lieu- 
tenant, iu spite of warnings, appeared on the parade 
siaggering from intoxication, He was compelled im- 

mediately to quit the service, and no more examples of 





that kind were requisite. There were, however, a few 
others accustomed to relaxed discipline, who did not re 
lish the change of sysiem. ‘These successively exchanged 
into other corps, and were replaced by young gentlemen 
of superior energy. 

The charaéter which the 51st regiment attained, and 
the spirit it afterwards displayed in a long war, on a 
variety of perilous occasions, were proofs of excellent 
training. " 

England was by this time plunged into the 

Revolutionary war with France, and Lieutenant. 
Colonel Moore found opportunities of distin. 
guishing himself in various capacities, though 
Corsica was the scene of his principal operations 
atthis period. He assisted at the sieges of Bas. 
tia and Calvi. This episode in the mighty dra. 
ma afterwards developed, has sunk into compa- 
rative insignificance, though among the actors in 
it were Nelson and Moore. Sir Charles Stuart 
arrived from Gibraltar to take the command, 
previous to the siege of Calvi. We cannot pass 
this occurrence. ‘On July 10th, another bat- 
tery, two hundred yards in advance, was erected, 
which silenced the guns of the Mozello ; a brisk 
fire, en ricochet, however, opened from the town, 
One ball struck some stones, a splinter of which 
knocked down Moore’s bat-man standing at his 
side, and some rubbjsh was dashed upon Captain 
Nelson’s face, by which unfortunately he lost the 
vision of one eye. . ad * 
In the Government despatches relative to the 
surrender of Calvi, the list of killed and wound. 
ed given in by the superintending surgeon was 
subjoined ; but Captain Nelson’s name was acci- 
dentally left out, as he had gone aboard his ship 
to be treated for his hurt by his own surgeon, 
Some weeks afterwards, when he read the printed 
gazette, he was highly offended at this trivial 
omission, but consoled himself by saying that 
‘One day he would have a gazette of his own,’ 
This prophecy was frequently and gloriously ful- 
filled.” 

As we have space for few of the military ad- 
ventures of Moore, we select the following from 
the narration of the siege of Calvi, as it is more 
individualized than many of his other exploits. 

On the 18th of July it appeared that the cannon had 
made an assailable opening in the rampart of the Mozello 
fort, and the following day was fixed upon for the storm. 
The troops were assembled at one in the morning, and 
arranged in three columns. The reserve was to assault 
the Mozello, a second column a work on the left, and 
the third to follow in the rear to give support wherever 
wanted. At dawn, Moore, at the head of the grenadiers 
of the reserve, marched to the breach under a heavy fire 
of cannon and musketry. They advanced with steady 
bravery to the palisades, which some artificers hastened 
to cut down. But before this could be effected, Moore 
and Captain Macdonald got through an opening which 
had been made by shot, some soldiers followed, and giv- 
ing a cheer, ran up tothe breach. They were opposed 
by shot, by hand grenades, and by lighted shells rolled 
over from the rampart, which burst among the assailants. 
A fragment of one of these struck Moore on the head ; 
he was whirled round, and for a minute stunned. On 
recovering his senses, he mounted the breach along with 
the grenadiers. 

When Sir Charles Stuart, who watched the event with 
intense anxiety, saw the shells rolled down, and heard 
their explosion, he was much alarmed. But, on descry- 
ing the storming party, with charged bayonets, rushing 
into the fort, his trouble was changed into gladness 
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He ran towards the breach, climbed over the rubbish, 
and seeing Moore, whose face streamed with blood, sur- 
rounded by the greuadiers, huzzaing at having chased 
out the French, he caught him in his arms, and could 
hardly utter his fervid congratulations. 

The moderation, judgment, and coolness, by 
which Moore was distinguished, could not pro- 
tect him against those misunderstandings and 
‘ealousies inevitable in military operations. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot was, at this time, Viceroy of Cor- 
sica. He does not appear to have had any ade- 
quate understanding either of the duties or dif- 
ficulties of his position, or of the character of 
the islanders ; and the mode by which they were 
to be conciliated by their English allies or con- 
querors. With the natives, Moore became a very 
great favourite. He understood their character, 
and admired their heroic leader, the unfortunate 
Paoli,* whom he visited. His conduct gave 
offence to the British Viceroy, who had made a 
retrograde progress in the good graces of the 
Corsicans ; and he obtained an order from Eng- 


5] 


Jand to dismiss Colonel Moore from the Island, 
for opposing his measures. Moore returned to 
England under these unpleasant circumstances, 
and, on his way, wrote thus to his father :— 

“ Florence, 13th October, 1795. 

“My dear Father,—If you have received the letter 
which I wrote to you from Bastia some days ago, it will 
prevent your surprise at the date of this. I have reason, 
however, to doubt if you will receive it. 

“In consequence of a representation from Sir Gilbert 
Elliot to the Secretary of State, that I had taken a part 
in the politics of Corsica hostile to him, I received the 
King’s order to return home; there to receive his Majes- 
ty’s further pleasure. I left Bastia accordingly upon 
the 9th, landed at Leghorn on the 10th, and arrived here 
yesterday. I hope the day after to-morrow to be able 
to proceed to Cuxhaven, and expect to bein London the 
first ov second week in November, 

“JT can enter into no particulars in a letter which goes 
by post. Endeavour to be quiet till I see you. Do not 
commit me, for my line is already determined on. I do 
not think in my life I ever did an action unworthy of 
you or of myself, and least of all does my conscience tell 
me that I deserve blame in the affair which occasions my 
return. [To can say no more. Remember me affection- 
ately to my mother, &c.” 

The writer, m the review, blames Mr. James 
Moore, for giving a mutilated representation of 
the transactions in Corsica, Movre’s first visit 
was to Mr, Pitt, on whom his energy and spirit 
made the requisite impression, though the mini- 
ster, at trst, received him haughtily. He was 
not less successful in other quarters; and, in 





* How ill-titted military men often are to use any 
weapons, save those with which they are familiar, is 
shewn in the following anecdote. The English Viceroy 
had summoned a Parliament to meet in a place which 
suited himself only; end the members of it, by acclama- 
tion, chose Paoli for their president. The old man _ re- 
signed this honour, to avoid giving offence to the jealous 
Viceroy. The Viceroy one day directed a native battalion 
to clean the streets. The proud is'anders were affronted. 
They threw down their shovels in anger. “ They were 
soldiers not scavengers.” A ball was to be given in the 
hall of the municipality of Ajaccio, to the Viceroy. The 
hall was decorated with a bust of Paoli. “ What busi- 
tess has that old charlatan here ?"’ said a British aid-de- 
Camp, and he pulled down the bust, threw it into a closet, 
and broke it. The insult to their revered and venerable 
chief, was soon reported over all the Island. In this 
manner has British insolence and stupidity often raised up 
the most formidable barrier to British dominion. 
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atonement of his recall, fhe was suddenly ad- 
vanced to the rank of Brigadier-General, in the 
West Indies, where Sir Ralph Abercrombie then 
commanded. 

We cannot follow the adventures of General 
Moore, throughout this trying and difficult period 
of service. After the Island of St. Lucia was 
captured, to which event his gallantry in service 
contributed not a little, he was made its Gover. 
nor. We shall give but one anecdote illustra. 
tive of the prudence and magnanimity of Moore, 
at this time, when it is to be remembered, that 
although a Brigadier-General, he was still com. 
paratively a young man. ‘She Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, was particularly 
desirous of gaining possession of a fortified neck 
of land, named the Vijie, which commanded the 
principal anchorage ground. The assaulting 
party had been repulsed and fled in great con- 
fusion, and the place was to be attempted a second 
time. Moore found that, with all his vigilance, 
he could not sufficiently superintend the various 
posts, working parties, and nightly watches under 
his direction: he, therefore, signified to Sir 
Ralph’s aide-de-camp, that he wished General 
Knox to be appointed to take a part of the 
duty. Sir Ralph went up, took Moore aside, and 
told him that he had never thought of sending 
any one to supersede him, and he was much sur- 
prised to learn that he had applied for an officer 
his senior in rank. ‘To this Moore answered, 
‘1 have asked for another General, because an- 
other is requisite for the numerous duties, I 
ventured to propose General Knox, because he 
is a man of good sense and an excellent officer ; 
for it is of the utmost importance that the ser- 
vice should be well conducted, but of none which 
of us commands.” The novelty of this senti- 
ment surprised Sir Ralph, and when it was 
divulged to the army, it excited amazement. 
Next day, however, General Knox was put in 
orders, and he and Moore acted in perfect har. 
mony. 

W hile Governor of the Island, General Moore 
carried on a desultory war with the interior, and 
those places on the coast not yet subdued. In 
the history of these transactions, or the spirit 
in which they were conducted by Moore, we 
find the reviewer so fiercely at issue with the 
fraternal biographer, that we must leave them 
to speak for themselves. Mr, James Carrick 
Moore has certainly considerably over-stepped 
the ordinary limits of a biographer, in favouring 
the world with his private opinions of the state 
of the West India Islands, at the convulsed 
period alluded to ; and the reviewer resents Ge- 
neral Moore being, by implication, made a party 
to those opinions, and to unmeasured denuncia- 
tion of the blacks, then in insurrection for free. 
dom. ‘ Were we,” he says, “ to take our notion 
of Sir John Moore’s proceedings in St. Lucia, 
from the present narrative, over-loaded as it is 
by such observations as the above, we should 
inevitably conclude, that the General saw, in 
the negroes and brigands, but a horde of dread. 
ful villains, who had wantonly attacked those 
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most inoffensive and gentle people, the slave 
masters ; and who, for their crimes and the ab- 
sence of all human feelings within them, ought 
to be swept from the face of the earth ; finally 
that their horrible disposition was not more the 
effect of a degenerate nature than of republi- 
canism. We should imagine, we say, that such 
false and foolish notions had entered Sir John 
Moore’s head, and that with a soldier’s reckless- 
ness, he shot and hanged these wretches indif- 
ferent to aught but the military question, of 
whether they were enemies or friends ; soothing 
his conscience with commonplace proclamations 
about a justice which was all on one side. Buta 
notion, more injurious to his penetration, imparti- 
ality, and humanity, could not be entertained. 
With a heart resoiute to do his duty, he possessed 
a head to distinguish causes as well as effects. 
He abhorred the cruelty of punishment, and 
deplored the necessity of it; and while he inflicted 
it reluctantly, he did justice to the heroic 
qualities of those very brigands whom Mr, 
Moore paints in such unmitigated blackness. 
He warred against them, and punished their 
crimes, but he admired their courage; and he 
despised, and reproached, and restrained the 
whites, whose tyranny had first sown in the poor 
negroes heart, the seeds of that ferocity, which 
it was his painful duty to repress.” ‘The re- 
viewer goes on to produce his proofs, and we re- 
joice to adept, in his amended statement, one so 
much more in accordance with all our previous 
notions of the humane, upright, and liberal char. 
acter of Moore, who ‘never stooped to be the 
pitiful slave of prejudices, where men’s rights 
were before him.” From memory, and partly 
from notes, he cites the real opinions of Moore, 
expressed in his journal, in which he speaks with 
contempt and indignation, of the emigrés in St. 
Lucia, and the proprietors of slaves. Why has 
Mr. Carrick Moore suppressed or garbled a pas- 
sage like the following, to which every honest 
and humane heart will thrill in accordance ? 
“Why!” he exelaims, “is a man to be treated 
harshly because he is not white? All men are 
entitled to justice ; and from me they shall meet 
it, whether they be white or black, royalist or 
republican.” ‘* This language,” he says in an- 
other part, ‘was not agreeable to his auditors, 
especially the emigrés ; but he had no prefer- 
ence for-them, and wished to curb their inso- 
lence ; because, instead of profiting by their 
misfortunes, they had only whetted their pre- 
judices, and thirsted to gratify their revenge, 
and to oppress their fellow-creatures: coquins, 
canaille, bétes, were expressions they habitually 
used towards every person of the lower classes.” 
Now here is nothing to indicate that he judged 
all the villany of the day to attach to the re- 
publicans and blacks. The fact is, that whilst 
he in no manner mitigates his censure of the 
emigrés, he speaks highly of the spirit of the 
brigands, and the fine qualities of the negroes.” 
We should conceive that we participated in 
the sins of Mr. James Moore, were we to pass 
these most important corrections of his narra- 
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tive unnoticed. In withholding such opinions 
as the above coming to mankind with the sanc. 
tion of his brother, he has withheld warning 
from the oppressor, incitement from the benevo- 
lent, and defrauded humanity of its rights in 
the powerful advocacy of Sir John Moore. 

In St. Lucia, Moere, in spite of his hardy con. 
stitution and strict regularity and temperance, 
was at last attacked by the yellow fever. He 
was twice seized ; and the second attack almost 
invariably proves fatal. The malady being infec. 
tious, he was shunned by all, except by his 
faithtul friend Anderson, and a trusty servant. 
Every remedy failed ; he sunk intoa state of in. 
sensibility ; and in this last extremity, his medi- 
cal attendant not being at hand, Anderson went 
in search of another physician, who refused to 
visit the Governor, when his case was hopeless, 
on the plea that he ought to have been sent for 
sooner. Anderson returned, and from the ap- 
pearances doubted whether his friend had not 
breathed his last. But finding some warmth in 
the body, he poured down a little wine, and con- 
tinued administering mvre and more, from ob- 
serving that the breathing became perceptible, 
and that animation seemed to revive. The at- 
tendant-surgeon then came in, who was asto- 
nished at finding him still alive. 

He returned to England ; and, speedily reco- 
vering his health, was shortly afterwards actively 
engaged in suppressing the Irish Rebellion of 
1798. The appointment of General Moore to 
Ireland tempts his brother into a history of the 
troubles of that unhappy country, which leads 
him farther astray than ever in the mists of malig- 
nant Toryism, and sets him in more direct colli- 
sion with the enlarged and generous sentiments of 
the man whose life and actions he records, We 
ure at the outset treated to a furious history of 
the causes of the Rebellion, which are, however, 
traced no farther back than to some ‘ perfidious 
Irishmen,” who had commenced a correspondence 
with the French Government, and had urged an 
invasion of their country. That there were such 
Irishmen we shall not deny. Nor could we give 
a more conclusive illustration of the complete 
opposition in sentiment and_ political opinion of 
the two brothers Moore, than their respective 
ideas of the celebrated Irish Rebel leader, Thev- 
bald Wolfe Tone. Mr. James Moore speaks for 
himself: the uncongenial opinions of his brother 
are conveyed to us by the reviewer. 

Among the prisoners who were taken, says Mr. James 
Moore, was Wolfe Tone, the prime fomenter of the Iris) 
Rebellion. This man had once before been arrested for 
treason; but, by dissembled repentance, his forfeited life 
had been spared by Government. On this ooeasion he 
tried to escape by legal chicanery, which failing, with 
his own hand he finished his pernicious life. 

Now, what was General Moore’s conduct, and 
what his opinions of this brave and unfortunate, 
though far from faultless man? His sentiments, 
we are assured by the reviewer, are given in 
his own words :— 

The day before I left Dublin, Mr. Theobald Wolfe 


Tone was brought in prisoner, taken on board the Hoche, 
in the action of the 12th October. I endeavoured to see 
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him, but he was conveyed to the Prevost prison before I 
reached the castle. He is said to have been one of the 
principal and first framers of the United Irish. He is the 
son of a coachmaker in Dublin, but was educated at the 
college for a lawyer; and, by some writings which are 
said to be his, he appears to be a man of considerable 
talent. He was tried by a court-martial atthe barracks, 
the day after his arrival, where I understand he con- 
ducted himself with great firmness and manliness. He 
had prepared a speech, part of which only he was per- 
mitted to deliver, the rest being conceived inflammatory. 
By that part which he delivered, he discovers a superiority 
of mind, which must gain to him a degree of sympathy 
beyond what is given to ordinary criminals. 

He began by stating, that from his infancy he had been 
bred up in an honourable poverty, and since the first 
dawn of his reason he had been an enthusiast to the love 
of his country. The progress of an academic and classi- 
cal education confirmed him still stronger in those prin- 
ciples, and spurred him on to support by actions what he 
had so strongly conceived in theory; that British con- 
nexion was, in his opinion, the bane of his country’s 
prosperity ; it was his object to destroy this connexion ; 
and, in the event of his exertions, he had succeeded in 
rousing three millions of his countrymen to a sense of 
their national debasement. Here he was interrupted by 
the Court; and afterwards going on with something simi- 
lar, he was again interrupted. He then said, he should 
not take up the time of the Court by any subterfuge to 
which the forms of the law might entitle him. He ad- 
mitted ihe charge of coining in arms as the leader of a 
French force, to invade Ireland ; but said it was asa man 
banished, amputated from all natural and _ political con- 
nexion with his own country, and a naturalized subject 
of France, bearing a commission of the French Republic, 
under which it was his duty implicitly to obey the com- 
mands of his military superiors. He produced his com- 
mission, constituting him adjutant-general in the French 
service, his orders, &c. &c. He said he knew, from what 
had already occurred to the officers, natives of Ireland, 
who had been made prisoners on this expedition, what 
would be his fate; on that, however, he had made up 
his mind. He was satisfied that every liberal man, who 
knew his mind and principles, would be convinced, in 
whatever enterprise he engaged for the guod ot his coun. 
try, it was impossible he could ever have been combined 
in approbation or aid to the fanatical and sanguinary 
atrocities perpetrated by many of the persons engaged in 
the recent conflict. He hoped the Court would do him 
the justice to believe, that from his soul he abhorred such 
abominable condact. He had. in every public proceeding 
of his life, been actuated by the purest motives of love to 
his country ; and it was the highest ambition of his soul 
to tread the glorious paths chalked out by the examples 
of Washington in America, and Kosciusko in Poland. In 
such arduous and critical pursuits, success was the crite- 
rion of merit and fame. It was his lot to fail, and he was 
Tesigned to his fate. Personal considerations he had 
none; the sooner he met the fate that awaited him, the 
more agreeable to his feelings; but he could not repress 
his anxiety for the honour of the nation whose uniform 
he wore, and the dignity of that commission he bore as 
adjutant-general in the French service. As to the sen- 
tence of the Court, which he so fully anticipated, he had 
but one wish, that it might be inflicted within one hour; 


but the only ree solicit the Court was, that |)? . : 
y request he had to solicit the Cour ’ ath - geen pir torneie: soicliy ahaa 
the mode of his death might not degrade the honour of a | aoe ee P oes, We cir hats off. 


soldier, The French army did not feel it contrary to the 
dignity or etiquette of arms to grant similar favours to 
emigrant officers taken on returning, under British com- 
mand, to invade their native eountry. He recollected 
two instances of this, in the cases of Charette and Som- 
breuil, who had obtained their request of being shot by 
files of grenadiers. A similar fate was the only favour 
he had toask ; and he trusted that men, susceptible of 
the nice feelings of a soldier's honour, would not refuse 
his request. As to the rest, he was perfectly reconciled, 
Next morning it was found that he had endeavoured 
‘ov avoid pablic execution, by an attempt to kill hisself. 
He was discovered with his windpipe cut across. His 











execution was necessarily postponed. A motion has since 
been made in the Court of King’s Bench by Mr. Curran 
for a Habeas Corpus, directed to the Keeper of the Pre- 
vost Marshalsea, to bring the body of T. W. Tone, with 
the cause of his detention. This is so far fortunate, as it 
is to stop fur the future all trials by court-martial for 
civil offences, and things are to revert to their former and 
usual channel. 


We gave the biographer the advantage of tak- 
ing his statement first.* 

So violently Orange are the propensities of 
Mr. James Moore, that Sir Ralph Abercromby 
does not escape his censure ; but we must once 
more cite the reviewer. 


But we have not yet done; we must descend to parti- 
culars; we must look a little closely into what passes 
under the general term of violence; we must examine 
what was the nature of that paternal government, which 
so captivated the senses of Mr. James Moore, that he for- 
gets everything, but the opportunity of venting his anger 
against those who could be so madly foolish as to dis- 
like it. The military claim precedence. What manner 
of soldiers were thus let louse upon the wretched districts 
which the ascendency-men were pleased to call disaffect- 
ed?’ They were men, to use the venerable Abercrom bie's 
words, who were “ formidable to every body but the 
enemy.’’ We ourselves were young at the time; yet, 
being connected with the army, we were continually 
amongst the soldiers, listening with boyish eagerness to 
their conversations,—and we well remember, and with 
horror, to this day, the tales of lust, and blood, and pil- 
lage, the records of their own actions against the miser- 
able peasantry, which they used to relate. But even 
the venerable Abercrombie, that soul of honour, that 
star of England's glory, cannot escape the sneer of the 
author before us. “ He had no political circumspec- 
tion, and so resigned his office’’—which, rightly inter- 
preted, means, that he disdained to lend himself to pil- 
lage, cruelty, and devastation. No, truly, he had none 
of that “ political circumspection ;” he would not sell 
his soul for the smiles of power ; he would not stain his 
white hairs with innocent blood ; he reserved himself to 
sustain the reputation of his country by deeds of a dif- 
ferent nature; he lived an honest man, and died a hero: 
and what is more to our present purpose, his conduct in 
Ireland—that conduct which Mr. James Moore calls 
“devoid of political circumspection”—was so fully ap- 
proved by Sir John Moore, that he would have resigned 
also; and wasonly persuaded not to do so by Sir Ralph, 
who feared it would give to an act of conscience and po- 
litical dignity, the appearance of party-spirit. And it is 
Sir John Moore's brother that, after a lapse of thirty- 
five years, casts this sneer upon the venerable and up- 
right man! 

Such was the military power. Let us now take an 
example of the civil power's proceedings in Ireland at 
that unhappy period; let us look closely at the introduc- 
tion of the English constitution, the benefits of which the 
lawless Irish reject; and here again we will make our 
sketch from our recollection of Sir John Moore's picture, 
pledging ourselves, as before, for the general truth of the 
facts. Being on the march from Fermoy, he entered the 
town of Clogheen, where in the street he saw a man tied 
up, and under the lash, while the street itself was lined 


He was informed that the High Sheriff, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
was making great discoveries, and that he had already 
flogged the truth out of many respectable persons. His 
rule was, “ to flog each person till he told the truth,” 





* We here take the liberty of omitting part of our con- 
tributor’s account of the Irish Rebellion. Of that tre- 
mendous event, we have, in two recent numbers, given so 
full a relation from the pen of a High Tory, that we whe 
are economical of space, retrench in this particular ; 
though it might not be without interest to contrast the 
small bigoted Toryism of Mr. James Carrick Moore, 
with the nobler-minded, and more enlarged Toryism of 
Mr. De Quincey.—#, T. M. 
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that is, until he confessed himself a rebel, “ and gave the 
names of other rebels; and then the persons so accused, 
were sent for and flogged until they also confessed, and 
also swelled the list of the proscribed!” Oh, most glo- 
rious constitution! most paternal government! Qh, ca- 
Jumniated Inquisition ! 

Mr. Moore, speaking of his brother’s services in the 
county of Wicklow, says, page 206, “ But, as in the hot- 
bed of civil war, vices multiply andattain maturity, there 
still remained hordes of irreclaimable rebels meditating 
vengeance. Many of these lay in wait, in the mountains 
of Wicklow, and in boggy places, from whence they is- 
sued to plunder and burn property, murder the farmers 
and proprietors, and wage a cruel desultory war.” And 
at page 209, “ Lord Cornwallis was well aware of the 
evil disposition and thirst for revenge, which prevailed 
through the country so recently subjected.” But what says 
Sir John Moore himself, the man who was employed to 
suppress this remnant of the rebellion in that very county 
of Wicklow? Why, that “ moderate treatment by the 
generals, and the preventing of the troops from pi!laging 
and molesting the people, would soon restore tranquillity 5 
that the latter would certainly be quiet, if the gentlemen 
and yeomen would only behave with tolerable decency, 
and not seek to gratify their ill humour and revenge 
upon the poor:” nay, that he judged their harsiiness and 
violence had originally driven the farmers and peasants 
to revolt, and that they were as ready as ever to renew 
their former ill usage of them! Again, we ask, why is 
all this suppressed ? Is this author afraid to give cur- 
rency to that accusation which the Protestant loyalists so 
loudly made at the time, that Sir John Moore was him- 
self a rebel? Alas, poor man! Hecannot understand 
that justice and humanity are not derogatory to power. 
Everywhere this feeling is apparent. 

At page 226, it is said, “ The defeat of the French in- 
vaders, and the punishment of the rebels, pacified Ire- 
land. But this temporary benefit was procured by a 
British army, which put an end toa calamitous insur- 
rection raised on the fallacious plea of liberty.” Now, 
the writer of this passage was himself in Ireland, in the 
camp of Lord Cornwallis, at the time, and therefore can- 
not be ignorant that the rebellion was quelled, not by 
punishments, but mildness—by Lord Cornwallis’s lenity, 
by his amnesty, by his humane interference between the 
suffering people and their ferocious persecutors. Alas! 
the author knows all this, but it does not suit his preju- 
dices toacknowledge it. 

Never, never, could we have forgiven ourselves, 


if with this commentary on the written life of 


Moore lying before us, we had stuck to the let- 
ter and neglected the spirit. 

What follows is as curious as history, as it is 
just in feeling :— ; 

At page 211, we find it asserted, that, in the action at 
Castlebar, the troops, who were almost all Irish militia, 


did, after a slight resistance, to the great astonishment of 


General Lake, take to flight, and no efforts “ could stop 
them ;"" and farther, that the defeat “ manifested disaf- 
fection” amongst them. . But the truth is, that General 


Lake and Lord Hutchinson were both in the town of 


Castlebar, and, it is said, in bed, whilst the battle took 
place a mile outside. Wherefore, no efforts were or could 
be made, by them, to stop the fiight, which did not arise 
from disaffection, but from a very natural cause. For 
the troops were placed in a narrow contracted position ; 
they were confusedly drawn up on an open slope of ground, 
about half-musket shot from a hedge and ditch, which 
the enemy's skirmishers were allowed to occupy without 
resistance, while their columns turned both flanks. 
There were no generals present to direct, and nothing 
but disorder could ensue: some militia officers of super- 
ior rank fled the first, and so disgracefully, that a squib 
was published at the time, entitled * The Castlebar 
Races,” in which the appearance of the supposed horses 
and their performances, and some of the latter weie very 
wonderful, were set forth with genuine Irish humour. 
The soldiers were not to blame; but the poor men were 
Irishmen, and are therefore obnoxious to our author. 
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Mere Irishmen—* quoit them down, Bardolph, as you 
would a shove shilling.” And yet in the last of Sir John 
Moore's fields, the Irishmen of the 50th regiment were 
the foremost to charge at his voice, and went the farthest, 
How the blind mole works ! 


The next campaign of General Moore was jp 
Holland, where Sir Ralph Abercrombie was sy. 
perseded in the chief command by the Duke of 
York, with those well-known disastrous, if not 
disgraceful consequences to the British arms 
which need not be recapitulated. It is amusing 
to note the very cautious style in which Mr, 
James Moore ventures to Aint censure of the ap. 
pointment of his Royal Highness. ‘ It was,” 
he finds courage to say, “ an unfortunate mea. 
sure, to send a young prince, though endowed 
with a warm and beneficent heart, together with 
a good understanding, to take the chief command 
from Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who had been 
trained to arms from early life. The position of 
the army, on a hostile shore, opposed to a skil. 
ful French General, required a leader of con. 
summate experience to foresee and overcome all 
the obstacles and stratagems which were to be 
expected. The King’s partiality to his gallant 
son was natural; but the cabinet council being 
unprepossessed, instead of appointing this ambi- 
tious youth to the superintendance, ought assur. 
edly to have placed him under the guidance of 
the veteran General.” 

Now this delicate youngling, “ this ambitious 
youth,” happened to be just by twenty-one months 
the junior of General Moore, who had already 
served with distinction in different quarters of 
the globe. His Royal Highness, however un. 
fit for command, was not then so mere a child in 
years, He was rising exactly thirty-seven. 

In the battle, or running fight of Alkmaer, 
General Moore was wounded by a shot in the 
thigh ; but he still kept the field. 

For five hours he continued advancing and repelling 
successive corps of the enemy, who defended fiercely everv 
inch of ground. Towards the evening, after having his 
horse killed under him, and being lame from his wound, 
he approached the village of Egmont op Zee, still criv- 
ing the enemy before him. By this time, his troops, 
greatly reduced in number, were exhausted with the fa- 
tigue of fighting and marching over rugged ground and 
sinking sand. Many overcome with lassitude had fallen 
behind, and the rest were scattered and out of order. In 
this emergency the French reserve, in a long compact 
line, moved up against him. Moore tried in vain to 
make his men charge them; when, seeing they were too 
few to resist this numerous fresh corps, he despatched bis 
aide-de-camp, Anderson, to bring up the Gordon High- 
landers, the regiment nearest at hand. But before their 
arrival, the enemy came on boldly; they nearly sut- 
rounded his thinned ranks, and discharged upon them 4 
destructive fire, which was faintly returned. He saw 
his men falling fast around him, and on the point of giv- 
ing way, when he was struck by a ball, which entered 
the cheek, and came out behind the ear. He fell to the 
ground stunned, and felt as if the side of his head had 
been carried off. He concluded that he was mortally 
wounded, and lay without either the power or inclination 
to stir, glad to find it was so easy to die. He soon heard 
a soldier say, “ There is our General, let us carry him 
with us ;” and he was raised from the ground. He then 
opened his eyes, and saw that the enemy were close upon 
hiin ; on which he made a strong effort, and by the help 
of a soldier was hurried to the rear, passing through 
the advancing line of Highlanders. His retiring troops 
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rallied around this reinforcement, and returned to the 
charge with renewed spirit. 

From the field of battle, Abercrombie, who per- 
sonally had suffered severely from over-exertion 
and fatigue, dictated the following gracious and 
considerate letter to the family of Moore. 


“ Egmond-on-the-Sea, Oct. 4th. 

« My dear Sir,—Although your son is wounded in the 
thigh, and in the cheek, I can assure you he is in no sort 
of danger; both wounds are slight. The public and 
myself are the greatest sufferers by these accidents. 

« The General is a hero, with more sense than many 
others of that description. In that he is an ornament to 
his family, and to his profession. I hope Mrs. Moore 
and his sister will be easy on his account, and that you 


are proud of such a son.—Yours, 
“ RALPH ABERCROMBIE.” 


As soon as General Moore was sufficiently re- 
covered to be moved, he once more came home 
to be nursed by his mother. 

Mr. James Moore, who thinks, correctly, that 
man not unprofitably employed who records the 
worthy actions of heroes, which may animate 
others to imitate the virtues he describes, also 
believes that the constitution of Britain is de- 
fective in some points, and especially in the di- 
vision of power. It is not only injurious that 
military and naval commanders may act indepen- 
dently of each other, and that ‘ Admirals, Gene- 
rals, and Ministers, are all accountable to the 
King ;” (to which he, however, cannot surely 
seriously object ;) but also that they are “ re- 
sponsible to the furious cabals in Parliament, 
and exposed to the libellous rage of the press.” 

Sir John Moore was engaged in the abortive 
expeditions to Genoa and Cadiz, and afterwards 
accompanied Sir Ralph Abercrombie to Egypt. 
We have a very amiable and affectionate letter, 
written to his mother from Malta, while the ex- 
pedition was detained by contrary winds ; and 
the following extract from the MS, Journal :— 

“ T landed at Jaffa on the 9th of January; the first 
thing I heard was the death of Brigadier-General Koehler, 
who died of a putrid fever, on the 29th December, after 
three days’ illness. I immediately proceeded to the Vizir's 
camp, Which was about a iile from the town, and | com. 
municated to Major Holloway, the senior British officer 
sce poor Koehler’s death, the object of my mission. He 
took me first to the Reis Effendi, and then to the Vizir ; 
their tents are very fine; they were seated cross-legged on 
tofas, with numerous attendants standing on each side. We 
were presented with pipes, then coffee, and then chocolate ; 
each of which are stages of compliment, which are served 
out according to the rank of the visiter, or the respect 
they wish to show him. The Reis Effendi was four years 
‘ecretary to the embassy in England, and he speaks French, 
which is uncommon for a Turk. The conversation, ge- 
Neraily, is carried on by means of a Drogman or interpre- 
ter. The first visit was confined to compliment ; an hour 
was fixed in the evening for business. 1 had expressed 
o the Keis Effendi, that my business was of a nature not 
'o be trusted to the common interpreter ; I found in the 
fvening, with the Vizir, only two persons, the Reis Ef- 
fendi and Kaia Beg, the former of whom interpreted. I 
‘tayed with them near three hours, and had an opportu- 
"ity to explain fully the plan proposed by Sir Ralph, and 
*verything contained in my instructions. They talked 
* great deal in Turkish ; the Vizir made a few objections, 
“oy very important, which I answered ; upon the whole, 
seemed much pleased, and said he should be happy 
a the operations should commence soon. 

I wrote next morning the aeads of a plan, such as I 


thought met the Vizir's wishes, without deviating from 
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the spirit of Sir Ralph's instructions. I carried it to the 
Reis Effendi, and begged he would show it to the Vizir : 
if he approved of it, I should draw it out for his High- 
ness and me to sign. It was agreed that I should return 
in the evening. When I did so, he told me the Vizir 
was indisposed and could not see me, but he would send 
to me in the course of next day. In the meantime I 
lived with Major Holloway and the British officers of the 
mission. A very good tent was found me, and a dinner 
from the Vizir’s kitchen every day. I employed myself 
in observing the Turkish camp, their soldiery, and man- 
ners, so different from everything I had seen before. The 
death of General Koehler was particularly unfortunate at 
this time, as he certainly knew something of the state of 
the magazines, the administration of the Turkish army, 
and its organization. Major Holloway did not; and 
as I could not altogether depend upon what either the 
Reis Effendi or Vizir asserted in conversation on these 
subjects, I applied in writing to the Vizir for informa. 
tion, both with respect to the effective force under his 
command, the extent of his magazines, the means he had 
of forwarding them as the army advanced, and the mea- 
sures he had taken to keep them complete. I applied, 
also, in the same manner, for the information he had re- 
ceived respecting the intentions of the enemy. In a con. 
ference I had with the Vizir in consequence of this appli- 
cation, he told me that at Jaffa and El Alrich he had 
sufficient supplies of ammunition and biscuit for his 
army; but that he had no barley for the cavalry or 
beasts of the army; without which it would be impos- 
sible for him to pass the desert; and that he had long 
ago taken steps to provide a sufficient quantity, and was 
looking hourly for the arrival of the ships that were to 
bring it. He stated his force at seven thousand five hun- 
dred cavalry, and the same number of infantry, with fifty 
pieces of field-artillery. I desired that he might send me 
in writing these answers to my ietter. 

“ By the Vizir’s confession, the advance of his army 
depended on the arrival of barley. But, upon further 
inquiry, I had every reason to believe that the quantity 
even of biscuit was by no means sufficient to enable his 
army to act, if he was detained any time upon the fron. 
tier of Egypt. From a view of his troops, and from 
everything I could learn or observe of their composition 
and discipline, I could not think they were other than a 
wild, ungovernable mob, incapable of being directed to 
any useful purpose. And as they were destitute of every. 
thing that is required in an army, and their chief, the 
Vizir, wos a weak-minded old man, without talent, or 
any military knowledge, it was in vain to expect any co. 
operation from them. At any rate, the prospect of assist- 
ance from them was not sufficient to make it advisable to 
change any plan, merely upon their account, which in 
other respects might be preferred. This is the opinion I 
tormed, and which J gave to Sir Ralph upon my return. 
The Vizir, however, signed the plan I at first proposed, 
after detaining me five days for that, and for the answers 
to the different questions | have mentioned, 

‘7 yot from him little or no information respecting 
the French in Egypt; for though the communication 
from Cairo is open, and persons are frequently coming 
from thence, they bring no information ; they seem equally 
ignorant of its importance, and of the means of obtain. 
ing it. 

‘i The plague is always in their camp; it rages with 
sometimes more, sometimes less violence ; a great many 
persons died of it when I was there. The Vizir's family, 
in particular, were very sickly, nine of them were buried 
in one day,—and the loss in the camp was estimated one 
day at two hundred persons. 

“ The Turks are so extremely careless, that the clothes 
of the persons who die of the plague are sold publicly at 
auction ; and are generally worn by those who buy them, 
without ever being washed. 

“ Their army has lost six thousand persons by the 
plague, within these seven months. 

“ Upon taking leave of the Vizir, it is customary to 
receive the present of a pelisse, which he throws over 
your shoulders. It is not proper to refuse this present; 
but I requested it might be sent to me, not wishing to 
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run the risk of catching the plague by wearing it before 
it was fumigated,”’ 

Moore had here atype of the same kind of 
difficulties which he afterwards encountered, un- 
der worse circumstances, in Spain. 

Of the memorable battle of Alexandria we 
have an account taken verbatim from the MS. 
Journal, which we shall, for this reason, extract, 
as the most complete specimen of Moore’s compos- 
ition with which we are favoured. But first this 
slight notice of the critical position of the army, 
and its brave and venerable commander :—‘“‘ On 
the 20th March, Sir Ralph visited Moore, and 
laid open to him his most inward thoughts. His 
mind was troubled with the difficulties he had to 
encounter, but he resolved to persevere with 
dauntless resolution, and concluded by saying,* 
‘ That as soon as the heavy cannon were got up, 
and entrenching tools forwarded, he thought it 
incumbent on them to make an effort. His plan 
was to endeavour in the night to push forward 
the artillery, and form the troops under such 
cover as he could find ; and at daylight advance 
to the attack of both the enemy’s flanks. If they 
failed they could still return to their present 
position, and maintain it until another could be 
prepared in the rear to favour a retreat, and, 
finally, their re-embarkation. He regretted the 
throwing away so fine an army; and added that 
he believed nobody could envy him in his situa- 
tion.’ ” 

The plans of Sir Ralph were after this slightly 
changed, by a movement ordered by the French 
commander, Menou, who, arriving from Grand 
Cairo with a reinforcement, ordered the army to 
leave its strong defensive entrenchments, and 
march down into the plain. On the 20th of 
March, observing the form and position of the 
British right wing, he resolved to attack it and 
the centre with his greatest force, and to make 
a feigned attack on the left wing. After defeat- 
ing the right wing, his whole force was directed 
to rush on, and drive the British into Lake 
Maadie. It is now, in General Moore’s own 
words, we give the history of the day :— 

BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA, 

On the 20th March, “ I was the general of the day, and 
after visiting all the advanced posts, remained with the 
left picket of the reserve until four in the morning of the 
2Ist. The enemy had been perfectly quiet during tne 
night; nothing had been observed from them but some 
rocketa, which it was not uncommon for them to throw 
up. Conceiving everything quiet, I left orders with the 
field-officer te retire his posts at daylight, and I rode to- 
wards the left, to give similar orders to the other pickets 
as I went along. When I reached the picket of the 
guards, | heard a fire of musketry on the left, but every- 
thing continuing quiet on the right, and from the style 
of the firing, I suspected it was a false alarm. v ° 

sa . I was trotting towards the left, when a 
firing commenced from the pickets of the reserve; I im- 
mediately turned to my aid-de-camp, Captain Sewell, and 
said, ‘ This is the real attack; Jet us gallop to the re- 
doubt.’ I met, as I returned, all the pickets falling back, 
and by the time I reached the redoubt, in which the 28th 
regiment was posted, I found it warmly attacked. The 
day was not yet broken, and the darkness was made 
greater by the smoke of the guns and small arms. My 
arrangement in case of an attack had been made before- 
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hand. I had agreed with General Oakes, that the re. 
doubt, and the old ruin in front of the right of the army 
in which I had posted the 28th and 58th regiments, must 
be supported, and was the ground for the reserve to fight 
upon. In fact, if those posts were carried by the enemy 
it would have been impossible for our army to remain in 
their position. The general orders were for the troops to 
stand to their arms an hour before daylight, and forty. 
nately they had fallen in before the attack commenced, 
Colonel Paget,* with the 28th, manned the redoubt, and 
had two companies in reserve, which he formed on the 
left of it, as the redoubt was open in the rear. 

“The 58th regiment lined the old ruins which were re. 
tired twenty or thirty yards behind the right flank of 
the redoubt, and swept the ground between it and the sea, 
Agreeable to what had been concerted, General Oakes, 
upon the attack commencing, brought down the left wing 
of the 42d (Highlanders) to the left, and I sent Captain 
Anderson for the right wing, with orders to the 23d re. 
giment, and four flank companies of the 40th, to support 
the ruins. We could feel the effect of the enemy's fire, 
but it was impossible as yet to see what he was about; 
his drums were beating the charge, and they were with 
their voices encouraging one another to advance. My 
horse was shot in the face, and became so unmanageable 
that I was obliged to dismount. Colonel Paget, whilst] 
was speaking to him on the platform of the redoubt, re 
ceived a shot in the neck, which knocked him down. He 
said he was killed, and I thought so; he, however, re. 
covered a little, and was put upon his horse. 

** About this time, the left wing of the 42d arrived 
on the left. Some person told me at that moment, that 
a column of French had turned our left. I thought that 
in the dark they had mistaken the 42d for the French, 
and said so. JI could distinguish them forming exactly 
where I had ordered them. -But Colonel Paget, who had 
not yet retired, rode up to me, and said, ‘ ] assure you 
that the French have turned us, and are moving towards 
the ruins.” I looked to where he pointed, and accordingly 
saw a battalion of French in column, completely in our 
rear. The right wing of the 42d arrived at this instant; 
I ran to them, ordered them to face to the right about, 
and showed them the French completely in their power. 
They drove them into the ruins, and not a man of these 
French escaped being killed, wounded, or taken. The 
instant this was done, I led the regiment back to the 
flank of the redoubt; we met another column of the 
French, which had also penetrated. We attacked them, 
and I received a shot in iny leg. At this time, I met Sir 
Ralph, and teld him what had passed at the ruins. The 
42d, and part of the 28th, drove this other column, but 
pursuing too far, got into disorder, and were attacked sud- 
denly by cavalry. 1 had difficulty, from the wound in 
my leg, in walking, and Major Honeyman lent me his 
horse. The French cavalry were conipletely amongst us, 
but our men, though in disorder rallied, and brought 
down with their fire so many men and horses, that the 
rest were glad to get off. The great object of the French 
was to gain the redoubt: ours to defeid it. We could 
now see pretty well about us. 

‘© They made another effort with a line of infantry to 
attack the redoubt in front and on beth flanks. The 
58th regiment, in the ruins, allowed them to approach 
within sixty yards, and then gave their fire so effectually 
as to knock down a great number of them ; the rest went 
off. Upon the lett, the 42d and 28th repulsed what was 
in their front, but were again charged by a large body of 
cavalry, who penetrated, got into the redoubt, and behind 
us. Sir Ralph was actually taken by a French dragoon, 
but a soldier of the 42d shot the nan. I was obliged to 
put spurs to my horse to get clear, and I galloped to the 
ruins, to bring up some of the troops from thence, which 
I knew were formed, and in good order. The 28th regi- 
ment, who were lining the parapet of the redoubt, with- 
out quitting their posts, turned round, and killed the 
dragoons who had penetrated there. The 42d regiment, 
though broken, were individually fighting ; and I ordered 
the flank companies of the 40th from the ruins, to peur 
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* Afterwards General, Sir Edward Paget. 
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a couple of volleys, though at the risk of hurting some 
r our own people. The field was instantly covered with 
pe ba and horses; horses galloping without riders; in 
ye the cavalry were destroyed. Every attack the 
Suanch had made had been repulsed with slaughter. In 
the dark some confusion was unavoidable; but our men, 
whenever the French appeared, had gone boldly up to 
Even the cavalry breaking in had not dismayed 


them. . , ; 
them. As the day broke, the foreign brigade, under Bri- 
gadier-General Stuart, came from the second line to our 


support ; shared in the latter part of the action, and be- 
haved with spirit. Our cartridges were expended, and 
our guns, for want of ammunition, had not fired for some 
time. Daylight enabled us to get our men into order; 
and as the enemy's artillery was galling us, I got as many 
men under the cover of the redoubtas I could. Wewere 
for an hour withouta cartiidge. The enemy during the 
tine were pounding us with shot and shells, and distant 
musketry. Our artillery could not return a shot, and 
had their infantry again advanced, we must have repelled 
them with the bayonet. Our fellows would have done 
it, I never saw men more determined to do their 
duty ; but the French had suffered so severely that they 
could not get their men to make another attempt. They 
continued in our front, until ammunition for our guns 
was brought up. They then very svon retreated. The 
great effort of the French was against our right, opposite 
to the reserve; another column had also attacked the 
Guards, who were upon the left of the reserve, it was re- 
pulsed with loss. The rest of the army was not engaged. 
Letters were found from Menou to a general officer, by 
which it appears that the whole (disposable) French force in 
Egypt had been concentrated for this attack. Menou, as 
well as all his army, had been quite confident of success. 
The prisoners say, their numbers were from twelve to four- 
teen thousand. ‘They add that they had never been fought 
till now; that the actions in Italy were nothing compared 
to those they have fought since we landed. Our loss is 
not yet ascertained ; I hope it will not be found to exceed 
seven or eight hundred; that of the French must be, I 
think, from two to three thousand. I never saw a field 
so strewed with dead. Our effective force was not more 
than ten thousand. Sir Ralph received a shot in the 
thigh, but remained in the field until the action was over, 
and was then conveyed to the Foudroyant. Amongst the 
last shots which were fired, a ball killed the horse Major 
Honeyman had lent me. The wound in my leg, which 
I received in the beginuing of the action, had become 
painful and stiff towards nine o'clock when the affair 
ended. 

“ General Oakes was also wounded about the same time, 
and nearly in the same part of the leg that I was; but we 
had both been able to continue to do our duty.”’ 

Some more particulars written subsequently, respecting 
the heroic Abercrombie, shall not be omitted. 

“ Sir Ralph had always been accused of exposing his 
person too much; [ never knew him carry this so far as 
in this action. When it was so dark that I could scarcely 
distinguish, I saw him close in the rear of the 42d regi- 
ment, without any of his family. He was afterwaids 
joined by General Hope. When the French cavalry 
charged us the second time, and our men were disordered, 
I called and waved with my hand to him to retire, but he 
Was instantly surrounded by the hus-ars. He received a 
Cut from a sabre in the breast, which pierced through tis 
Clothes, but only grazed the flesh. He must have been 
taken or killed, if a soldier had not shot the hussar.” 

Either before or after this encounter, Sir Ralph received 
ashot in the thigh, which he concealed, and remained on 
the field till the battle was,won ; then growing faint from 
loss of blood, he was conveyed on board Lord Keith's 
thip. Moore being taken into another ship, on account of 
his own wound, never again saw his friend, who ina few 
days expired. On the day tollowing this mournful event, 
Moore, when suffering from grief and pain, wrote in his 
Journal as follows :— 

“ Sir Ralph was a truly upright, honourable, and ju- 

‘ious man; his great sagacity, which had been pointed 
all his life to military matters, made him an excellent of- 


ficer. The disadvautage he laboured under was being 
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extremely short-sighted. He, therefore, stood in need of 
good executive Generals under him. It was impossible, 
knowing him as I did, not to have the greatest respect 
and friendship for him. He had ever treated mé with 
marked kindness. The only consolation [ feel, is, 
that his death has been nearly that which he himself 
wished ; and his country, grateful to his memory, will 
hand down his name to posterity with the admiration it 
deserves.” 

In this battle Sir John Moore received, as is 
noticed, a gun-shot wound in the leg, from which 
he suffered severely. Soon after this, the capi- 
tulation of Menou, and the abandonment of 
Egypt by the French, enabled him to return to 
England, in which he arrived upon the conclusion 
of the Peace of Amiens. 

Shortly after his return to England, General 
Moore lost his father, whose last moments were 
soothed by his presence and his filial attentions. 
He from this time had the satisfaction of eking 
out the slender jointure of his mother by an an- 
nuity. 

The failure of the Peace of Amiens, and the 
panic fear of invasion, led to the array of the 
volunteer force, and the immediate increase, and 
improved organization of the British army, and 
in all the plans of improvement Moore actively 
co-operated. He, as commander-in-chief, was 
encamped with the troops for a considerable time 
at Shornecliff, near which the “ Army of Eng- 
land” was expected to land. Of Napoleon enter. 
taining any serious purpose of invading England, 
General Moore never appears to have believed, 
or for no long interval. 

In the history of the encampment we find no. 
thing so interesting as the following letters. 
Mrs. Moore and his sister had recently visited 
the General at Sandgate. 

“ Sandgate, Oct. 2, 1803. 

‘* My dear mother, I am glad you arrived safe, and 
found everything so comfortable. The day you left this, 
we had an alarm, which Lam glad you escaped. The 
signal officer at Folkestone mistook a signal, which was, 
that the enemy's boats were out of Calais; and hoisted 
one which signified that tlfe enemy's ships and transports 
from Ostend were steering west ; which, as the wind was, 
would have brought them to us in a few hours, All was 
bustle; and an express, with the above information, and 
that the brigade was under arms, found me at Dungeness 
Point. 

“* My horse suffered; I galloped him the whole way 
back. The Volunteers, Sea Fencibles, and all, were 
turned out, and very cheerful—not at all dismayed at the 
prospect of meeting the French; as for the brigade, 
they were in high spirits. By the time I reached camy, 
the mistake was discovered. 

“ Government are, however, much more apprehensive 
of the invasion than they were some time ago; I am 
glad, therefore, you are at home. Three more regi. 
ments are coming to me on Tuesday. Sir David Dun. 
das is this instant come to me: I must therefore conclude. 
Love to Jane, &c. I am quite well. 

“ Yours ever, my dear Mother, affectionately, 

* Jouw Moone.” 

As winter advanced the sea became too boisterous for 
an invasion by boats; so the army was dismissed into 
barracks, as is noticed in another letter. 

“ Sandgate, Thursday Night. 

“ My dear mother, I despair of an opportunity of writ. 
ing to you in the forenoon, so I shall seize one befure I 
go to bed, when it is not very likely that I shall be in. 
terrupted. 

“ | am very sorry for poor Jane: I was in hopes she had 


laid in a stock of healsa for one season at least. I look 
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not to the departure of either you or her for many years, 
so do not think of it. When these wars are over, re- 
member I have no home but yours, so do not deprive me 
of it. I have got Sir John Shaw’s house for three gui- 
neas a week durihg the winter months; in summer it 
will of course be at least double. Every soul has left 
this. In Shornecliff Barrack, which is the only one 
nearer to me than Hythe, there is but a small regiment. 
I have no prospect of society, I have therefore sent for my 
books. My mornings will be occupied as usual, but in 
the hong evenings, the | books will be my sole resource. 

I consider invasion over for 
this winter, and ead probably over for ever; but 
with the winds I now witness, a naval expedition cannot 
be undertaken ; therefore send me your receipt for minced 
pies; yours, to my taste, are the best I meet with. Kind 
remembrance to Jane. Good night, my dear mother. 
Believe me, ever affectionately, 





‘* JoHN Moore.” 

In the following year, the preparations for invasion 
were augmented, and Moore, who was in readiness to 
encounter it, wrote in February to his mother, that he 
did not expect the French before April: ‘“ And even 
then, the expedition is so replete with difficulties, and 
leaves such little hope of success, that I shall always 
doubt their intention until we see it actually attempted. 

“ The collection at Boulogne can only mean this part 
of the coast, and I am pleased with the prospect of seeing 
the first of it. If we beat the French handsomely in 
the first instance, the house at Marshgate® will not hold 


you. 

In the following year General Moore obtained 
an honour which he seems to have estimated so 
exactly at its true value, that we are rather 
surprised Mr. James Moore has favoured the 
world with the subjoined cavalier notice of its 
reception. Moore writes thus to his mother of 
his impending honours :— 

« This mark of attention to me, and the man. 
ner in which it is conferred, will no doubt be 
pleasing to you. I accept as it is meant ; though 
I should have had no objection to have been dis- 
tinguished by the want of the Order. Sir John, 
and a ribbon, seem not in character with me— 
but so it is. You will wait mentioning this sub- 
ject, until you see me in the Gazette, and, in- 
deed, until I have been invested.” 

Sir John Moore’s next theatre of action was 
Sicily. The Neapolitan Court, the French hav- 
ing overrun Italy, had been forced to retire to 
Palermo, where the King was engaged in his 
usual business of shooting partridges, the Queen 
in all manner of intrigues. Britain had an army 
of 12,000 on the island, ready to support her 
imbecile ally ; and to the penetration and firm. 
ness of Moore it is owing, in no small degree, 
that this army was not immolated by the com- 
bined weakness and treachery of the Queen and 
her favourites. General Fox, the brother of 
Charles James Fox, had succeeded Sir John 
Stuart in the chief command, immediately on 
the accession of the Fox administration ; and as 
an arrangement of convenience, was also ap- 
pointed Minister. He was, in his difficult posi- 
tion, largely indebted to the wisdom and pene. 
tration of Moore, with whom he always advised, 
—wise enough to attend to his counsels. 

Though the reviewer makes the transactions in 
Sicily no exception to his general censure of the 
manner in which this Memoir is written, and to 


* Near Richmond, where Mrs. Moore lived. 
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his blame of its grievous omissions, we must, jp 
justice to the cautious biographer, notice, that he 
shews more courage and freedom in censurip 

the conduct of Mr. Drummond, and the rash 
and extravagant policy of Mr. Windham, than 
is usual with him. There is even resentment 
—and we admit the entire justice of the fee]. 
ing—in the tone in which he_alludes to My. 
Drummond's subsequent disputes with Moore. 
The new British Resident—for Drummond 
succeeded General Fox on the Tories coming 
in—is even accused of interfering with military 
affairs, for which he had no authority, and of 
urging an expedition to Naples, which he wel] 
knew would be ruinous to the British army ; be. 
cause, “ being of an intriguing character, he 
probably wished to ingratiate himself with the 
(Jueen, that her approbation might be transmit. 
ted by her Minister to England ;’ that Queen 
who, he had himself previously informed Moore, 
* had been negotiating for a corps of Russians to 
be sent tu Sicily ; and who, through Spain, had 
opened a negotiation with Bonaparte, and is 
now actually betraying us.” The Prince of Hesse 
Philipstadt at this time commanded the Sicilian 
troops, an inert undisciplined mass ; but his 
staff were French emigrants, whom the Prince 
thought all traitors alike, together with the 
Queen's lover, M. St. Clair, who.was at their head, 
In St. Lucia, and especially at this period, Sir John 
Moore imbibed an honest prejudice against this 
class of persons, which he had not conquered at 
his memorable interview with Mr. Frere’s emi- 
grant friend, Colonel or M. Charmilly. Of the 
(Queen, placed by her vices and her passions so 
completely under the influence of a class of ad- 
venturers, obnoxious to a man of honour and in- 
tegrity, Sir John Moore, after visiting Palermo 
himself, for the benefit af a closer inspection of 
affairs, writes,—‘‘ She detests the English, and 
gives her confidence to Frenchmen, and to men 
sold to France :—in other words, to Napoleon. 
How did Mr. James Moore find spirit to add,— 
* Yet the British Government was bestowing an 
annual subsidy on his Sicilian Majesty, and em- 
ploying an army and navy in the defence of his 
dominions.” 

During a period of leisure, Moore, with a few 
of his officers, made a tour through Sicily. The 
reviewer complains that we hear nothing of his 
sentiments on the wretched political and social 
condition of the people, and of their spirit, which, 
amid the effervescence of Europe, was not 
dead. That such opinions were expressed in the 
journal of this tour we may gather from this 
sentence: “ Moore, though much amused with 
the excursion, felt a melancholy impression at 
the fallen state of this most beautiful island, on 
which nature has lavished whatever is requisite 
for the happiness of the inhabitants,” 

We are also informed by the reviewer,—and 
the fact is most important,—that besides avoiding 
the snares for the destruction of the British, 
| laid by French influence, operating through the 
imbecility of the King, and the guilt of the 








Queen, “‘ Italy, which he was so pressed to in- 
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yade, he never would invade, until he could offer 
the Italians something better to fight for than the 
oppressions and the abuses of the Sicilian Court.” 
And this much is even admitted in the extract 
of a letter written by Moore, to Lord Castle- 
reagh, in which, after describing the abject Court, 
and its head, the Queen, as completely under 
the influence of the French emigrants, who flat- 
tered and betrayed her, he says, “ To do any- 
thing in Italy, our force should be much larger ; 
and by shaking ourselves for a time free from the 
shackles of this Court, we should endeavour to give 
ourselves the aid of public opinion. Inthis man- 
ner I should not doubt of making a glorious cam. 
paign in Italy, and of forming such an establish- 
ment there, as Bonaparte should not find it easy 
to overturn.” Doctrines so bold and revolution- 
ary, as laying aside the Court, to ally our arms, 
and identify our cause with the people, could not 
be expected to find much favour with the per- 
son to whom they were addressed. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, throughout the remainder of Moore’s 
career, thwarted and injured him. 

Sir John Moore was suddenly recalled from 
Sicily, ostensibly to take the command of the 
expedition in aid of Portugal, then about to be 
abandoned by the reigning family ; but his con- 
duct in Sicily had not been of the kind that con- 
ciliates a Tory Cabinet. He was accused of hav- 
ing acted with “ violence” to the Court at Pal- 
ermo; and he was now allowed to lie by for a 
time, and was afterwards ordered to Sweden, while 
the Portuguese expedition was about to be des- 
patched under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

The conduct of Moore on the Swedish expedi- 
tion, is perhaps the event in his public life most 
distinguished by coolness, sagacity, and firm- 
ness, His situation was one of unprecedented 
difficulty. His path was beset with dangers, if not 
with snares. All the secret motives and move- 
ments connected with that infatuated expedi- 
tion we do not even yet pretend to penetrate. 
The British army, consisting of eleven thousand 
men, were to act independently in assisting the 
King of Sweden against his combined enemies ; 
but when that army reached Gottenburg, the 
troops were not even permitted to land! In 
brief, the King of Sweden was mad, and the Bri- 
tish Government imbecile, presumptuous, igno- 
rant, and intriguing. We can hardly go the 
length of the reviewer in believing them so 
thoroughly wicked as he would insinuate. Yet 
the passage in which this affair is spoken of, is 
“0 remarkable that we are compelled to notice it. 


This expedition to Sweden was one of the most impu- 
dent and criminal actions ever committed by a faction in 
power; the design and the execution were alike scanda- 


sous and stupid; and had the troops been committed to | 
the charge of a legs able, resolute, and prompt man, ten | 


thousand of the finest soldiers of England would have 
heen sacrificed. The contradictory instructions given by 
the Ministers, and the silence observed by them when 
Moore represented the real state of affairs, were proofs of 
their bad intentions, and bad faith, as well as of their 
absurdity ; and if any doubt could be entertained upon 
this head, the orders which reached Sir James Saumarez 
three days after Moore's departure from Gottenburg,— 
orders urescribing the employment of the army to bring 
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off the Spaniards under Romana, from Holstein,—would 
have set that doubt aside. But how can any impartial 
person entertain a doubt, that both folly and faction were 
at work, when it is considered, that had the King of Swe- 
den been only one degree less insane than he was, the 
English Ministers would have deliberately commenced 
eam paigns,—commenced regular military operations by 
land, against Russia in one extremity of Europe, and 
against Napoleon in the other extremity, at one and the 
same time! The absurdity is apparent ; and the person- 
ally insolent treatment Moore received from the Minis- 
ters upon his return to England,—treatment which his 
biographer scarcely seems to be conscious of,—sufficiently 
disclosed their secret anger, that he had, by his prompt 
return, baffled their plots. 

Were there, then, plots ? 

While perplexed by obscure, contradictory, or, 
according to the reviewer's belief, ensnaring 
orders from London, and placed in a singular 
dilemma by the mad conduct of the King of Swe. 
den, Sir John Moore took the prompt resolution 
of going from Gottenburg to Stockholm, and at 
once getting, as is said, to his witsend. The re- 
sults of this expedition are given in the follow. 
ing letter to his mother. 


“Gottenburg Roads, 
“H.M.S. Victory, 2d July, 1808. 

“ My Dear Mother,—This campaign in Sweden 
has proved the most painful to me I ever served ; it is, 
however, now nearly over. I shall sail, wind and other 
things permitting, to-morrow, on my return with the 
troops to England. My conferences with the King of 
Sweden ended in his arresting me. He did not put me 
in confinement, nor put sentries at my room-door, but 
in the middle of the night he sent me an order by his 
Adjutant-General, not to quit Stockholm; and thus pre- 
vented the Commander of a British force from returning 
to the station in which he was placed by his own Sove- 
reign. You will naturally conclude that I must have 
done something very strange to force the King of Sweden 
to an act so insulting to the King of the British nation, 
I know nothing, however, that I did that could have 
given a reasonable Prince the slightest offence, or that I 
was not justified and obliged to do, by the instructions of 
my Government. My proceedings have from time to 
time been fairly transmitted to England. It is by my 
own acts I must be judged. I wish to stand or fall by 
them. I have nothing either to palliate or conceal, and 
neither have, nor shall condescend to any justification. 
If, when everything is laid before the King, he thinks me 
wrong, he will order me to be punished as I shall deserve. 
If he thinks me right, he will say so, and continue to me 
his countenance and support. In the meantime, my own 
conscience tells me I have nothing to fear. 

“ When I see you, which will, I hope, be soon, I shall 
explain to you all that has passed. The original fault of 
government in sending me here without any knowledge 
of the state of things, and the folly of his Swedish Ma- 
jesty, which surpasses everything I had before witnessed, 
has been the cause of all my trouble. As to his arrest, 
when I saw no hope of his retracting it, | determined to 
free myself from it. My continuance in Sweden could 
answer no end; on the contrary, by withdrawing myself, 
I left England more at liberty to act as she thought best, 


| without consideration for my safety. 


As I was exposed to, and probably would have met 
with personal insult, it was my duty to make an effort 
to retarn to the post the King of England had placed me 
in. These considerations determined both Mr. Thorn- 
ton (the British Minister) and myself, in the propriety of 
attempting to escape, which I did in the forenoon of the 
27th June, and reached the Victory in the afternoon of 
the 20th. I have had no time to explain circumstances, 
or give any details to either of my brothers, but my com- 
munications to government have been ample. ° ° 
Farewell. Always, wy dear Mother, affectionately, 


“ Joun Moons.” 
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The reception Moore obtained from the Cab- 
inet, on his return to London, after extricating 
the fine army which the Government plans had 
placed in such imminent jeopardy, was so far from 
gracious, that he felt it insulting. He who had 
shewn himself obdurate to the entreaties of the 
Queen of Naples, had given a fresh proof of his 
impracticable temper to the frantic Majesty of 
Sweden. Great blame would have been the con- 
sequence of his submission to the maniac impor- 
tunities of the King of Sweden ; but no merit 
could be allowed in resisting or eluding his fran- 
tic orders. 

The troops, who would have been sacrificed in 
Sweden, save for the wisdom and resolute for- 
titude of their commander, were instantly or- 
dered to Spain, to follow up Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s expedition, then abbut to sail from Cork ; 
and, as Moore’s conduct had made enemies in 
the Cabinet, of those who were either incapable 
of understanding his character, or so mean in 
their feelings, and so much the enemies of their 
country, as to be jealous of his services, it was 
indirectly notified to him, that he was to be 
placed under Sir Hew Dalrymple, after hold- 
ing the chief command in Sicily and Sweden. 
Though he could not forget that his first duty 
was to his country and the public service, he was 
far from being insensible to this unworthy and 
most unjustifiable treatment. He had, on reach- 
ing England, been requested by the Duke of 
York, to confer with Lord Castlereagh, and di- 
rected to make arrangements for an instant de- 
parture. At that interview, the implied disgrace 
was hinted to him. His reply is memorable. 


He spoke as follows :—‘“ My Lord, a post-chaise is at 
my door, and upon leaving this I shall proceed to Ports- 


mouth to join the troops. It may, perhaps, be my lot 
never to see your Lordship again, (this prophecy was ful- 
filled,) I therefore think it right to express to you my 
feelings of the unhandsome treatment I have received.” 

Lord Castlereagh broke in, saying, “I am not sensible 
of what treatment you allude to.” 

Sir John continued to this effect: ‘‘ Since my arrival 
from the Downs, if I had been an ensign, I could hardly 
have been treated with less ceremony. It is only by in- 
ference that I know how I am to be employed ; tor your 
Lordship has never told me in plain terms that I am ap- 
pointed to serve in an army under Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
Aud coming from a chief command, if it was intended to 
ewploy me in an interior station, I might expect that 
something explanatory should be said. 

“ You have told me that my conduct in Sweden was ap- 
proved of, but from your conduct I should have concluded 
the reverse. 

“ His Majesty’s ministers have aright to employ what 
officers they please ; and had they on this occasion given 
the command to the youngest General in the army, I 
should neither have felt nor expressed that the least in- 
jury was done me. But I have a right, in common with 
all officers who have served zealously, to expect to be 
treated with attention; and when employment is offered, 
that some regard should be paid to my former services.’ 

Lord Castlereagh said little in reply, but that he was 
not sensible of having given him any cause of complaiut. 

Moore, on his journey to Portsmouth, drove to the 
country-house of his revered mother; and his sudden 
appearance cast a blissful gleam on her clouded heart. 
Through the evening he cheered her and his sister with 
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again to encounter the perils of war, and perhaps feelin 
some despairing bodings of what afterwards befell, 

His filial piety was remarkable: one short specimen 
shall be given of the constant correspondence he held with 
his mother. 


“ Portsmouth, Friday. 

“My Dear Mother,—I got here on Wednesday 
night about eleven o’clock. The fleet with the troops 
had come to an anchor at Spithead that afternoon. Aj) 
is going on briskly, and | dare say we shall be ready on 
Monday to proceed. I have received a letter from Jane 
this morning, and find you had a visit after my departure, 
which, perhaps, just then, you would have been glad to 
have dispensed with, I am glad 1 was off. The treat. 
ment I have received gives me no longer uneasiness. The 
actions of others I am not responsible for; it is only my 
own, if they were unworthy, that can mortify me, 

‘Tam going on the service of my country, and shall 
hope to acquit myself as becomes me of whatever part is 
allotted to me. God bless you, my dear mother! [ shall 
write to you whilst I continue here, and hope for the 
time when I shall be allowed to pass the rest of my days 
quietly with you, my brothers, and Jane. 

‘* Always, my dear Mother, 
“ Affectionately, 
“ JoHN Moore.” 

Immediately after the memorable blunders of Sir 
Hiew Dalrymple in Spain, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
—who stood much higher in the fair graces of the 
Cabinet than Sir John Moore ever did,—though 
only slightly acquainted with the latter, volun. 
teered his services in effecting a reconciliation 
that might pave the way for Moore’s instant as- 
sumption of the chief command in Spain, which 
was now felt to be necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the campaign, Sir Arthur wished 
to be empowered to carry an apology to England, 
whither he was returning ; but to this Moore 
refused to accede. He said he ‘ had learned 
nothing from any individual connected with the 
Government since he had left England ; and as 
nv opening had been made by the Minister, lie 
could not with propriety enter on the subject 
with them. Ile had been aware of the conse- 
quence of speaking as he had done toa Minister: 
and could uot, for the sake of obtaining any 
situation, make a submission, or any thing that 
tended to it, which he thought unbecoming.” 

Sir Arthur was anxious to obtain fuller powers 
of concession (‘*to be empowered to make 4 
greater advance to the Minister’) than Moore 
thought he could in honour make ; but promised 
to say no more than he was authorized. 

Jt is saying all, ina word, to notice, that it 
was Moore, right, and nobly right, in judgment 
and in personal and national feeling as in con. 
duct, who was expected to submit to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and to apologize for having been slighted 
and injured, 

Before Sir Arthur Wellesley reached England, 
the Minister, too conceited to own his fatal 
blunder, had nevertheless seen it, and Moore, u®- 
fortunately for himself, had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army in Spain. The events 
of that campaign of mingled glory and disaster, 
are probably more familiarly known in Britain 
than any recent portion of European history. }* 
has been written many times, and by men of 


his conversation ; but next morning at his departure they 


all shades of opinion, but ever even by the 
shed abundance of tears; knowing that he was going 


most prejudiced, with honour, and tolerable 
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fairness to the main actor. Mr. James Moore's 


relation of this, the glorious final campaign of 
his illustrious brother, is, on public grounds, the 
least objectionable portion of his narrative. It 
is full, and yet succinct ; temperate, certainly, 
even to coldness ; but not without marks of spi- 
rit and right feeling. With the last painful, 
but ever interesting scene, the close of the brief 
and honourable career of Moore, we may end 
this notice. When we have again to recur to 
the Life of Moore, we trust it may be in that 
journal in which his own hand has recorded his 
ywn sentiments. This is a work, that having 
once heard of, the world will not willingly lose. 
THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA, 

We may premise, that the distressing retreat 
to Corunna, on the details of which we have not 
fortitude to enter, was just accomplished when— 

Moore, qnitting the reserve, rode on briskly to precede 
the army, and make arrangements at Corunna. When 
he came in sizht of the harbour, he saw that the fleet of 
transports, Which had been ordered from Vigo, was not 
arrived ; contrary and tempestuous gales having arisen, 
the ships were wind-bound,—as fortune continued to 
thwart him. But no adverse events disturbed his equa- 
nimity, discomposed his judgment, or abated his exer- 
tions. He examined the site, the fortifications, and haven 
of Corunna. He quartered a portion of the troops in the 
tuwn, and the remainder in the neighbouring villages ; 
and made the disposition that appeared to him best for 
detence against the enemy. 

In this pressing exigence no council of war was called; 
yet several general officers of distinguished merit, secing 
that the ground was very unfavourable tor defence, the 
enemy superior, and that the shipping had not arrived, 
deemed the state of affairs almost desperate: they there- 
tore proffered voluntarily this advice to Sir John Moore, 
that he should send a flag of truce to Marshal Soult, 
and open a negotiation to permit the embarkation of the 
army On terms. Moore’s undaunted soul rejected this 
counsel, He relied on his own powers for the preserva- 
tun of the army, and for exiricating it, in defiance of 
the enemy, from its perilous position with honour. The 
generals yielded obediently to his resolution. 

Ou the L3th of Jannary he wrote his last despatch to 
Government, in which he related brietly the events which 
had passed, and the danger he was in; and then adds, 
“When I have more leisure, 1 shall write more correctly. 
In the meantime, I rely on General Stewart [The pre- 
sent Marquis of Londonderry] for giving your Lordship 
the information and detail which I have omitted. I 
should regret his absence, for his services have been very 
distinguished ; but the state of his eyes makes it im- 
possible tor him to serve, and this country is not one in 
Which cavalry can be of much use.” 

Moore’s sole concern was then to withdraw the army 
from their present danger; and he judged it expedient to 
return, if practicable, to England, where the regiments, 
worn down by tatigue, sickness, and fighting, could be 
recruited and reorganized, and might afterwards be trans- 
ported to whatever places their services might be required 
by the exigencies of the war. 

The war-worn British obtained shelter, warm food, 
and a short repose at Corunna. Their bent and rusted 
arms were exchanged for new firelocks. ‘They weve fur- 
Lished with fresh ammunition, and the officers were all 
busily occupied in restoring discipline. 

It was on the 13th of January that the French, whose 
distresses had retarded them, began to appear in front, on 
Which Sir David Baird’s division was ordered to march 
from the town to occupy the ground allotted for it on the 
night, and to remain out all night. Next day the French, 
having partially repaired the bridge at El Burgo, two 
divisions were passed over, and the British reserve re. 
treated. But a smart cannonade opened on the French, 
to their detriment, as they advanced. On the evening of 
the 4th the transports from Vige anchored at Corunna; 
VOL. lameNO, V, 





and during the following days the stores, the artillery, 
the dismounted cavalry, together with the sick and 
wounded, were all safely embarked, While this was ac- 
tively proceeding, on the 15th, the British outposts were 
assailed by light troops, who were bravely repulsed. Yet 
warm skirmishing continued through the whole day, but 
the enemy mde no very serious attack. 

Early on the morping of the 16th, Moore, as usual, 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy's camp, and to visit 
hisown. The enemy appeared tranquil, and he had the 
satisfaction to find his own troops in good spirits, and in 
excellent order. He gave his final instructions to his 
Generals, recommended all to be in readiness for action, 
and returned to his quarters. 

He was then engaged in regulating the preparations for 
the embarkation of the army. 

The troops, well appointed, were at their assigned posts 
on the field. The two divisious conmanded by Generals 
Baird and Hope, were formed nearly in one line, the first 
towards the right, and the second on the left; the right 
wing being the weikest point. General Fraser's division 
was posted at a short distance in the rear of it; and the 
reserve, Commanded by General Paget, was placed behind 
the centre. Both were prepared to move with prompti- 
tude in whatever direction they should be ordered. 

Cavalry being useless in this enclosed country, the men 
were all embarked ; and the whole effective force of in- 
fantry now remaining did not amount to fifteen thou- 
sand. So great a diminution of the original strength of 
the army had occurred from the killed and wounded in 
the various engagements; from extreme sickness, espe- 
cially the typhus fever, and from straggling; to which is 
to be added the absence of the cavalry, and of the great 
detachment sent to Vigo. 

‘The ground, defective as a station in many respects, 
was particularly so for cannon, yet twelve guns were 
placed along the line, where they could be most useful. 

The French army now assembled on the impending 
hills was twenty thousand strong; and their cannon, 
planted on the commanding heights, were more numerous, 
and of a larger calibre than the British guns. 

As they had only skirmished since their arrival, it 
seemed probable that Soult did not intend to risk a gene- 
ral attack until the embarkation should commence. But 
at two o'clock, General Hope sent a message that the 
French army was getting under arms. At this intelli- 
gence, implying that Soult was about to attack him, 
Moore expressed to Colonel Graham [Lord Lynedoch } 
the joy which sparkled in his eyes. He only regretted 
the lateness of fhe hour, lest daylight should fail before 
he could sufficiently profit by the victory which he anti- 
cipated. Then, fired with eagerness for the fight, he 
struck spurs into his horse, and galloped into the field. 

The action commenced by a sudden cannonade from a 
masked battery planted on a height, which plunged down 
upon the British; then four solid French columns de- 
scended impetuously from the hill, and drove back in 
disorder the British pickets. They quickly carried the 
village of Elvina, and continued ww advance daringly. 
Sir Jolin Moore saw the enemy charging onwards, but 
danger only excited his judgment to discern at once what 
was to be done. In an instant he despatched all his 
statf-officers with orders to the generals. Fraser was 
hastened up, and Paget was commanded to support the 
right wing, against which Soult had pointed his principal 
inusses. These outflanked the British, and a part had 
moved round to charge their rear. Moore, who was close 
at hand, observing this, ordered the half of the 4th regi- 
inent on the extremity of the line, to wheel back, and 
form an angle with the other half. The smoke hindered 
the French from seeing this mancuvre; who, continuing 
to push on, were unexpectedly saluted with @ dreadful 
volley, Which killed many, and threw the rest into dis- 
order. On which Moore called out, “That was exactly 
what I wanted to be done.”’ General Paget, with the re- 
serve, soon came up, and the assault on this wing was 
gallantly repelled. 

Moore then turned to where the 50th regiment, com- 
manded by Majors Charles Napier and Stanhope, was 
warmnly engaged. They leaped over an enclosure, and 
charged the enemy, Moore exclaiming, “ Well done the 
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fiftieth! well done my Majors!” The French were 
driven out of the village of Elvina with great slaughter ; 
but Major Stanhope was killed, and Major Napier, advan- 
cing too far, was wounded and made prisoner. 

The contiguous regiment was the 42d, to whom 
Moore called loudly, “ Highlanders! remember Egypt!” 
They heard his voice, and rushed forward, bearing down 
everything before them, until stopped by a wall, over 
which they poured their shot. He accompanied them in 
this charge, and told the soldiers he was well pleased with 
their conduct. Then he sent Captain Hardinge to order 
up the Guards to the left of the Highlanders. 

This order was misunderstood by the captain of the 
Highland light company, whose ammunition, from being 
early engaged, was expended. He conceived that the 
Guards were to relieve his men, and was withdrawing 
them, when the General, apprised of the mistake, recti- 
fied it, by saying, “* My brave 42d, join your comrades, 
ammunition is coming, and you still have your bayonets.” 
They instantly obeyed. 

The French having brought up reserves, the battle 
raged fiercely: fire flashing amidst the sinoke, and shot 
flying from the adverse guns; when Hardinge rode up 
and reported that the Guards were coming quickly. As 
he spoke, Sir John Moore was struck to the ground by a 
cannon-ball, which lacerated his left shoulder and chest. 

He had half-raised himself, when Hardinge having dis- 
mounted, caught his hand, and the General grasped his 
strongly, and gazed with anxiety at the Highlanders, 
who were fighting courageously: and when Hardinge 
said, “ They are advancing,” his countenance lightened. 

Colonel Graham now came up, and imagined, from the 
composure of the General’s features, that he had only 
fallen accidentally, until he saw blood welling from his 
wound. Shocked at the sight, he rede off for surgeons. 
Hardinge tried in vain to stop the effusion of blood with 
his sash: then, by the help of some Highlanders and 
Guardsmen, he placed the General upon a blanket. In 
lifting him his sword became entangled, and Hardinge 
endeavoured to unbuckle the belt to take it off; when he 
said with soldierly feelings, ** It is as well as it is; I had 
rather it should go out of the field with me.” 

His serenity was so striking, that Hardinge began to 
hope the wound was not mortal; he expressed this opi- 
nion, and said, that he trusted the surgeons would con- 
firm it, and that he would still be spared to them 

Sir John turned his head, and cast his eyes steadily on 
the wounded part, and then replied, “ No, Hardinge, I 
feel that to be impossible. You need not go with me ; 
report to General Hope, that | am wounded and carried 
to the rear.” He was then raised from the ground by a 
Highland sergeant and three soldiers, and slowly con- 
veyed towards Corunna. 

Meanwhile the action continued with relentless fury, 
and was conducted by General Hope with skill and reso- 
lution. Soult, seeing the miscarriage of the attack on 
the British right wing, made a vigorous effort with his 
masses against the centre. But some pieces of cannon, 
judiciously planted, furrowed his columns, which were 
received steadily by the British line, and forced back in 
confusion. 

On the left the ground was disadvantageous for the 
enemy, and their resistance there was feeble. For a vil- 
lage occupied by them was attacked and carried, which 
exposed that flank ; while Paget, who had turned the 
other, was intrepidly pressing forward, and the enemy’s 
centre was also driven back. For the movements which 
had been concerted were, without a failure, correctly and 
courageously executed ; and the French, defeated on all 
sides, sought refuge on the high ridge of hills from which 
they had descended. Night put a stop to their pursuit 
by the victorious British. 

It is mow necessary to resume the melancholy recital, 
which 1 had broken off willingly. 

The soldiers had not carried Sir John Moore far, when 
two surgeons came running to his aid. They had been 
employed in dressing the shattered arm of Sir David 
Baird ; who, hearing of the disaster which had occurred 
to the commander, generously ordered them to desist, and 
hasten to give him help. But Moore, who was bleeding 
fast, said to them, “ You cam be of no service to me; go 
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to the wounded soldiers, to whom you may be useful” 
and he ordered the bearers to move on. But as they pro- 
ceeded, he repeatedly made them turn round to view the 
battle, and to listen to the firing; the sound of which 
becoming gradually fainter, indicated that the French 
were retreating. 

Before he reached Corunna, it was almost dark, and 
Colonel Anderson met him; who, seeing his General 
borne from the field of battle for the third and last time, 
and steeped in blood, became speechless with anguish, 
Moore pressed his hand, and said in a low tone, “ Ander. 
son, don’t leave me.” As he was carried into the house, 
his faithful servant Francois came out, and stood aghast 
with horror; but his master, to console him, said smi]. 
ing, “ My friend, this is nothing.” 

He was then placed on @ mattrass on the floor, and sup. 
ported by Anderson, who had saved his life at St. Lucia; 
and some of the gentlemen of his staff came into the room 
by turns. He asked each, as they entered, if the French, 
were beaten, and was answered affirmatively. They stood 
around; the pain of his wound became excessive, and 
deadly paleness overspread his fine features; yet, with 
unsubdued fortitude, he said, at intervals, ** Anderson, 
you know that I have always wished to die this way. I 
hope the people of England will be satisfied! I hope my 
country will do me Justice ! 

*“ Anderson, you will see my friends as soon as you 
can. Tell them——everything. Say to my mother 
——.”’ Here his voice faltered, he became excessively 
agitated, and not being able to proceed, changed the sub- 





ject. 


“ Hope! (a)———Hope! I have much to say to him—— 
but cannot get it ont. Are Colonel Graham, (+) and all 
my aides-de-camp, safe 7’? (At this question, Anderson, 
who knew the warmjregard of the General towards the 
officers of his staff, made a private sign not to mention 
that Captain Burrard (c) was mortally wounded.) He then 
continued, “1 have made my will, and have remembered 
my servants. Colborne (d) has my will, and all my papers.” 
As he spoke these words, Major Colborne, his military 
secretary, entered the room. He addressed him with his 
wonted kindness; then, turning to Anderson, said, “ Re- 
member you go to Willoughby Gordon, (e) and tell him it 
is my request, and that I expect he will give a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy to Major Colborne ;—he has been long with 
me and I know him to be most worthy of it.” 

He then asked the Major, who had come last from the 
field, ** Have, the French been beaten 7” He assured him 
they had on every point. ‘“ It’s a great satisfaction,” he 
said, ** for meto know that we have beat the French. Is 
Paget (f) in the room?” On being told he was not, he 
resumed, “ Remember me to him; he is a fine fellow.” 

Though visibly sinking, he then said,‘ I feel myself 
so strong I tear I shall be long dying. It’s great 
uneasiness———it’s great pain !__-”” 

“ Kverything Francois says is right. I have great 
confidence in him.” He thanked the surgeons for 
their attendance. Then seeing Captains Percy, (g) and 
Stanhope, (h) two of his aides-de-camp, enter, he spoke to 
them kindly, and repeated to them the question, * If all 
his aides-de-camp were safe; and was pleased on being 
told they were. 

After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, and he said to 
him, “ Stanhope! remember me to your sister.” (i) He 
then became silent. Death, undreaded, approached ; and 
the spirit departed; leaving the bleeding body an obla- 
tion offered up to his country. To this deeply affecting 
narrative we cannot add one other word. 














—! 


(a) Sir John Hope, who succeeded to the command; 
afterwards the Earl of Hopetoun. 

(4) Of Balgowan, now Lord Lynedoch. 

(c) A very promising officer, son of Sir Harry Burrard. 

(d) Now Sir John Colborne, and Major-General. 

(e) Sir Willoughby Gordon, Secretary to the Duke of 
York. 

(f) The Honourable Brigadier Paget, who commanded 
the reserve ; since Sir Edward, and a Lieutenant-General- 

(g) The Hon. Capt. Percy, son of the Earl of Beverley: 

(h) The Hon. Capt. Stanhope, son of Earl Stanhope- 

(i) The Lady Hester Stanhope, niece to William Pit 
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Ave THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
which 
rench coh: : 
Frru vy built within the earth, Blushing he in her steps doth tread, 
, and Burnt of loam, the mould doth stand ; Is by her greeting happy made : 
neral To-day the Bell must have its birth, The fairest in the field doth seek, 
time, Courage, comrades, be at hand! Wherewith his gentle love to deck. 
zuish, From the heated brow, : 
nder- Down the sweat must flow. Oh, tender languor! Oh, sweet hope - 
oun, If praise be to the master given, _ Of love the golden age is this; 
hast Yet the blessing comes from heaven. rhe eye beholds the heavens a open 
ait. ; rhe heart doth revel in deep bliss. 
A serious word doth well betide, Oh! that it ever green would prove, 
- When we prepare for Screws deeds ; The beauteous season of young love! 
ee By good discourse accompanied, 
ae Then labour cheerfully proceeds. Already how the pipes are brown'd! 
delete Then let us now, with care revise, This little staff I now dip in; 
rench, What are of man’s weak strength the fruits ; If glazed over it be found, 
"stood That foolish man one must despise, Then the casting may begin. 
*, and Who unreflecting executes. Hither, comrades, hie! 
_ with For thought it is which man doth grace, Quick the mixture try. 
erson, And he was framed to understand, If the plastic metal join, 
ry. I That in his bosom he might trace, With the stiff for a good sign. 
pe my The types of his creative hand. For then a perfect tone we find, 
— Take ye wood of the pine-stem, W —. and hard are well combined,— 
, Se oe cure ‘tie Gully devi The mild united with the strong : 
nother : lige sac vilipae nol ‘ a Whoso would form eternal bonds, 
sively bese vein a ae hes | Should weigh if heart to heart responds: 
e sub. , Strike — weil 4 a ‘The dream is short—the sorrow long. 
The copper’s mass stew down ; . 
— Bring the pewter on, *Mid the bridal tresses clinging, 
nd all That the tough bell-metal may ‘Twines the virgin garland light ; 
lerson, Liquify the proper way. When the merry chureh-bells ringing, 
rds the What now we build in the dam's dark pit, To the glittering feast invite. 
ention With fire’s assisting agency, Alas! life's fairest festival 
le then Within the belfry’s topmost height, Closes also lite’s young May: 
nbered Shall loudly of us testify. With the girdle—with the veil, 
pers.” ‘Twill strike the ear of many men, The lovely dream is torn away. 
ilitary And will endure in later time; — 
ith his With the afflicted it will "plain, Passion flies, 
_ * Re» And with devotion’s chorus chime. __, Love must endure 5 
him it Whate’er eye-changing fate may bring The blossom dies, 
jeuten- Unto the lowly son of earth, . rhe fruit must mature, 
g with From the metallic crown ‘twill ring, Phe man must abroad 
In edifying tones peal’d forth. Into hostile life; 
ym the Mid labour and strife, 
ed him White bubbles now to rise begin, With craft, and with pain, 
n.” he Good! the mass is liquified. Must gather and gain: 
ch. Is Quickly cast, the potash in! Must venture and stake, 
ot, he That will much the founding aid. Good luck to o’ertake. 
low.” From scum and refuse free Then infinite wealth rushes in like a stream,— 
mvself Must the mixture be, With costly possessions the granaries teem; 
3 great That from the metal clean and round, The space is extended—enlarged the abode,— 
Clear and full the voice may sound. Aud in-doors governs 
e great For with its joyous festal din, The modest housewife, 
ns for It hails the lov’d child greetingly ; The mother of children, 
g) and When in sleep’s arms it doth begin W ith prudent care, 
voke to The journey of mortality. Phe domestic sphere. 
‘If all As yet lie hidden in Time’s womb, Instructing the girls, 
1 being The dark o1 bright lot of its doom. Restraining the boys; 
Maternal love's soft cares watch o’er, She plies without end 
said to The infant's golden mourning-hour, Her diligent band ; 
i) He The years with arrow-speed glide by. By method sure 
1; and Increasing the store ; 
n obla- From the girl the proud boy rushes forth, And fills with treasures, the scent-breathing chests; 
fecting He wildly storms into life’s danger ; Round the whirring spindle the thread she twists; 
On wanderer’s staff roams o'er the earth, And the bright-polished coffer she storeth full, 
— And seeks his father’s house—a stranger. With snowy white linen, and shimmering wool 
mand ; And glorious in the pride of youth, Uniting the gay, to the useful ever ; 
A form in heavenly guise array'd, And resting never. 
Her cheeks deep-dyed with bashful truth, And the father, with cheerful gaze, 
urrard. He sees before him stand the maid. From the far-seeing roof of his house, 
% A nameless longing seizes on His blooming heritage wide surveys; 
uke of Che young man's heart; he roams alone, The lofty poles of the stacks discerns, 
While frequent tears break from his eyes ; And the well-fill’d spaces of the barna, 
manded His brethren’s noisy brawls® he flies. And the treasure-laden granaries, 
seneral- “¢ foal : rag pe And the corn-fields’ waving seas 
everley- eae at a oe ag owe _— | tena y bedi . me Buastin g, he looks around ; 
anhope- the name, it may be presumed, the dance was not a very quiet one, “ Firm as the very ground, 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


Spite of misfortune’s cross, 

Stands the wealth of my house.” 
But with the powers of fate, mankind 
No eternal bond can bind,— 

And misfortune swiftly strides. 


Good! begin founding now ; 
Well-jagg’d doth the breach appear. 
Yet before we let it flow, 
Breathe ye first a pious prayer. 
Strike the stepper loose! 
God preserve the house! 
With fire-brown billows smoking, lo! 
It shoots into the hanger’s bow. 
Beneficent is fire’s strong might, 
When man subdues, and watches it; 
Whate’er with art, or toil he does, 
Unto this heavenly power he owes: 
But dread this heavenly power grows, 
When, breaking from its fetters loose, 
On its own track it ranges wild, 
Nature’s free and fearless child. 
Wo! when from its bounds released— 
And nought its increase can withstand— 
It through the crowded streets doth haste, 
Rolling the monstrous, flaming brand ; 
For the elements detest 
Every work of human hand. 
From the cloud 
The blessing pours— 
Stream the show’rs ; 
From the cloud indiscriminate, 
Lightnings fleet. 
From the tower, hear ye that moaning peal ? 
*Tis the ‘larum bell! 
Blood-red new 
Are the skies ; 
That is not the daylight’s glow! 
Hark ! what noise 
The streets along! 
Smoke upward twines ! 
Fiery columns blazing rise ! 
Through the streets’ extended lines, 
The flame with wind-speed onward flies. 
As from furnace-jaws, out steaming, 
Glows the hot air: timbers shatter, 
Pillars fall, and windows clatter; 
Children moan, 
And mothers wander,— 
Cattle groan, 
The ruins under ; 
All is running, rescuing, shunning : 
Clear as day the night is gleaming :— 
From hand to hand, along the band, 
In rivalry, 
Flies the bucket ; arched on high, 
From the engines water-waves are gushing,— 
On the storm comes, howling, rushing, 
And the flame with roaring breath doth fan: 
Crackling, ’mid the well-dried grain, 
It falls among the granaries, 
The beams and rafters dry doth seize. 
And with mighty blast, as tho’ 
*T would tear away, in violent flight, 
With itself the earth’s dead weight, 
High in the heavens it doth grow, 
Giant-great ! 
In hopeless state, 
Man succuinbs to strength divine ; 
And amazed and supine, 
Sees his handiworks laid low. 
Empty—burnt 
Is the space ; 
Of wild storms the resting-place. 
In the hollow window-cells 
Horror dwells; 
And the heaven's clouds peer in 
From on high. 
One look—the last, 
Towards the tomb 





Of his home, 
Doth the man behind him cast ; 
Then cheerfully grasps his staff to roam. 
Whate’er the fire’s rage hath removed, 
One sweet comfort still is left ; 
He counts the heads of his beloved, 
And not of one is he bereft. 





Tis received within the earth ; _ 
The mould it happily doth fill’: 
Will it issue beauteous forth, 
To requite our toil and skill)? 
If the cast should fail! 
Should the mould prove frail ! 
Perhaps while we are hoping thus, 
Mischance already hath stricken us. 





To the dark womb of holy earth, 
Do we our handiwork confide ; 
The sower, too, confides his seed,— 
And hopes that it shall yet shoot forth, 
To bless, as Heaven may have decreed. 
Far costlier seed do we commit, 
Lamenting, to the earth’s dark womb ; 
And hope that from the coffin it 
Unto a fairer mould may bloom. 
From the dome, 
Tolls the bell, 
Dull and heavy, 
The funeral knell ; 
Sad its solemn notes accompany 
Some poor wanderer on his last way. 
Alas! it is the wife—the dear one! 
Alas! it is the tender mother! 
Whom the Prince of Shadows doth convey 
From her husband’s arms away ; 
From the group of tender children dear, 
Which blooming unto him she bare ; 
And growing on her faithful breast, 
Watched with a mother’s interest. 
Alas! each soft and tender bond 
Now for evermore is loose ; 
For she dwells in the shadow land, 
Who was the mother of the house: 
For her faithful rule is wanting, 
And no more doth watch her care: 
In the orphan’d place, a stranger, 
Void of love, will domineer. 





While the bell is covling now, 
Rigorous toil inay have a rest ; 
As gambol birds upon the bough, 
Each may sport as likes him best. 
When twinkling stars appear, 
Released from every care, 
The workman hears the vespers toll: 
Doubts ever vex the master’s soul. 


Afar in the wild forest's gloom, 
The wanderer, with cheerful steps, 
Hastens to his dear-loved home ; 
Bleating homeward wend the flocks ; 

And the herds, 
Of glossy-skinned, broad-fronted oxen, 
Come on lowing, 
To fill their wonted mangers going. 
Heavily in 
Reels the waggon, 
Harvest-laden, 
Upon the sheaves 
Of checquer’d leaves 
The wreath doth lie; 
And to the dance, with youthful ardour, 

The reapers fly. 

Street and market grow more still, 
Round the candle’s social flame, 

The dwellers of the house all gather ; 
And the town gate closes gnarring. 
The earth doth deck 
Herself with darkness ; 



















































































But the guarded burgher feels no awe 
At the night, 

Which the bad to evil deeds doth wake, 
For ever-watchful is the eye of law. 

Holy Order! blissful child 

Of Heaven; in union free and mild, 

And joyous, she hath equals bound ; 

She the first did cities found ; 

She from the uncultur'd plain, 

Call’d unsocial savage man ; 

Enter'd in the rugged hut, 

Its inmates gentler manners taught, 

And the dearest, strongest bond, 
Wove the love of Fatherland. 


Thousands of hands with mutual aid, 
Bestir in cheerful unison ; 

And in ardent zeal displayed, 
Are all the powers of man made known. 

Master and workmen use their skill, 
’Neath the sacred guard of liberty, 

Contented each his place doth fill, 
And the scorner doth defy. 

Toil the burghers pride should be, 
Success the prize of labour’s cost ; 

The King may boast his dignity, 
Industry shall be our boast. 


Kindly Peace, 
Gentle concord, 
Tarry, Tarry, 
Friendly over this our town! 
Never may the day appear, 
When the hordes of rugged war, 
Shall riot through this tranquil vale ; 
When the heaven, 
From which the gentle blush of even, 
Doth lovely beam, 
Shall with the frightful conflagration, 
Of towns and villages wildly gleam. 





Now the mould we may destroy ; 
Its gbject it hath answered well ; 
That we may feast both heart and eye, 
On the well-constructed bell. 
Swing the hammer, swing ! 
Till the mantle spring ! 
Ere the bell can rise up from below, 
The frame must first to pieces go. 


The master may break up the frame, 
With prudent hand, at fitting hour : 

But wo! if e’er, in rills of flame, 
Self-freed should gush the molten ore. 

Blind raging, with the crash of thunder, 

It splits the bursten house asunder ; 

As though from hell-jaws gaping wide, 

It spews destruction’s blazing tide. 

Where rude and senseless powers prevail, 

There form and shape will ever fail ; 

When nations by themselves are freed, 

Then no welfare can succeed. 

Wo! when the fuel hath been amass’d, 
Silently in the city’s womb. 

Bursting their chain with dreadful haste, 
The madd’ning mob self-aid assume. 

Then at the Bell’s ropes uproar pulls 

Till loudly clanging forth it howls ; 

And hallow'd but to peaceful chimes, 

It sounds the alarm to force and crimes. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS OF JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, 
SERK, &e. kc. 

Ovr poverty, if not our will, has, since the 
close of the war, and of the “ Prosperity” period, 
imparted a wonderful interest to all Half-pay 
stations, such as Boulogne, Tours, and the vil- 
lages and small towns, sprinkled along the coast 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 








‘Freedom! Equality !"* they call. 
The peaceful burgher grasps his arms ; 
The streets are fill’d, the market hall, 


On all sides prowl the murderous swarms. 


Women into hyenas start, 
Disgustingly with horror jest ; 
With panther-teeth their victim’s heart 
They tear, yet panting from the breast. 
Nought holy is there more ; all ties 
Of pious shame are rent in twain ; 
The bad of the good the place supplies ; 
And uncontroll'd the vices reign. 
To wake the lion is perilous :— 
Destructive is the tiger's tvoth ;— 
But terribly more dangerous, 
Is man in his delusive wrath. 
Woe’s them who to the ever blind, 
The heavenly torch of light would trust; 
For him it beams not,—can but tind,® 
And lands and cities turn to dust. 





Joy unto me God hath given! 
Look ye! like a star of gold, 
From its shell, all bright and even, 
The metal kernel doth unfold. 

From rim to crown, the ray 

Like sunlight clear doth play ; 
And the neat armorial shield, 
Doth credit to the workman yield. 





In! in! with me, 

Comrades all! and close the ring! 

To assist at the bell’s christening. 
CONCORDIA its name shall be. 
In concord’s heartfelt harmony its summons 
Shall oftentimes collect the loving Commons. 
Henceforth its task let it fulfill, 
The purpose of the master’s will. 
O'er lowly earth-life, it, on high, 

Shall wave the thunder’s neighbour near, 
In heaven’s cerulean canopy, 

And border on the starry sphere. 
A voice it shall be from above, 

Like the bright constellations’ throng, 
Who praise their Maker as they move, 

And lead the crowned year along. 
Only to grave and lasting things, 

It shall devote its metal chime; 
And hourly, with its rapid swings, 

Upon his flight it shall touch ‘Time. 
To Destiny it a tongue shall lend ; 

Itself unfeeling joy or grief, 
Yet with its swing it shall attend, 

Upon the changeful game of life, 
And as its tones in the ear decay, 

Which pealing loudly it sounds forth,— 
So let it teach that nought shall stay, 

That all must fade that is of earth. 


Now with the power of the rope, 
Rock the bell from out the ground ; 
Into the air let it mount up, 
Into the heavenly realm of sound, 
Pull! pull! strongly heave! 
It doth nove—doth wave! 
May it forbode us happiness! 
Let its first chime utter Peace! 


T. J. A. 





® Totind, to light ** as to tinda candic,”a fire, &c. Baticy'’s Dic. 


By HENRY D. INGLIS. 





| Scotland, and Wales. 


_ of Normandy, with the Swan River Settlement, 
_ Algoa Bay, Upper Canada, and the cheap resi- 
_dences to be found in Ireland, the North of 
Among the half-pay or 
_ poor gentleman localities, on which the British 
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fall back, may be especially included, St. Helier’s 
the capital of Jersey, and St. Peters port, the 
metropolis of Guernsey, and their environs, 
Both contain a large number of English resi- 
dents, of the class of idle small annuitants, and 
dead.weight individuals, whose chief object is to 
bring tolerably good living within the compass of 
asmall income. Fora man of slender means, who 
by previously formed habits and tastes has been 
taught to consider a glass of port, and a cigar and 
acup of good coffee, as absolute necessaries of life, 
together with equal society, a billiard-table, and 
a whist club for himself, with tea for his wife 
untaxed, and education, such as it is, for his 
children at a very reasonable rate, the Norman 
Islands offer many attractions, and some advan- 
tages. They are accordingly crowded with Eng- 
lish residents of the half-pay class, in which we 
include many persons besides those actually liv- 
ing on their retired military allowances. 

It is this description of persons who will most 
anxiously peruse Mr. Inglis’s very pleasant book ; 
and though he has shown both sides, and fairly 
struck the balance of advantage, we shall not be 
surprised to see Jersey obtain a considerable ad- 
dition to its English consumers, in the present 
season, in consequence of his descriptions of the 
agreeables of such a residence. The chief ad- 
vantage of the Norman Islands is the entire ab- 
sence of taxation, either direct or upon commo- 
dities ; and a climate, upon the whole, superior to 
that of England, with fine scenery ; though in 
the last respect the Norman Islands have nothing 
to boast beyond many of the home half-pay 
places. We wish Mr. Inglis would devote a 
year or two to making a guide to them all, 
stretching from Lerwick in Shetland to Cape 
Clear. Independently of his tact in making the 
most readable and companionable books that are 
going, he could not fail to produce a valuable 
code of Statistics for the half-pay people. ‘They 
could find no scout or pioneer of nearly equal 
talent and address. He is the very man to spy 
out the nakedness and the fertility of the land,— 
where a bit of fish and a pullet or cutlet may be 
had most reasonably, with a glass of tolerable 
wine to wash them down; in what town the 
book-club and news-room is accessible at the 
easiest rate, and in which sixpenny whist, (short 
rubbers,) is reckoned quite as genteel as five 
shilling points. The state of the unexpensive 
art of music and of social intercourse would form 
prominent features; nor should the vicinity of 
sea-fishing, trouting streams, or such sporting 
as the half-pay may aspire to, be overlooked ; 
for those with families to educate, and who do 
not live by bread alone, there would be ample 
space for discussing the merits of different schools, 
and settling the rival pretensions of the Univer- 
sities of Old Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and the 
College of Kilkenny. For this needful task we 
know no one half so admirably qualified as Mr. 
Inglis. It is, moreover, one that would reward 
the pains bestowed. If we address ourselves at 
this moment with so much anxiety to his work 


on the Norman Islands, principally because in 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS; 








them thousands of educated individuals, trained 
in the decencies and elegancies of life, live jn 
comfort, who would be sadly pinched in more cen. 
tral situations, how should we prize a guide to 
fifty such localities? To these islands we now 
turn ; nor shall we be led from the main point 
by Mr. Inglis’s most attractive, and often felici. 
tous pictures of the island and coast landscape, 
The Norman Islands, for which, from tenderness 
to British pride, Mr. Inglis has adopted the 
name of the Channel Islands, are eight in num. 
ber ; Jersey is the most considerable, and the 
author’s favourite. We shall have much to say 
for Guernsey. Alderney is next in consequence, 
Serk is a charming and productive small island ; 
and the others are mere ocean specks inhabited 
by the stormy petrel, or rabbit warrens. 

St. Helier’s, the capital of Jersey, is beauti- 
tifully situated in the Bay of St, Aubins. There 
is the noble brimful bay, stretching in a fine 
curve of many miles; its sloping shores charm. 
ingly diversified with wood, and cultivated fields, 
and thickly dotted with villages and cottages, 
There is, on the left, close to the vessel as she 
sails by, the grey and imposing fortress, cailed 
Elizabeth Castle, built on a huge sea-girt rock, 
while in front is seen the town, commanded by 
its lofty stronghold, and backed by a fine range 
of wooded and cultivated heights. The first 
impression of the town is favourable. It re- 
minded Mr, Inglis of the Swiss towns :— 


Baden, Basle, Berne, Zurich, around which houses, 
gardeus, parterres, orchards, meadows, groves and _ rocks, 
are so charmingly intermingled, are instantly recalled; 
and in the glimpses which are occasionally caught of the 
bay, the resemblance is heightened by the alchemy of 
imagination, which easily pictures the lake of Geneva, 
Zurich, or Lucern. 

Of the town itself, I should say, that in point of exter- 
nals, it is much upon a level with English country towns 
of the same size. The streets are perhaps upon the whole 
somewhat narrower. 

Let every one who visits St. Helier’s hie him to the 
market-place on a Saturday morning. There one may 
judge, not only of the produce of the island, but of its po- 
pulation. TI have seldom seen in any market,—save and 
except Thoulouse, which I look upon as the ne plus ultra 
for garden produce,—a finer display of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers than in the market of St. Helier’s. It isa 
very general custom for the heads of families to make 
their own markets ; and therefore a pretty fair sample of 
the resident population may be always seen there in fine 
weather. Nor is market going in St. Helier’s altogether 
matter of business ; it is true, that at the earlier hours, 
both ladies and gentlemen may be seen intent on supply- 
ing the larder; and it startles one at first to see gentle- 
men walking about with an armful of cauliflowers or 
artichokes, or with a couple of mullet or mackrel dang- 
ling from a string passed through the gills. But some- 
what later in the day the market changes its character 
and becomes a promenade, There are abundance of nod- 
ding feathers and smart ribbons to be seen; and talk 
and gossip succeed to inquiry and cheapening. I shall 
speak afterwards of the quality and prices of provisions; 
at present I shall merely say, that to a stranger the dis- 
play of edibles is very satisfactory. It must he admitted, 
however, that the market-place is not sufficiently roomy ; 
and that, in order to gratify oneself with the display of 
country produce, and the faces of the country girls who 
bring their butter and eggs to market, one must submit 
to be elbowed and jostled more than is altogether agret- 
able. By and by I shall speak more in detail of the 
market-place and its contents. 
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The Square or Royal Square, as it is called, deserves a 
to itself. In Spain, the sqnare would be an Ala- 
meda; but in Jersey it is the resort only of the male 
Jounger- Here, at most hours of the day, may be seen 
groups of threes and fours, posted here and there, discuss. 
ing Island politics; others single, or in pairs, are seen 
strolling leisurely to and fro, perfect examples of the 
«far’niente :”’ others again, in twos and threes, more intent 
on health and exercise than conversation, may be ob- 
served for hours together, walking from end to end at the 
top of their walking speed, while a few gossips are seen 
seated on benches at the door of an eminent pastry-cook’s 
shop, whiling away the too tedious hours. But this is 
not all: the Court House is in this square; and before 
and after its sittings a promiscuous crowd, composed of 
clients, lawyers, judges, and lookers-on, is congregated 
about the door, intent upon what is about to be, or busily 
occupied with that which has been, for I have nowhere 
so much as in Jersey seen individual causes and private 
disputes occupy public attention. In this same square, 
too, are all the bookseller’s shops, and the reading rooms, 
and newspaper offices. The town church, too, stands 
close by. It boasts, also, one of the principal hotels ; and 
as all the chief thoroughfares of the town communicate 
with it, the reader may easily guess what sort of a place 
is the Royal Square of Jersey. I ought to mention, that 
this square is not what in England is understood by a 
square: it is an open space flagged with smooth stones, 
and resembles rather a French “place,” or a Spanish 
« paseo,” than an English square. 


One has now a tolerable notion of the exterior 
of St. Helier’s; and though we cannot make the 
tour of the island, which Mr. Inglis did much in 
the fashion of Robinson Crusoe, we may attend 
his steps at the close of his journey. 


In rambling over the island the description of wooded 
fertility which I have given will not be constantly appli. 
cable. On one part of the island, that towards the north- 
west, you emerge from the orchards and deep dells, and 
shady paths, and find open downs, which reach to the 
sea in that direction. These are all enclosed, and fur- 
nish good pasture; and although the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque be here left behind, these scenes are not without 
their charm. There is a freshness in the air, and a buoy. 
ancy of spirit felt in treading these high open grounds ; 
the very contrast afforded with the rest of the island is 
pleasing, since variety is always pleasing; and these 
downs are, besides, adorned by several kinds of flowering 
heath, far excelling in the size and tint of its blossoms 
any that is seen growing wild in Britain. 

We must now take up Mr. Inglis at a dis- 
tant point. He has described the smaller towns 
of the island, Gorey and St. Aubin’s, and many 
a charming sequestered bay, and smiling village, 
and we find him among the hamlets. 


These are to be found in the neighbourhood of each 
of the twelve churches; and some of them are en- 
titled, almost to the appellation of a village; and be- 
sides these, several other small villages, or large hamlets, 
are to be found along the sea coast, both east and west, 
of St. Helier. The hamlets in Jersey, are like hamlets 
everywhere else, consisting, perhaps, of a parsonage, a 
school house, a public house, a blacksmith’s shop, pro- 
bably another small shop of all wares, a farm house, and 
4 few cottages; and these dwellings are scattered about, 
and mingled with orchards, and gardens. 

Besides the farm houses which one meets with, in ex- 
ploring the island, you occasionally stumble upon a very 
large, massive, and shapeless building, evidently of some 
antiquity, and meant to be the habitation of persons of 
some distinction; perhaps there is an arched gateway, 
and an uncouth emblem in stone surmounting it; and 
it may be there is an avenue, of well-grown trees, ex. 
tending ina straight line from the gateway. These are 
the manor houses, of which there are several in the 
isiand, They are not worth going expressly to see, but 
if one stumbles upon them it may be worth while two 





stand atill. I would except the manor house of St. 
Ouen’s, which, I think, repays a journey. It is a fine 
venerable place; but it is in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion. 

Nor is the interior of the island altogether deficient 
in modern villas, and cottage residences; though these 
are not numerous, and not, in general, remarkable for 
their beauty. Nearest to the towns these are of course 
more numerous; but they are also scattered here and 
there, over most parts of the island, and are generally 
prettily situated, and with the usual accompaniments of 
orchard and garden-ground. And this leads me to re- 
mark, as another feature of the external aspect of Jer. 
sey, the pretty peeps one gets into the flower gardens, 
and the variety of flowers which one finds in them. It 
is seldom, I might say never, that one sees a house or 
& cottage not absolutely in a street, unaccompanied by 
less or more garden ; and in many of the gardens, espe- 
cially those nearest to the town, a fine blow of beauti- 
ful flowers is generally seen. Besides the flowers and 
shrubs, that are met within any English garden, we find 
many that are usually considered green-house plants in 
England. All kinds of myrtles grow luxuriantly, and 
flower regularly in the open air; the hydrangea is seen 
at almost every other cottage door, measuring, perhaps, 
from eight to twelve feet in circumference, and four or 
five in height. 

No traveller keeps so quick and well-directed 
an eye to those homely and all-important mat- 
ters of daily life, to being and well-being, as Mr. 
Inglis. Let him enter a cottage, or a small farm 
house, and he finds out, like a conjuror, what is 
in the pot for dinner, whether the bed is of soft 
warm feathers or musty straw, and how many 
shirts the master possesses, He shows us, in 
short, the moral and political condition of the 
people, by placing before us their means of life. 
In Jersey Mr. Inglis, who has not yet approached 
the emigrant English colony, states that the 
largest class of native inhabitants are at once 

Proprietors, occupiers, and labourers of the soil. This 
is, With few exceptions, the condition of all the country 
people. These possessions are from two or three vergees,® 
up to twenty or thirty; but that | may speak more in- 
telligibly, I may say from one up to ten or twelve Eng- 
lish acres. Some few properties may run up to fifty, 
sixty, or even more acres, but this isextremely rare. The 
wealth of a Jerseyman is not, however, to be estimated hy 
the number of his vergees. A man possessing but a li- 
mited number of vergees may be an extensive holder of 
rents secured upon other possessions ; and this requires a 
few words of explanation. A man who isin want of money 
charges his property with the payment for ever of any 
number of quarters of wheat, and these quarters are 
transferable in the market, and divisible—i. e. if A 
lends B asum of money, equal to twenty quarters annual 
charge, A may transfer these to C, D, E, and F, five 
quarters to each, and each of these again, may transfer 
his claim to five different individuals—so that quarters 
are a floating heritable property, and are readily bought by 
any one who happens to have a little spare money, and 
as this includes almost every farmer in Jersey, there are 
few who have not been purchasers, and are proprietors of 
some quarters. 

It must always happen that where men caltivate their 
own land, and labour for their own profit, a certain in- 
dependence of character will be engendered, an indepen. 
dence whose foundation is natural and just, and which is 
in itself, honourable to the possessor. In Jersey other 
things contribute to foster this spirit among the inhabi- 
tants, particularly the possession of certain political 
rights and privileges, of which I shall afterwards have 
occasion briefly to speak, and the isolated position of the 
island which they inhabit The spirit, indeed, which 
animates the mass of the people, more especially the in- 





* If we understand Mr, Inglis aright, a vergee is 
between a half aud a third of an acre. 
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ferior classes, is strongly republican; and the blunt in- 
dependence of character and manner, as well as other evi- 
dences of this spirit, bear no small resemblance to the 
traits which attach to our brethren across the Atlantic. 
The surplus labour required upon the soil, beyond that 
which the possessors and their families can give, or upon 
those properties which are in the hands of English resi- 
dents, is performed by English, Irish, and French labonr- 
ers, for Jersey labourers are not to be obtained for hire, 
though there is no difficulty in obtaining an exchange of 
labour, which is more consonant with their netions of in- 
dependence. Among female servants too, there is a good 
deal of the American “ help.” There is no absolute 
rudeness among thei, but there is much of the free and 
easy, and the same treatment which would be acceptable 
toan English servant, would speedily offend the sensi- 
tiveness of a Jersey born damsel. 

It is a fact, that in all countries where we find a love 
of independence, and where that independence of charac- 
ter is generated by independence in worldly circumstances, 
we also find a strong disposition towards avarice, and its 
natural accompaniments, parsimony and excessive fruga- 
lity. The origin of this is not dificult to account for: 
independence in worldiy circumstances is absolutely es- 
sential towards independence of character and action, and 
men, therefore, naturally employ the means by which 
this independence nay be secured. With acquisition, too, 
grows the love of it; and thus, we may easily compre- 
hend how, in an isolated community, its members, gradu- 
ally enriching themselves, and perceiving, yearly, the cer- 
tain results of frugality, should acquire habits which bor- 
der upon the niggardly and sordid. 

That this love of acquisition, and a strict frugality, 
form, with independence, another strong trait of Jersey 
character, is undeniable; and althongh it be true that 
these traits are sometimes offensive, we scarcely can quar. 
rel with that which presents to us a population without 
panpers, and amongst which there is no man who does 
not feel himself above the contempt of the proud and the 
sneer of the rich. 

The frugality of the Jerseyman is, according 
to Mr. Inglis, net always enlightened economy. 
He will risk a long doctor’s bill rather than sa- 
erifice a barn-door fowl for kitehen physic, be- 
cause it may bring eighteenpence in the mar- 
ket; he will, at one time, starve his cows, and 
at another feed his poultry on his best wheat, 
rather than put his hand in his purse to buy an 
inferior sort of grain. This kind of thrift is, we 
think, not peculiar to Jersey. The people are 
remarkably industrious and hard-working. Mr. 
Inglis allows that they are honest © after a sort.” 

If on a market morning, you meet half a dozen wo- 
men heavily enough laden with vegetables and other 
country produce, it is ten to one they have all contrived 
to keep their hands unembarrassed, and are busily em- 
ploying them with the knitting needle ; and when sitting 
in the market place with their fish, fruit, or butter, few 
sit idle ; even in the midst of winter, the knitting needle 
is still in their hands. | have even seen women on horse- 
back, knitting as they rede to market. 

Tt may easily be surmised, that the mode of life among 
the country people, is in conformity with the national 
traits of which T have been speaking. Let me first give 
the reader some idea of a Jersey farm house. — | take at 
a venture, one of the middle order, the proprietor ot which 
owns about fifteen vergees, or from five to six English 
acres ; and is, besides, not without his * quarters.’ You 
enter a green shady lane, branching from one of the main 
roads; and reach a high wooded gate, flanked by two 
granite pillars, overgrown with draw! moss. Eatering by 
a small deor on the left of the gate, vou find yvourselt in 
a rather dirty vard, paved with bluish pebbles. On one 
side, stands the farm house built of stone, solid and un- 
gainly in its form, and roofed with tile, or, it may be, 
with thatch. On the other side, stand the barns, byre ; 
cider press, and hay stack, &c. The front of the house 
is most probably covered with a vine, which some- 





times half shades the windows, and is religiously pre. 
served, although from the great abundance of out-door 
vines, its value is little, and its utility questionable. The 
farm house has two doors ; one, leading you into the 
kitchen in common use,—the other, opening into a pas. 
sage, having, what is called the best parlour on one aide, 
and the best kitchen on the other; and opposite to the 
front door, at the other end of the passage, is the back 
door, leading into the gardeg—a very fahlty arrangement, 
by which a stiff breeze is constantly kept up within the 
house. 

If your visit he made about noon, you will find a geod 
fire burning on the hearth, boiling the soup kettle. The 
fire is composed of ** vraic.”’* and a few faggots; and the 
soup which boils in the kettle, is called ‘* soupe a choux,” 
—the staple of Jersey country diet. This soup, which 
is also known by the name of “soupe @ la graisse,” jg 
made by boiling together, as much cabbage, lard, and po. 
tatoes, as suffices for the family dinner. Sometimes, but 
varely, a little meat is added: and, sometimes, parsnips, 
or turnips, take the place of potatoes This soup is the 
never-failing dinner of the great mass of the country 
people of Jersey ; and, although tea for breakfast is now 
pretty universal, soupe a chonx is still used at that meal 
by many. There is another soup, to which this soup a 
choux occasionally yvields,—conger-eel soup, Which is con. 
sidered rather a delicacy, and is not held contemptible 
even among the upper ranks, For my own part, I have 
found it sufficiently savoury to justify its reputation. It 
is made thus: to three or four pounds of eel, add three 
pints of water,—one of milk, one of green peas,—a half- 
penny worth of sweet herbs, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter: boil all together for about half an hour. 

Among the better class of farmers, there are occasional 
deviations from the  soupe a choux,” or additions to it, 
About once a fortnight, a dish of corned or pickled pork, 
ov salted fish, is admitted; and roasted apples or oaked 
pears, are a frequent accompaniment. This diet costs 
little: the lard, the cabbage, the milk, the apples, the 
pears, are all farm produce, and not valuable in the 
market; and the conger-eel, at particular times, is ex- 
tremely cheap and abundant. Milk is scarcely at all 
used in a Jersey menage; it is all wanted for butter for 
the market, or for in-door consumption. In fact, a Jer- 
sey farmer lives upon that part of the produce of his land 
which is the least valuable, and carries the rest to market. 
The apple pies, and gooseberry pies, which are so frequent 
in an English farm house, are almost unknown in Jer- 
sey. Roasted apples, and especially baked pears, which 
require no sugar, and which are always shaken off the 
trees in sufficient abundance for winter stock, are a good, 
The baked pear, (especially 
the chaumontelle) is universally liked,—and is a common 
addition at tea, not only amongst the country people, but 
amongst the respectable tradesmen of the towns. 

Every Jersey family, | might almost say of all ranks, 
use cider, Of course the farmer oases the produce of his 
own orchard; and all country people make their own 
bread from their own flour. The bakings are, for the 
most part, once a fortnight, though some few bake weekly. 
I cannot speak highly of the bread, which is usually of 
two sorts, one whiter than the other. 

The country people invariably drink tea, but take no 
supper; and at this meal, stewed pears are a common 
substitute for butter,—though it must be admitted, that 
butter is more freely used in a Jersey menage, than any 
other article of produce. In fact, excepting for tea and 
Sugar,—and of the latter, no great quantity is required, 
—ia Jersey farmer has no occ.sion to put his hand in his 
pocket; and itis a small property indeed, which does not 
attord a surplus beyond the value of the few articles which 
must be purchased at market. Neither is there much 
outlay in the articles of dress. Many of the habiliments 
both of the men and women are of worsted, which has 


and a cheap substitute. 





* Sea-weed gathered and dried for manure or fuel, ex- 
actly as in many places of Britain and her islands, 
where it even goes by the same mame—treck. Mr. 
Ingits has travelled so much in strange lands, that he 
has, in some instances, forgotten the habits of his own 
country. 
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BY HENRY 


peen subjected to the knitting needle ; and not only stock- 
ings, and shawls, but petticoats, and even small-clothes, 
are of this material,—the produce of domestic industry. 
Men's clothes too, are frequently fashioned at home,— 
though not universally ; and itis a curious fact I have 
to mention, that the country tailors are all women. A 
Jerseyman would consider the occupation of a tailor be- 
neath him; and this trade is, therefore, in the country, 
in the hands of the females. <A female tailor receives 5d. 
per day. 

Such, is a sketch of the everyday manner of living 
among the Jersey country people; and it will be at once 
wen, that it is in perfect accordance with the traits of 
character to which [ have alluded. [am told that within 
the last ten years, there has been considerable improve- 
ment in the mode of life. Meat is more frequently seen 
inthe farm house; and tea has somewhat encroached 
upon the sovereignty of “soupe a la graisse.’’ It must 
he admitted, however, that even with these improvements, 
the diet is not a generous one; and suffers sadly, in a 
comparison with the huge sides of bacon, the new milk 
cheese, and the pitchers of ale, which disappear before 
the farm servants of our English counties. 

There are some few great holiday exceptions to the 
monotony of Jersey country life. Christmas, Easter, and 
New Year's Day, are the chief feast days of the island. 
Christmas time is indeed a week of feasting and merry. 
making. On these occasions, there is a family gathering, 
twenty or thirty perhaps being assembled, including all 
who are related to the heads off family, as far as cousin- 
ship. On these occasions the “soupe a choux" is dis- 
carded ; fresh pork is substituted for its pickled relative ; 
roast beef, such as would not disgrace the table of an Eng- 
lish squire, takes its place: perhaps even the market is 
defrauded of its goose, and puddings even “smoke upon 
the board.” Mountains of cakes too accompany tea ; 
and punch and hot wine, laugh for once at frugality. 
Hating and drinking, although the staple amusement, is 
not the only one, Cards and dominoes are introduced, 
and sons are freely sported ; while the Christmas song, 
the langh, and the jest, go round. Dancing, so universal 
on such occasions in England, is rare in Jersey. T have 
often inquired the cause of this. They say it is incon. 
sistent with the solemn origin of Christmas. But dancing 
is at no time a very general recreation of the country 
peopl; and T suspect it is the prevalence of sectarianism 
in Jersey, that chiefly stands in the way of this pastime. 

Kaster is not only a season for feasting, but for new 
(dresses; anda great fair which is then held at Gorey, 
affords an opportunity of displaying them. There is also 
‘furon St. John’s day, in the parish of St. John; and 
pon this occasion, more than any other, dancing is one 
of the amusements. The most respectable Jersey farmers 
and their tamalies, do not now frequent these fairs, which 
are indeed chiefly attended by towns people. 

When speaking of feasts and fairs, a few words may 
not be misplaced, respecting the personal appearance of 
the natives of Jersey. They are not, generally speaking, 
4 good-looking people. Of the stature and appearance of 
‘he men, a better test cannot be obtained, than the island 
militia and certainly, after a review of the two or three 
tonennd that compose this force, one must decide, that 
‘he race offers few examples of fine, well-grown forms, 
OF handsome countenances; nor do I think the gene- 
“ityot the women afford any contrast. Sufficient rea- 
mms may be given for this; constant intermarriage will 
infallibly lead to a deterioration of the race. An unge.- 
th diet, will also have its effect ; unwearied out-door 
rie 7 the enemy of beauty, and unfavourable to erect- 
which I — and to these must be added, want of sleep, 
an pre ine upon to bea distinguishing characteristic of 
catty in Hd — of Jersey. The English labourer is 

tf mi = elds,—but then he goes to bed betimes. 
shee Gon 7 — is yet earlier in the fields; but he is 
pe Borah n most of the Jersey country houses, lights 
n the windows at eleven; and in many, even 
——— midnight. This little sleeping, cannot fail to 

its effects both on the looks, andon the constitution. 
wn Se seen of the country-people, there is nothing 

/ Femarkable; nothing precisely national. All the 
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women wear shawls, generally black or grey; and the 
bonnets are almost invariably black. To several in- 
quiries which I have made as to the reason of this predi- 
lection for so gloomy an apparel, I have been more than 
once ansiwered, that it is convenient to have black clothes 
in case of deaths in a family,—which, in Jersey, does not 
mean merely the members of a family resident in one 
house; but all who are connected, however remotely ; 
and in a spot where intermarriages are so frequent, and 
where aitachment to the country prevents emigration, the 
occasions for mourning must necessarily be very frequent. 

[t is generally said, that the Jersey people are honest. 

Such is the condition—the manner of living 
of the people of Jersey. We turn next to the 
higher orders. A fierce spirit of party divides 
the native community, where the opposite fac- 
tions are distinguished by the names of the Lau. 
rel and the Rose. There are no millionaires in 
Jersey ; and as it is more a trading community 
than Guernsey, the frontiers of rank are not so 
vigilantly guarded, Few expenditures exceed 
L.1200, and few carriages are kept. The rich 
are, in fact, still saving and accumulating. They 
do not live to give entertainments, though the 
stated holiday seasons bring the annual festivity. 
The language of the natives of all ranks pre- 
cludes their advance in social refinement ; but 
English, which children are now universally 
taught, is rapidly taking place of the Jersey dia- 
lect. The different leading religious denomina- 
tions known in England, as Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists, flourish in Jersey ; but the 
Wesleyan Methodists still keep the ground they 
early acquired in the Norman Islands, when Dr, 
Adam Clarke felt a divine call to run away from 
‘Trowbridge with Miss Mary Cooke, and en- 
joy his honeymoon in the terrestrial paradise 
of the environs of St. Helier’s. We are only 
about to approach the most interesting portion 
of the work to the largest class of readers, Mr, 
Inglis’s comprehensive description of the mode of 
life of the English residents, who have planted 
themselves in such numbers in Jersey, from mo- 
tives of economy. 

LIVING IN JERSEY. 

The whole number of English residents in Jersey, 
amounts to, at least, three thousand, exclusive of the 
trades-people settled in the island. Of this number, at 
least three-fourths consist of officers on the half-pay of the 
army and navy, and their families: the remainder, is 
made up of individuals, who, either with large families 
to educate, or with limited incomes, find economy an ob- 
ject; and including also, some few, who are attracted to 
the island by the advantages of its climate. 

The English society of Jersey, is quite distinct from 
the native society: I do not say that they never mingle; 
but the intercourse is limited, and unfrequent. At a 
large party, given by a Jersey family, a few English will 
generally be seen ; and at an English party, there is usnally 
a slight sprinkling of native inhabitants ; but there is far 
from being any general intercourse. Those only indeed, 
who have brought letters of introduction to Jersey fami- 
lies; or who maintain an establishment superior to their 
neighbours, receive the civilities of the island families ; 
and these civilities are for the most part confined to a 
formal dinner; or a rare invitation to a large evening 
party. 

Many of the English complain of a want of hospitality 
on the part of the native families; of a deficiency in those 
attentions, which, as strangers, they think they had rea- 
son to expect: but I think they complain unjustly; (and 
so do we.) 


The mere fact thet Jersey derives advantage from the 
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English who spend their money in it, is no good reason 
for expecting unwonted civilities. Strangers seek Jersey 
for their own interest ; and receive, in the greater com- 
mand over the luxuries of life with a limited income, the 
only return they had any right to expect. 

The residents, owing to their great numbers, ar ‘te 
independent of Jersey society ; and are certainly a. posed 
to keep up much good fellowship amongst themselves. I 
scarcely think there is a spot in Europe, where, among 
the same number, there is such constant interchange of 
visits. One very sufficient reason may be given for the 
familiarity of intercourse maintained among the English 
residents. TThiee-fourths, at least, of the whole number, 
are naval and military men, who have served campaigns 
together ; and find pleasure in renewing their acquain- 
tance and fighting their battles over again. And 
those who have not heen messmates, or shipmates, have 
many subjects of conversation, in common; and their 
information, recollections, and even prospects, rum much 
in the same channel. At an English party in Jersey, 
almost every one is Captain, or Major; and 
Colonel, 

But although there be a very general, and familiar in- 
tercourse, amongst the residents, they have naturally 
formed themselves into circles ; those composing the 
circles, differing only, in their pecuniary means. Some 
only give and take dinners; others go to, and 
evening parties; and others again, whose inclination, or 
means, will not permit either of these modes of social 
intercourse, form a quieter circle, and adopt a still less 
expensive mode of enjoying each other's society. Every 
one therefore finds a circle suited to his circumstances. 
It must be admitted, that unless to those fond 
of cards,—_the universal amusement,—the round of visit- 
ing is somewhat monotonous. © One sees always the same 
faces; and, in a spot so circumscribed as Jersey, conver- 
sation cannot have great novelty. 

The favourite summer amusement, is the pie-nic 5 and 
for the enjoyment of this, 
has so many secluded bays, and pleasant 
scarcely a summer day passes, on which 
several pic-nic varties to different parts of the island. 

But in speaking of the resident English population of 
Jersey, it is natural to inquire, What are the 
which Jersey presents; and what are the advantages over 
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not, in general, to be compared with the best beet and 
English markets, 
] have seen, about Christmas time, beef tha 
wonld not have disgraced any market. Veal and 
but especially veal, occasionally, quite 
equal to the same articles in the English markets. The 
supply, however, of the best meat, is 
about Christmas) moderate. The 
kinds of butchers’ meat, may be 
17) ov. The best ents of veal. may perhaps average a 
halfpenny more. Pork is excellent, and, in the best sea- 
son, decidedly superior to any | have tasted in England. 
There is an immense consumption of it during the winter 
months, in Jersey, and it generally sells about Sd. per ib. 

The poultry market is pretty well supplied, especially 
with geese. Fowls are sold at about 2s. Hd. a couple; a 
well-sized turkey may be bought for from 3s. to 4s. ; a 
goed goose for 2s. Gd.. and ducks at about Is. Gd. a pair. 
So far, it will be observed, Jersey has very little the ad- 
vantage over very many of the English provincial towns ; 
and but a moderate advantage over the metropolis. 

Let us now come to what is usually called country 
farm produce. 

Jersey butter has the reputation of being excellent. 
This character, however, is not without exceptions ; and 
I do not, for my own part, look upon it as at all superio: 
to that produced from the best English dairies. in the 
price of butter, Jersey has a decided advantage over Lou- 
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This is sufficiently proved by the large export of butter, 
which can bear the expense ‘of carriage, and compete, jp, 
the hands of the dealer, with the dairies of Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire. The average price of butter during the sum. 
mer months, that is, from Apyvil to October, may he 
stated at 10d., and during the rest of the year, it is abont 
Sd. higher. Eggs, during the summer months, are fd, 
per dozen, and during the winter months, from 7d. to 1s, 
Milk is 2d. per quart, and it is generally excellent. 

Let it be kept in mind, that all these prices are ealey. 
lated in Jersey currency; that one shilling English, jg 
thirteen pence Jersey. If, for example, you purchase one 
pound of meat at 64, As the sixpence- -halfpenny is paid hy 
an English sixpence 5 vor if the pric e be 6d. you receive 
a halfpenny back. 

During the winter season, there is a separate poultry 
market, which is entirely stocked with French produee, 
Capons are then often very plentiful, and excellent; and 
may be bought of a very large size, at 2s. Sd. Those of 
my readers who know whata fine French capon is, will not 
think this an exorbitant price, At this season 
are abundance of French partridges, 
and hares. Partridges are sold at about 2s. 6d. a brace; 
woodcocks generally a little higher; a fine hare costs 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. The supply of game, however, is 
very irregular. Moor game is never seen in the Jersey 
market. 

The vegetable and fruit 
abundant. 
vetables, 


Q Iso, there 


woodcocks, snipes, 


market is most varied and 

It is difficult to particularize the prices of ve. 
T should say, however, generetly, that they are 
not greatly lower than in the most abundant English 
markets. In the fruit market, all the English ont-door 
frnits are found: withsome that belong to more southern 
countries. The common fruits,—such as apples, pears, 
plums, and the berry tribe, are scarcely cheaper than they 
can be bought in Covent Garden ; and some of them not 
so cheap, asin the best fruit counties in England. Straw. 
are certainly dearer. Peaches, however, [ think 
are more abundant, and cheaper than they are in any 
England. But those fruits which are not forced 
in Jersey, as they are in England, are of course cheaper. 
(;o0d outadoer grapes, which, if the season be good, are 
very p ilatable, are sold at about 6d. per lb. : and the finest 
hot-house grapes are not more than Is. Melons, of the 
hest species, and of a size that would or 6s. in 
Covent Garden, may be purchased for from 8d. to Is. Aid. 
lrench fruit is sometimes to be had \ ery cheap,—partica- 
the excellence of a cherry depends 
iltogether upon its freshness, those which have been ga- 
thered in France, are worth little. 
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ket is neither 
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reguiarly nor abundantly supplied. The 
brought to market are whiting, sole, 
and red mullet, john dorey, mackrel, 
gar,—a fish resembling an eel; and several inferior kinds 
of fish, which are not worth naming. The conger eel is 
also very common ; and most kinds of shell-fish are very 
abundant and good. Tarbdét is rarely seen ; salmon 
still more rarely ; haddock, never; cod, very unfrequent- 
ly; and fresh herring scarcely ever in a palatable state. 

The price of fish varies so greatly that it is difficult te 
average price. Il may say, however, that except- 
ing the shell-fish, none of them are so cheap as the same, 
or equally good fish, cost in the fishy English seaports. 
The largest and finest lobsters may be bought fer a shii- 
ling ; and one may have as many fine prawns for break- 
fast, as one CAN eat, for twopence. 

So far, it will be seen that Jersey has no advantage 
over any of the more abundant English counties; and 
that excepting im the article of butter, the advantage overt 
even the metropolis is small. It is to exciseable comme 
dities we must look for the advantage which Jersey Po 
sesses in point of cheapness. Tea, that in England would 
cost from fis. to &s., may be purchased in Jersey at from 
Js. 4c. to 4s., or ds. du. The best gunpowder tea costs 
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fe. 64. Loaf sugar, such as wonld cost in London 14., 
and in the country }1d., may be bought in Jersey for 6d. 
Raw sugars are scarcely more than half their price in 
England. Coffee is not more than two-thirds of its price 
in England. Rice is 3d. per lb. currants 4d. ; raisins 
for puddings about the same. These are the articles of 
foreign and colonial produce the most in use; but in all 
others of less consumption, such as spices, oil, olives, dried 
fruits, &e. the price is proportionately low. In this large 
class of articles, then, the produce of foreign countries, 
which may now be almost all classed amongst the neces- 
caries of life, Jersey has a decided advantage ; and from 
this enumeration, we have a direct illustration of the ef- 
fects of taxation, and of the extent to which it operates 
in depressing the condition of a people. 

But it yet remains to notice that large class of tax- 
ed commodities, which are more properly termed luxuries : 
I mean wines and spirits. In the low price of these, Jer- 
sey will compete with any place in the world: for al- 
though, in the wine countries, the superior wines may be 
drunk for next to nothing in the districts which produce 
them, Jersey has the command of all wines, duty free ; 
and consequently the vintages of France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, are all proportionably low-priced. That there isa 
great deal of bad wine in Jersey, is true ; but ao there is 
in England; and so there is inthe countries which pro- 
duce wines. IT have drunk vile Moselle at Luxembourgh ; 
villainous Hermitage on the Rhone; and wretched Sherry 
in Cadiz, But, to be more minute,—Port, from two to 
right years old, and of good quality, is from 22s. Gd. to 
2in per dozens and inferior Port may be purchased at 
15s, Sherries, the same prices as Port. Bueellas, 14s, 
Marsala, 12s. to I4s. Vidonia, 20s. Mountain, 20s, 
Tent, 27s. Bd. Fast India Madeira, 24%. Vin Ordinaire, 
fis, to 10s. Light Clarets, from 208. to 30s. Firat 
growths of best Clarets, from 4s, to 50s. Cote Rotie, 
45s. to 48s. St. George, 12s. Burgundy, Chambertin, 
fle. Macon, 25s. Vin de Grave, Barsac, and Suterne, 
from 15s, to 2hs, Champagne, 5s, to Fits, Rhenish, 
178. Bd. Horke, 40s, to 50s. All of these prices are stat- 
ed in Jersey currency : consequently Is. 8d. must be de- 
ducted from every #1, 

The catalogue of spirits is still more imposing.  Cog- 

nac, such asis rarely to be met with in England, costs 7s. 
per vallon ; Hollands, from Se. 6d. per gallon to Ts. a 
hottle. Jamaica Rum, Is. to Is. 4d. per bottle. Spirits, 
of inferior quality, but not inferior to what is usnally re- 
tailed in England, may be had at greatly lower prices. 
One may therefore enjoy a glass of Rum and water, sugar 
included, for one penny; and Tam not sure that a few 
drops of lemon jnice might not be aqueezed into the bar- 
gain, Aman may comfort himself with a pint of old 
Port for Id. s or drain his bottle of St. George—rather 
aracy wine—for the same money; or of Marsala—better 
than it is found in England—for one shilling. 
. l have omitted in my enumeration, the important ar- 
ticle of bread ; the best quality of which sells at 2d. per 
pound, and common household bread, of an excellent qua- 
lity, at l4d, 

There still remains to be noticed, one important item 
of expenditure—house rent; and here Jersey must suffer 
ronsiderably, in a comparison with England. A house, 
wich as in most parts of England (of course excluding the 
Metropolis, and the best situations in the large towns) 
would be let for 1.30, would certainly cost 1.40 in Jer- 
ey; and there are scarcely, in Jersey, any of those small 
though comfortable cottages, with gardens, which, in the 
cheaper and more remote English counties, are usually 
rented from 1.18 to 1.25. A comfortable, and respecta. 
ble, and moderate-sized house, in a good situation, and 
With a little garden ground, cannot be had in Jersey under 
from 1.35 to L.40. The rent of a house furnished, is 
generally near double the rent unfurnished. It must be 
recollected, that when rent is paid in Jersey, all is paid. 
There are no taxes, and scarcely any rates. This, how- 
*ver, is but a trifling advantage over the smaller descrip. 
tion of houses in England, not situated in the neighbour. 
hood of the metropolis, or any of the large towns: and 
‘n any comparison between Jersey and England, as resi- 

it is evident that the metropolis must be exclud- 





ed; because, if expenses there are greater, so are the agre. 
mens; and no one, whose object is economy, thinks of 
pitching upon the metropolis as a residence, 

In one respect, Jersey hae an advantage over any part 
of England, to those who mean to reside permanently in 
it, and to furnish a house, Furniture may be purchased 
greatly cheaper, since neither mahogany, nor any other 
foreign timber pays any duty ¢ and since also labour is 
considerably cheaper. Other more ornamental articles of 
furniture are also cheaper than in England, owing to the 
same causes,__such as mirrors, French papers, and metals. 

Servants’ wages are about the same in Jersey as in 
England, and wearing apparel is, generally speaking, 
dearer than it is in England. 

The geographical position of Jersey may be named as 
an advantage, Situated as it is, within fifteen hours’ eail 
of England, and within four or five hours’ sail of France, 
it offers greater convenience for the resident than any 
other resort with which T am acquainted. Letters put 
into the post-office in London, on Tuesday or Friday 
evening, are delivered in Jersey on Thursday and Sunday 
morning. There are communications by steam, twice a 
week, to Southampton, as well as to Weymouth; and 
still oftener to the French ports of St. Malo and Gran. 
ville: so that excursions may be varied to different parts 
of England and France, to the Isle of Wight, and to 
Guernsey ; and all at a very moderate expense, 

It is another advantage, that, in Jersey, one lives under 
the protection of the British government, though under 
the exclusive laws of Jersey. And few will deny, that 
the British government isa good government to live un. 
der, to those who can enjoy its blessings, exempt from the 
evils hy which these are accompanied,—taxation, and 
wide spread pauperism., 

We are fully disposed to close with Mr, In. 
glis’s proportion. There is no country like 
our own, if it were freed of taxation and wide. 
spread pauperism—pauperism which overruns 
all our huge manufacturing communities, and 
may be detected behind the silken curtains and 
fringed draperies of our metropolitan drawing- 
rooms,—if not in its squalid aspect, yet in that 
anxious, struggling, unquiet state which pre. 
cedes ite worst phases, Having stated the ad- 
vantages of Jersey, Mr. Inglis notices a few of 
its drawbacks ; the chief in his estimation being 
the total want of amusements. There are no 
field-sports; there is nv angling, There isa 
theatre indeed ; and there are winter assemblies ; 
but the latter are few in number ; and not parti- 
cularly attractive; and as for the former, there 
is so little encouragement given to the drama in 
Jersey, that the company is most commonly in. 
different. 

Music is at a lower ebb than the drama, for 
the natives encourage a French company of 
actors, but have no taste for music. Mr. Inglis, 
somewhat heedlessly, charges this against what 
he calls Puritaniem, a quality to be shared 
among many sects, since we have no one known 
as Puritans, The balance of advantages is once 
more fairly struck ; but he first notices several 


quarters frequented by the half-pay people, 

In point of expense, Jersey differs very little from most 
of these. Foreign and colonial produce is dearer on all 
parts of the Continent; but on the other hand, house 
rent is higher in Jersey than in any place on the Conti. 
nent frequented by the English,—excepting Tours. In 
the smatier English resorts,__petty towns and villages, 
for example, on the coast of Normandy and Brittany,— 
all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life, are 
greatly cheaper than they are in Jersey. But, except 
cheapness, these spots have nothing to recommend them. 

As for agremens, there is no doubt that all the large 
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cities resorted to by the English, have a great advantage 
over Jersey ; and in the state of society, also, they will 
fully bear a comparison with it. In Jersey, there is 
greater room for selection in society, than in those places 
where the more limited number of residents scarcely ad- 
mits of different circles, or indeed of choice. The Eng- 
lish society of Jersey is not indeed unexceptionable ; nor 
is it equal, in either polish or intellect, to an equally 
large circle in England; but good breeding, and gentle- 
manly feeling,.are always to be found among those whose 
profession has been arms; and among the hundreds of 
residents in Jersey, there is no difficulty in falling into a 
circle from which the exceptionable are excluded. 

In point of climate, Jersey takes a medium rank ; I 
do not speak of it as a resort of invalids ; but of those 
who merely desire fine weather, and neither an excess of 
heat orcold. Paris, Caen, Tours, Pau, Lausanne, are hotter 
in summer, and colder in winter, than Jersey. Brussels 
and Boulogne sur mer, are every way inferior to it in 
climate. Florence, Nice, and Pisa, have superior winters, 
but are too hot in summer; so that Jersey does not ap- 
pear to suffer by a comparison. 

But there is one advantage which Jersey possesses wver 
all continental places. It is more English. English 
comfort is better understood in it. English ways more 
common. Houses are English in their structure and 
conveniences ; one can have closed shutters, a snug room, 
and a coal fire. Above all, the English language, al- 
though not the language of the island, is sufficiently un- 
derstood to make the use of a foreign language unneces- 


sary. 

Jersey possesses other advantages in a really 
Sree trade, which we here find called comiercial 
privilege ; andsuch it is. Itis their commercial 
privileges which have filled its harbour with 
shipping, and extended its commerce over the 
world ; these which confer upon it the advan- 
tage it possesses over other spots, in command- 
ing at a lower price the luxuries, and many of 
the necessaries of life. This, in conjunction with 
the absence of taxation, is the attraction which 
has drawn some thousands of English residents 
to its shores; this it is which has covered the 
environs of the town with villas, and formed 
new streets, and opened shops, and raised the 
value of property, and, in fact, made Jersey 
what it is. 

The privileges of Jersey are great and invalu- 
able,—impossible to be enjoyed without pro- 
ducing important benefits upon the people who 
enjoy them. Here the tax-gatherer’s knock is 
unknown. Here a year’s puor-rates are paid by 
a wealthy man with a sum that would not fur- 
nish him with a dinner in England. Here, if 
we say to a shopkeeper, “ The article is dear,” 
we are not answered, “ It is owing to the high 
duty, Sir,—I get nothing by it.” Here a man 
may sit down to a well-spread table covered with 
foreign, colonial, and British produce and ma- 
nufacture, and see not one article fur which he 
has paid any thing beyond the price of produce 
and labour, and the trader’s profit. But Jersey 
possesses political as well as commercial pri- 
vileges unknown to Britain. 

Education does not appear to be in the best 
state in Jersey; but it is universal; and the 
press is unfettered by stamp duty. There are 
five French, and six English newspapers pub- 
lished in the island, of which the population is 
less than 40,000 altogether: but then the price 
is on the average 14d. The Jersey papers do 
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not appear tobe among the leading journals of 
Europe. One might fancy this paragraph rather 
applied to America than any part of the British 
dominions :— 

Almost every grown-up person, man or woman, reads 
one or other of the Jersey newspapers. On Saturday 
morning, when three of the French~papers are published, 
one is seen in every market person’s hand, or lying ona}. 
most every market stall. The fish-woman, the fruit. 
woman, the butter-woman, has each her newspaper ; and 
lays in, for another week, a stock of knowledge as to the 
affairs of Jersey. 

In one of those petty newspapers, in this small] 
town, Mr. Inglis has counted 130 advertisemens, 
But then there is no duty upon advertising; 
and one may be inserted for sixpence. 

The minute subdivision of land in Jersey, 
arising from the law of inheritance, has kept 
agriculture in a backward state, though land both 
sells and reats very high. As in other localities, 
the small farmers live poorly, work hard, and 
cheerfully pay extravagent rents, because land 
is scarce. Agriculture is, however, improving ; 
new roads are forming, and the various processes 
of husbandry are better understood. The prin. 
cipal exports are cider and butter. The English 
residents afford that ready home market for agri- 
cultural produce, which will, have even a better 
effect than the agricultural society lately esta. 
blished. The Jersey farmer enjoys the direct 
bounty of selling his own produce, free of duty, 
in England, and subsisting himself upon the free 
imports of France. 

The full account which Mr. Inglis has given 
of the Island of Jersey, to which he has devoted 
one of his two volumes, makes it superfluous to 
be so minute in treating of Guernsey and the 
smaller islands, where the general features are 
the same, or exceedingly alike. The capital, 
St. Peter's Port, is an antiquated town, with 
steep, narrow, and crooked streets, flanked by 
old substantial dusky houses. The suburbs and 
environs of the town are charming. 

Walk from St. Peter's Port in what direction vou may, 
indications of wealth and refinement united are every- 
where apparent. I do not mean to pass any encomium 
on the architectural beauty of the Guernsey villas, which 
are, with few exceptions, constructed without much re- 
gard to architectural taste; but they are uniformly 
respectable in appearance: there is nothing pert and cit- 
like about them: they are generally something beyond 
boxes; and are evidently the dwellings of persons who 
possess, at least, a competency. ° ° 

Nor is it the houses alone that arrest one, and lead to 
those conclusions. With scarcely an exception, every 
detached house has some pleasure-ground ; not merely 3 
yound plot, with its circular gravel walk, its little laby- 
rinth of evergreens, and its border of box or daises, but a 
respectable sized enclosure,—a miniature lawn, always 
in excellent order, big enough for a promenade, and very 
frequently with a cireular carriage road. 

The beauty, not only of the immediate but of the re 
moter environs of St, Peter’s Port, is greatly enhanced by 
the numerous gardens, and the passion for flowers, which 
is everywhere prevalent amongst all classes in Guernsey- 
The superiority of Guernsey over Jersey, in the greater 
excellence of its gardens, and the more successful, and 


| more universal cultivation of flowers, does not certainly 


depend upon any superiority of soil or climate, the latter 
of which, indeed, is in favour of Jersey, but is to be at- 
tributed solely to greater pains taken in cultivation. It 
is certain, however, that Guernsey is justly celebrated for 
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ts floriculture. It is not only in the larger gardens,— 
to which a stranger 1s generally conducted, as being a- 
the lions of Guernsey,—that one is charmed with 
the beauty and variety of flowers, but in the little plots 
of garden ground, attached to the smaller country houses 
and even cottages. Noble hydrangeas,—fine varieties of 
the pink, and healthy bushy geraniums, all reared in the 
open air, overtop the little walls or grace the door-way. 

There are better figs, and more of them, in Guernsey, 
than in Jersey; but the reason is, that the fruit is not 
cultivated in Jersey. The superiority of Jersey is seen 
in the cultivation of the melon, some species of which 
are raised without glass in Guernsey; but the romana, 
which requires greater heat, is not so successful there as 
jn Jersey. Well-sized orange trees growing in the open 
air are seen in Guernsey; but to produce tolerable fruit, 
they require the shelter of a wall; and in winter, the 
protection of mats. 

Here are the agremens of Guernsey ; and in 
going into the substantials, we must take leave 
to conjoin another guide with Mr. Inglis. About 
eighteen months since, there appeared in the 
Examiner newspaper an account of the Island of 
Guernsey, which we have never been able to dis- 
miss from recollection, nor yet to reconcile with 
that dogma of the political economists, which lays 
down the absolute necessity of monopoly farms. 
Free trade and small landed possessions appear, 
by that statement, the foundation of the pros- 
perity and- happiness of Guernsey, a rational 
practicable Utopia, lying at our door, while we 
are running to allthe ends of the earth in search 
of models and places of refuge. We should be 
glad to find Mr. Inglis either verifying or con- 
tradicting the Ewaminer’s able article; the 
former especialiy ; and then why should not 
every community be as happy as that of Guern- 
sey. 

The happiest community which it has ever been my lot 
to full in with is to be found in the little island of Guern- 
sey. The pictures of want, filth, and crime, which so 
frequently shock the eye of humanity in our own coun. 
try, and which appear to a still greater extent in Ireland, 
and in many parts of France, are not to be met with in 
Guernsey ; but in their stead are to be seen the happy 
signs of abundance, comfort, and contentment. ‘The poor 
man has his neat little house, is surrounded by his cheer- 
ful family, and is under no apprehension that he shall not 
be able, with moderate labour, to provide a full meal and 
Thats lodging for all who are dependent upon 

im. 

What are the causes of this snperior state of things in 
Guernsey ? Why is it that within so short a distance of 
places where the pining labourer is but half-fed and half- 
clad, the man of Guernsey should have a well-stored board 
and abundance of clothing ? The climate is not peculiar; 
the land is not remarkably fertile. The southern parts 
of England are quite equal to Guernsey in both these par- 
lculars. How is it, then, that Guernsey should be so 
much a-head in the career of happiness ? Guernsey has 
superior laws—superior instilutions. And the state of 
things in Guernsey is one among the thousand proofs that 
have been given, that the prosperity and happiness of a 
people are much more dependent on its laws, institutions, 
and the manner in which its government is carried on, 
than on climate and fertility of the soil. 

I have twice visited the island of Guernsey, under cir- 
cumstances favourable for becoming acquainted with its 
condition : and, in the hopes of directing general attention 
to 4 model from which much might with advantage be 
adopted, I will give a brief account of what fell under my 
observation. 

One of the most striking changes which the visiter, 
Whether from England or France, meets with on his 
es in Guernsey, is the entire absence of beggars. 

hat miserable compound of impostors and real distress— 
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) 
the wandering mendicant—is there unknown. A trades- 
man who had been established at St. Peter's Port (the 
town of the island) for upwards of thirty years, assured 
me, that during the whole period of his residence in the 
island he had never once seen a beggar. For myself, I 
neither saw nor heard of one: and I was satisfied, from 
all I learned, that a beggar is, in Guernsey, a being of a 
past age—a creation of history—a fit subject for the spe- 
culations of the antiquary—but too completely covered 
with the dust of ancient times, for those of the present 
day to examine. 

Not only is the island free from beggars, but itis free 
also from those debasing but unfortunate creatures whom 
the twilight of evening brings forth from their hidinge 
places, like swarms of moths, to join the giddy dance 
round the flame that is soon to destroy them. Prostitu- 
tion proceeds from the same sources as mendicity—want 
and ignorance,—and where the latter is not found the for- 
mer will seldom be met with. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the fact is, that the streets and roads of Guernsey 
are not disgraced by the appearance either of the prosti. 
tute or the beggar. 

Two establishments, called the Town and Country 
Hospitals, exist in the island, to which all. persons aie 
sent, who, for any reasons whatever, are unable to obtain 
an honest livelihood. In these establishments are to be 
found females who would otherwise be living by prosti- 
tution—the habitual drunkard—the lunatic—the desti- 
tute orplan,—all have here an asylum, and are removed 
from the temptation and misery to which they would 
otherwise be exposed. 

‘There are many causes which co-operate in preventing 
any numerous class of the people of Guernsey, from sink- 
ing into that state of poverty which leads to crime and 
misery. In the first place, all the necessaries of life are 
exceedingly cheap. Wheat, during the last twenty years, 
has been about two-thirds of the price at which it has been 
sold in England. In the summer of 1830, when I last 
visited Guernsey, wheat was twenty shillings (Guernsey 
money) per quarter, in the measure of the island. This 
price is the same as forty-six shillings English money for 
an English quarter. The price of wheat in England, at 
the same time, was sixty or seventy shillings per quarter, 

I need scarcely say, after mefitioning the price of wheat, 
that our corn laws do not extend to Guernsey. Wheat, 
as indeed every thing else, with the single exception of 
tea, can be freely imported into Guernsey. 

The people of the Norman Isles, are not only allowed 
to import corn for their own use, from wheresoever they 
choose, but they are permitted to export all the corn they 
themselves can grow, to England. This being the casa, 
the people, of course, consume but very little of wheat 
their own islands produce, this latter supply is kept for 
the English market. So that there is the singular ano- 
maly constantly going on, of corn from the Baltic actu- 
ally sailing by the coast of England to supply the people 
of the Norman Isles, and to enable them to send to Eng- 
land the wheat which is growing at their own doors. 

Provisions of other kinds are at prices proportionate! « 
low with those of wheat. The ordinary price of gucd 
meat, is fourpence per pound; that of moist sugar, frm 
threepence to fourpence a pound ; potatoes sell for three- 
pence a peck; the price of butter varies from sevenpence 
to tenpence per pound. 

Tea, though cheap compared with the price in Eng- 
land, (the price of the best black tea is from half-2-crown 
to three shillings a pound,) is dearer than it would othe). 
wise be, did not the monopoly of the East India Com. 
pany extend to the Norman Isles. The tea consum. 
ed in these islands is not subject to a farthing of King’s 
tax, so that the sole cause which keeps up the price of va 
in these islands, is, that the East India Company have a 
monopoly of the supply. So much dearef, however, does 
this make the tea, that it is a constant article of smug. 
gling from Fra This, of course, is now at an end. 


With the exception of tea, of which I have just spoke: , 
and spirits, on which there is an import duty of one shil. 
ling a gallon, a perfectly free and untaxed importation is 
allowed of every species of food, and, indeed, of produce 
of every kind. The consequence is, that as far as their 
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limited demand will command a market, the inhabitants 
of the Norman Islands can select from the whole world 
the produce which each country is best able to furnish. 
Instead of using dear and bad Canadian timber, they em- 
ploy good and cheap Baltic timber. Christiana deals, 
twelve feet long, nine inches broad, and three inches thick, 
sell for L.15, 15s. 6d. per 120, or rather more than half 
a crown each deal. 

The taxes collected in the island are very light. A tax 
of a shilling per gallon on imported spirits, is the only in- 
direct tax of any kind whatever. The principal tax is a 
direct one, of a very fair kind. It is a property-tax, 
averaging about sixpence in the pound, upon all existing 
property. Thus, a man pays this property-tax, not only 
for his land and houses, but for money which he may 
have in the funds, for money lent on mortgage, &c. The 
produce of this tax is appropriated to the support of the 
two hospitals, and the paving and lighting of the town. 

In addition to this property-tax, and the tax on spirits, 
the church receives a tithe on all kinds of corn, on fish, 
and on a few kinds of agricultural produce of small im- 
portance, but not upon hay. This tithe completes the 
list of taxes in the Norman Isles. 

Next to the blessings of light taxes and unrestricted im- 
portation of food, I may mention the state of the laws of 
inheritance as being very favourable to the happiness of 
the people living in the Norman Isles. In our own coun- 
try, when a man dies, his estate, if consisting of freehold 
land, goes altogether to his eldest son, the other children 
being left to do as well as they can; at least this is the 
case if the man has not left a will to direct that his pro. 
perty shall be divided, which is seldom done. But in 
Guernsey and the other Norman Isles, a much fairer 
arrangement is adopted. Two-thirds of the estate are di- 
vided equally among the sons, however many there may 
be, and one-third among the daughters. This plan of di- 
Vision, though only an approach to perfect justice, is evi- 
dently much better than the one followed in this country. 

In order to prevent an unnecessary splitting up of es- 
tates, it is provided that the eldest son shall, if he has it 
in his power, be allowed to pay to each of his brothers 
and sisters the value of their share of the property, and 
then retain possession of the whole himself. 

The consequence of this state of the law of inheritance 
is, that instead of the property of the islands being held in 
huge masses, each acre of which is but of insignificant 
value to the owner, the islands are covered over with clus- 
ters of small estates of from four to five to forty or fifty 
acres, so that every person has a little plot of land which 
he can call his own. We all know how men’s hearts are 
set upon this, and what a powerful stimulus it is to greater 
exertions, superior economy, and a love of independence, 

I am fully aware that this division of estates leads, oc- 
casionally, to the cutting up of the land into very small 
farms, and that this is on some accounts very objection- 
able. But it by no means follows, that because a man 
owns a small estate he should therefore farm it himself. 
Whatever arrangement is best under the particular cir- 
cumstances, whether to farm it himself, or to let it to an- 
other as a small part of a large farm, his interest to find 
out the most profitable plan is so strong that he will be 
sure to hit upon it. Whereas the man of great wealth is 
so little affected in his luxuries by the way in which a 
few acres of land happens to be disposed of, that the 
slightest freak is sufficient to make him decide one way 
or the other. I myself knew a case in which a rich land. 
ed proprietor obstinately persisted in allowing a large 
house and a farm of a hundred acres to remain unoccu- 
pied rather than admit a tenant who had neglected some 
form of etiquette in applying for possession, though this 
tenant would have paid a rent of L.500 a year. 

Next to the equal division of property, which prevents 
waste and extravagance on the one hand, and extreme 
poverty on the other, 1 may mention the abundance of 
paper money in the island of Guernsey, as a great cause 
of the prosperity of the island, [The writer explains this 
plan, which is too long for us. 

By means of a truly “ healthy” currency, undertak- 
ings of great magnitude (considering the size of the island) 
have been executed during the last few years. One work 





alone, namely, the apening of a new street into the 
the ereetion of a market-house in it, and the purchase of 
the neighbouring land, cust eighty thousand pounds. The 
profits of this undertaking have enabled the states to 
erect another market-house, for the sale of fish. This 
building is really on a magnificent scale. . 

Of this splendid Fish-Market, the great mo. 
dern lion of St. Peter's Port, Mr. Inglis, gives 
flourishing description. He visited it in 1833, 

The prompt administration of cheap justice js 
another admirable feature in the internal state 
of Guernsey. ‘This information, also, we derive 


from the Examiner. 

One does not hear, in Guernsey, of a jury being directed 
by the judge to acquit a prisoner, charged with stealing a 
duck, on the ground that the duck being dead was no 
longer a duck, and therefore wrongly described by that 
name in the indictment ; nor did I ever hear of a man 
being allowed to escape who had stabbed another, because 
the wound was stated in the indictment to be about 
three inches deep, whereas the phrase, About three inches, 
was learnedly explained to mean anything or nothing— 
a mile or a barley-corn. 

The simple yet efficient means taken by this Court to 
obtain a real knowledge of the case at issue, are quite de 
lightful. I remember a case in which the question in dis. 
pute was whether the owner of certain land should be 
compelled to allow a projected new road to pass through 
his property. With my head full of the modes of inves- 
tigating such matters in an English Court of Justice, I 
expected to see rolls of maps unfolded, and surveyor after 
surveyor examined on oath, each assisting to the best of 
his humble power to render the question more and more 
intricate, until the imaginations of the jury, wearied with 
the changes of trees, houses, ditches, and roads, to accom. 
mo date the ever-varying nature of the evidence, become 
unable to contemplate the matter otherwise than asa 
mass of confusion. 

The Guernsey Court, however, -did not proceed in so 
learned a way. It soon struck them that the best way 
for getting a correct idea of the thing, would be to go te 
the spot and see fur themselves. This being proposed, 
was immediately acted upon; and the judge, the jury, 
and all parties concerned or interested in the case, set out 
for the place that was the subject of discussion. After an 
hour’s walk, the distance being about four miles, we all 
arrived at the land over which it was proposed to carry 
the new road. The Court was immediately formed. The 
evidence was heard on the spot, and an equitable decision 
was made forthwith. 

I was once present in Court when a case of action was 
being tried. The sum in dispute was between L.40 and 
L.50, I inquired what the expenses of the parties would 
be. The plaintiff, I was told, would have nothing to pay, 
as she was mother to the barrister who was pleading the 
cause. The defendant had retained the Attorney-General 
of the island, and his costs would be ¢en shillings. And 
let it not be supposed, from the moderate size of his fees, 
that the Attorney-General of Guernsey is a man in a lew 
rank of life, and without education. In neither of these 
respects is he inferior to the barristers in this country, 
who would be aghast at the idea of ten-shilling fees. The 
Attorney-General of Guernsey is, in every sense of the 
word, a gentleman and a man of education; and a8 4 
mark of rank, I may mention that he keeps a close cal 
riage. 

We have rather strayed from Mr. Inglis, but 
it was only to find confirmation of his statements. 
The properties are, he says, even smaller in 
Guernsey than in Jersey. He is considered 
rather a great farmer who has thirty or forty 
acres, and the largest estates do not exceed one 


hundred acres :-— 

There are three classes of the country people; the sub- 
stantial landowner and farmer, the small proprietot, 
and the cottager. All the three classes have however ove 
object,-the accumulation of money; and, 
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ing, all accomplish it- The first class, like their 


equals in Jersey, mostly live upon that part of the pro- 
duce of their properties which is the least marketable,— 


-yaising parsnips and beet root, for the distilleries, and for 


exportation ; and apples for cider ; and gradually acquir- 
ing land, or rents, with their savings. The smaller pro- 

: raises the same articles in smaller quantities. He 
has his one cow, and his few pigs; and being still more 
economical, in proportion to his means, than the class 
above him, he seldom fails to hoard a little treasure. Such 
individuals too, often add to their agricultural pursuits, 
the trades of carpenter or mason,—or some handicraft ; 
and walk daily six or seven miles to and from their 
work ; and snatching a day from time to time, for the 
cultivation of their own little estates. It often happens 
too, that those small proprietors who chance to live near 
the coast, are fishermen,—three or four clubbing in the 
ownership of a boat; and while the husband, on his re- 
turn, cultivates his ground, the wife carries the fish to the 
market. The day labourer is either a cottager; or one 
of the family of the small proprietor; and he also saves 
money ; urged by the honest ambition of being able to 
build a cottage on the small patrimonial division that 
may descend to him on the death of his parents. 

I have already spoken generally, of the respectable and 
neat exterior of the houses and cottages of the country 
people. I would add, that the interior seldom fails to 
answer the expectations which one forms. There isa 
neatness about the arrangements, which at once favour- 
ably impresses the stranger ; and even in entering a cot- 
tage, where there is only a “but and a ben,” I have seen 
as clean floors, and as neat a display of crockery and kit- 
chen utensils, as one could find in any of the more com- 
fortable English cottages. 


A singular custom exists in the Norman Is- 
lands, which seems close of kin to the bundling 
of the United States :— 


In Guernsey, the “lit de veille’” is more universally 
seen than in Jersey. This ‘lit de veille” is a broad 
bed frame, occupying one corner of the common room, 
raised about a foot and a half above the ground, and 
covered with dry fern, or hay, or pea-haum. On these 
“lits de veille,” the young people in the house where it 
is, and of the neighbouring houses, to the number ef a 
dozen perhaps, or even considerably more, and of both 
sexes, assemble during the long winter evenings; sitting 
in a circle feet to feet. There the girls knit and sow, or 
the young men talk or sing. One large lamp is suspended 
overhead ; and some say;—arguing, perhaps, from the 
parsimonious character of the natives,—that the custom 
originated in the advantage of saving fire and candle, 
since one light suffices for the inhabitants of many houses ; 
and since no fire is needed where a score of persons are 
packed so close together. One would imagine, that such 
4 custom as this would be productive of idle habits and 
possibly even of worse ; but judging both by the indus- 
trious habits of the population and by their general pure 
morality, I should infer that no such effects are produced. 
This custom, however, like many others, is on the wane 
in both islands. In Jersey, I have seen the walls against 
which the “lit de veille” is placed, and the roof above, 
festooned with flowers and shrubs, laurel, myrtle, rose, 
and sun-flower ; so that the scene is sometimes equally 
pretty as it is curious. 


The dress of the ancients, that of the women 
especially, is peculiar and picturesque ; but the 
hative costume is falling before the innovating 
fashions of England and France, which are now 
kenerally followed by the young people. Europe 
's 4pproximating as fast to one standard in dress 
48 in political opinion. Mr. Inglis thinks the 
people of Guernsey far superior to those of the 
larger island in liberality and cultivation of mind, 
and refinement of manners. They can sometimes 
‘tretch their thoughts to a world beyond Guern- 
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sey, while Jersey and its small concerns entirely 
absorb its native inhabitants, 

It would be unpardonable to take leave of the 
Norman Islands, without noticing the chief boon 
they communicate to other places, the Guern- 


sey and Alderney cow. 

The price of Guernsey cows may be thus stated. An 
average good farmer’s cow will cost from L.9 te L.11. 
A handsome cow for a gentleman's dairy, from L.11 to 
L.14. A known good cow, such as might be sent asa 
specimen, from L.14 to L.16. Heifers about 2) years 
old, ready to calve, sell about L.2 below these classes,— 
classifying them as above. 

The export of cows from Guernsey is not large. I have 
been told that one reason why so few cows are sent to 
England, is, that it is difficalt to tempt even a small farm- 
er to part with his cows. 

A Guernsey farmer would not upon any account ad- 
mit a Jersey cow on his grounds. In England, no dif- 
ference between Guernsey and Jersey cows is understood ; 
but the number of the latter exported being by far the 
greater, they are generally better known to the jobbers. 

. I have seen it stated of the Guernsey cows, young and 
old, that the general average is rather more than 366 Ibs. 
of butter in the year, being equal to 1 Ib. of butter, or 
eight quarts of milk in the 24 hours. 

About an acre and three quarters English, 
are considered sufficient to keep a cow. Guern. 
sey butter brings a much higher price in the 
market, than French or Dutch butter. While 
the former sold from Is. to Is, 3d., the latter 
might be purchased at half that price. Small 
dairies appear, therefore, no objectionable point 
of good husbandry, whatever small farms may be 
for. Mr. Inglis has nowhere seen such butter as 
in Guernsey. The only peculiarity in the ma- 
nagement of the cattle, is staking, or tethering, 
which Mr. Inglis thinks aceounts for the small ex- 
tent of land allotted to the maintaining of a cow 
compared with the average of England. In all the 
Norman islands the cows are tethered: the stake 
being frequently changed during the day, each 
time a new semicircular range of four or five 
feet is added; and the grass is perhaps eaten 
cleaner, and is less generally trodden down, 
Thus a practice which, at first sight, appears al- 
most cruel, and which an English agriculturist 
would certainly deride, is perhaps one cause of 
the prosperity of the islands, by allowing a 
greater number of cattle to be reared and ex- 
ported than could have been under what would 
be called an improved system. 

The Alderney cow is smaller than the Guern- 
sey cow. It is found black, red, brown, or cho- 
colate-coloured and white,—but the leading dis. 
tinction is prominent, sparkling eyes. The cows 
are tethered in Alderney as in the other islands, 
Some of these little animals produce from ten to 
fourteen lbs. of butter a-week, 18 ounces to thelb, 
but, according to Mr. Inglis, of an inferior quality 
to that of Guernsey. The people of Alderney 
are inferior in morals to the neighbouring island - 
ers. They have been corrupted by smuggling. 
Alderney is cheaper as a half_pay station, but the 
society is not desirable. We can but barely 





enter upon Mr. Inglis’s lengthened description 
of the singular rock-girdled island of Serk, 
which, looking like a speck in the channel, 
maintains, in comfort and independence, a hardy 
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and industrious population of between 500 and 
600 souls, and is capable of supporting a greater 
number. The original lord of Serk must have 
been a far-seeing, benevolent chief. 

The increase of population is checked by the manner in 
which the land is held. There are forty copyhold posses- 
sions on the islands, and there can never be less or more. 
No copyhold possessor of a farm can sell, or dispose of a 
part of his property ; he may sell—but he must sell all ; 
and one thirteenth part of the purchase money goes to 
the lord of Serk. Incase of death also, the property de- 
volves entire upon the eldest son, or failing such, to the 
eldest collateral branch. All properties, in short, must 
ever continue entire as originally granted. Buildings, 
too, erected on an estate, must go along with it; there is 
therefore no facility for an increasing population: the 
lord of the manor, however, possesses some land not yet 
granted in copyhold; and upon that land houses have 
been erected, and population has increased. 

The houses of the farmers are built of stone, generally 
granite, and have all the appearance of great antiquity. 
Their situations are generally well chosen in some shel- 
tered spot, either in the dells, or behind hillocks. All of 
the better sort of houses have enclosures before, and a lit- 
tle orchard ground behind ; and there is altogether some- 
thing very picturesque about these oddly shaped, and 
very substantial houses, with the moss-grown rocks and 
stones in their neighbourhood, and the venerable ivy 
that hangs upon their walls. 

The properties of these farmers scarcely average more 
than fifteen English acres, and the management of such 
properties not requiring the labour of a man and his fa- 
mmily, all the possessors of land are alse fishermen. 

They build their own boats, and leaving much 
of the field labour to the women, carry their car- 
goes of potatoes and shell-fish to Cherbourg, and 
even to the English coast, though Guernsey is 
their principal market. Land is difficult to be 
obtained, and lets readily for L.3, 10s, an acre. 
One more glimpse of this happy little island, and 
we close the book. It is thus singularly en- 
tered :— 

Serk possesses a harbour, though the very least, and 
most curious, and most picturesque that can well be ima- 
gined ; but this little harbour, lying on the other side of 
the island, boatmen of Guernsey prefer making their pas- 
sengers swing up the side of the rock, to the inconvenience 
of a longer voyage. This little harbour, called the Creux, 
is the only accessible part of the island,—accessible, how- 
ever, in a singular way: for when one steps on shore 
from the harbour, one is still outside of Serk. You have 
still to pass through a tunnel, about twenty yards in 
length, beneath the solid rock,—and on emerging from 








it, a winding path, up a narrow valley, leads to the table 
land. The tunnel, or hole, of which I have spoken, 9 
pears to have been partly natural and partly excavaios 
and I need scarcely say, that it might be defended agains 
almost any attack, either by a very trifling force, or } 
the application of artificial defences. To detach by d 
powder, a part of the roof, or side of the tunnel, would 
render Serk inaccessible. » © 

At first sight, one landed on Serk, and looking over it, 
would conclude that the island was almost a plain 
cultivated and enclosed plain, fertile, and a grain coun. 
try; and it is only a part of this impression that js 
proved to be erroneous by a nearer survey of it. It was 
towards the latter end of July when I visited Serk, ang 
in walking through it, I everywhere found the heavy 
wheat crops almost ready for the sickle ; the barley Crops 
had already been gathered. But the first impression that 
Serk is a plain is soon agreeably removed. Although 
what is usually called a table land, Serk is intersected a 
deep wooded, romantic valleys, watered by little tum- 
bling brooks. I descended into all of these valleys, dells, 
and hollows, and found some of them surpassingly bean. 
tiful, singularly contrasting, in my memory, with the 
barren and rocky coast that so little prepares one for 
scenes of soft and wooded fertility. In some spots it is 
indeed difficult to believe that one is on a small islet two 
or three leagues in circumference. One valley, the yal. 
ley of Dixcard, is every way a charming spot: it is a 
winding valley, about a quarter of a mile broad, flanked 
by hills that appear lofty, owing tu the great depth of 
the valley. Wood in infinite variety fills the lower part 
of the valley; cottages with their little gardens, and bits 
of orchard ground are scattered in its bosom, while the 
green sides of the hills, dotted with cattle, entirely shut 
out the view of sea, and the rush of the little rivulet 
by the pathway, as well as the bend of the valley, hinders 
even the sound of the waves from reaching this sweet se- 
clusion. 

Among the many charms of these dells I must not 
forget the abundance of singing birds, and the extraordi- 
nary profusion of woodbine. Blackbirds are greatly more 
numerous than in any other of the Channel Islands; 
from the depth of every hollow they were sending up 
their full mellow notes; and as for the honeysuckle, it 
blossoms thickly upon every hedge, and twines up half 
the trees that skirt the roads and enclosures, so that its 
fragrance—one of the sweetest I think in nature—loads 
every air that blows, 

We have, perhaps, lingered too long with Mr. 
Inglis. Our apology must be, that he is one of 
the most pleasant and companionable writers of 
the day; instructive often, and agreeable al- 
ways, and that state of society he describes i: 
one to which we look with great interest. 





REPEAL. 


“«y KX1—1.”—Cocker. 


Up, Erin !—rejoice—for too long hast thou wept, 
Too long hath the sound of ‘thy minstrelsy slept ; 


Snatch thy harp from the willows, nor think of oppression, | 


But strike a glad strain to the Whigs—in possession ! 
Hail! hail! the blest reign of the Stanleys, and Rices, 
Strong props ofthe State, at this critical crisis ; 

Pure patriots all, who prove friends when we need ‘em, 
And kindly secure us from surfeits of freedom : 

A feast which they know is luxurious and cloying, 


- And Irishmen yet quite unfit for enjoying. 


O'Connell, they say, is a blustering bully, 

A sort of Demosthenes blended with Gully ; 

A great bugaboo—who dares frighten each Whigling, 

And make him cry “ OA!” when he fain would be gig- 
gling ; 

Exposing the errors of Tories and Whigs, 

Protecting the peasants, and shielding their pigs 

From parsons and proctors,—with zeal so mistaken, 

And seeking their plaudits by saving their bacon ! 


! 
| 


In the cause of Repeal, when he lately arose, ) 
What a tempest assail’d him of expletive “ Ohs!” P 
Such a whirlwind before never blew from the * Noes!” 
They said ‘twas to waken all lull’d animosities 


| He drew the dark veil from the Saxon atrocities; 
| Which still they would fain leave in doubt and in mystery; 


And clap a strong seal on the records of history. 

When he talk’d of the pale, they turn'’d pale with vexatio® 
And wax’'d rather wroth at his horrid narration ; 
They knew the condition of Erin was better’d 


| Beneath their mild sway,—she was guied and feiler'd ; 


A gag in her mouth, so she could not complain, 
And they kindly allow’d her—the length of her chain! 


And swaggering air, like Sir Lucius O'Trigger’s, 

To prove tender mercies were meant by their rigours 
The speech of O'Connell, the scoffer and mocker, 

He clearly refuted,—according to Cocker ! 


Up started Spring Rice, with an army of figures, 
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fecting their Occupations, we cannot conceive. 


For Repeal "twas a crime to present one petition, 

But ‘wo downright treason—by rule of addition. 

As Treasury scribe, why, he knew to a fraction 

That Ireland could never exist by subtraction ; 

And then he astonished the House and the nation, 

By turning the tables—of multiplication , 

At least he relied on that evening’s decision, 

Quite sure of success when they came te—dirvision ! 

Quoth he, ‘* The Whigs’ acts the whole country are 
dear to, 

The great ‘ golden rule’ is a rule we adhere to; 

And though our intent by the thoughtless attack’d is, 

To forward our infercst still is our practice.” 


He made, then, apparent, in numbers, not lyrical, 


(To me the Whig (Edipus seemed but satirical ') 

That famine is wholesome, abundance a curse, 

A burden is wealth in an [rishman’s purse ; 

(The purse of the Whigs was of course to keep filling, 
By taxes from all who can spare them a shilling!) 
That chains are an honour, like collars of knights, 
And Erin is wrong in demanding her rights. 


Though oft he had dwelt on her miseries when out, 

Yet now of her blessings what s/afesman could doubt ? 
New houses were built, or in course of erection, 

A theme of rejoicing, and not of dejection ; 

As though the increase to a vast population 

Were not the plain cause of each new habitation 3 
Unless that the surplus of children and spouses 
Disdained iv adopt the convenience of houses! 


His eloquent speech was inspired by wine-bibbing, 

Or else when he’s sober, he’s famous for fibhing ! 

Our trade, he asserts, the blessed Union will nourish, 
And, propped by its aid, manufactures must flourish ; 
And yet, it is strange, destitution approaches,— 

The coach-makers find they've no call for their coaches ; 
Our weavers are idle, our tailors but so so; 

Our carpenters floored ; and I'm certain he knows so. 
Our silk fabric fails, since the gentry who've nursed it, 
Are now absentees—so the si/k-trade is worsted ! 
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Poor workmen are forced to far countries—what then ? 
Their masters fly, too, and become—journeymen, 


Thus having summed up, while the Commons cry “ Hear !” 





| (Thy echoes, St. Stephen's, respond to the cheer,) 


All those, he asserts, who are blessed with reflection, 
Must see the advantage of English connexion ; 

And therefore the Union must still be maintained, 
By which the wild Irish have certainly gained. 


Yes, Rice, they have gained—I admit your assertion. 
The cholera morbus, and bills of coercion ! 

Such rulers as hot-headed Stanley and Peel, 

And Bishops and parsons of laudable zeal, 

Who, while the wronged farmer in poverty writhes, 
So kindly relieve him, by taking the tithes! 


The peasant who leaves his own emerald sod, 

To toil in fair England, with shovel and hod, 

When, worn down by labour, his hope-dream is past, 
Pray how, Mr. Rice, is he treated at last ? 

There's a huge wooden prison, on Thames proudly floating, 
Where Cockneys ow Sundays are ship-wrecked in boating ; 
And there, sick and dying, poor Paddies are packed, 

By fiat parochial, with sympathy backed ; 

And thus by the country they've served, they're requited, 
And sent back to Ireland—but still we're united ! 

Thus, thus, my good sir, on a moment's reflection, 

I own all the blessings of British connexion. 


But still you run on in the praise of your masters, 
Contending that Erin is free from disasters ; 
That each Irish grievance is nothing but fiction— 
At least Dan O'Connell our only infliction ; 
That happiness grows with us faster than hops ;— 
So—rot our potatoes! and all meaner crops. 


You've proved, since the Union that good hath increased; 


And, spreading your fables, cry,—“ Come to the feast! 
Your winter of famine blown o’er, in a trice, 


You may sit down content with the treat of Spring Rice!” 
‘3 L. L. T. 





— 





_—— 
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The Book of Penalties. 
HERE is the true BLack Book. We do not see how, 


after reading it, any tradesman or dealer shal! dare to buy, 


sell, eat, drink, sit, rise, sleep, walk, or know which foot 
to put first before him, or how to perform, without 
breach of some provision of the statutes at large, any 
one function of life. And there is the worse evil, that, 
Without the accurate know ledge of his constantly sur- 
rounding dangers, which this work imparts, he is in a far 
more ticklish predicament. 
necessary guide through the complicated and thorny path 
of our endless Acts of Parliament. It furnishes road- 
Posts and direction boards, warning all conditions of men 
of their danger, the pecuniary penalties consequent on 
errors of ignorance, and how they are to be avoided; how, 
also, to escape the snares and pitfalls set by those harpies, 
the informers, who prowl about, especially in the metro. 
polis, seeking whom they may devour, and levying Biack- 
mail on innocent as well as on fraudulent dealers. This 
uselul work has a secondary value ; as it may prove a spur 
'o ridding trade of the annoying Lilliputian bondages, as 
wellas the heavier chains by which its operations are 
lettered and encumbered: To take one instance of re- 


prescribed, is allowed to publish a newspaper, for inad- 
Vertencies connected with publication, he is liable in four 
different penalties of 1..100 each, and to one of L.50, and 


another of 1.20. Any man who shall send, carry, ordo | 


rd act tending to send an unstamped newspaper out of 
reat Britain, is liable to forieit L100. How brewers, 


distillers, Victuallers, maltsters, medicine-venders, and | 


others, contrive to keep square with the endless acts af. 


VOL. LewNO. VY. 





This book, in short, is a | 








| 
| 


| 


Every | pular; and has the singular merit of avoiding ——s 


man, again, every day of his life, incurs danger from 
the stamp duties. Then, who can know the laws af. 
fecting nuisances, illegal advertisements, quarantine, 

a hundred other matters. In short, we conceive this a 
highly useful publication, which we fervently wish the 
country did not require. For the due observance of the 
Sabbath, we find so many enactments, with penalties for 
their breach, as to make one question the necessity of any 
new laws on this subject. Some of the penalties are very 
heavy. It may be useful, as information, to notice some 
of the regulations affecting pawnbrokers. Stolen goods, 
when traced, are the property of the real owner, however 
often they may have been pawned previous to detection. 
The rate of interest allowed on pledges is one halfpenny 
for one calendar month, for sums under 2s. 6d. If 5s. 
have been lent, 1d., and so on, 4d. for every additional 
2s. Gd., up to 408; above 40s., 8d. Pawners may redeem 
within seven days after the end of the first month, with- 
out paying anything for the extra seven days; or within 
fourteen days, on paying a month and ahalf. If the 
fourteen days are expired, they must pay the full month. 
All pawns are forfeited, and may be sold at the end of 
one year. Where the sum lent is above 108, and not ex- 


ceeding L.10, they unust be sold by public auction, of 


“triction :==After a man, by delivering an affidavit, as | 


which notice must be given in a public newspaper. For 
three years after the date of sale, the pawner, who has 
borrowed above 10s., may examine the pawabroker’s sale 
book, and claim the overplus got for his goods. Pawn- 
brokers are liable in numerous and heavy penalties. 
Jobson on Teeth. 

This is the best and most complete treatise on the sub- 

ject which we have seen. It is at once scientific and po~ | 
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mendation, that whi 
whether a dentist, or medical practitioner, it may be con- 
sulted with advantage by every owner of incisors and 
molares in the country; by every mother who would al- 
lay the sufferings of her teething child, and every gentle- 
man who begins to suspect an impending change in the 
interior of his mouth, or who prudently looks forward to 
that inevitable event. 


world. 
primitive apostle, with more hopefulness from the issue 
of his earnest labours, than the reader dare always indulge. 
The journal of his residence in Siam, and of his first 





ike mystery and om ap It has"the farther recom. 
e it enlightens the professional man, 


Though Mr. Jobson has ably 
treated the anatomy and physiology of the teeth, and 
their various diseases, we conceive that his observations 
on artificial teeth are of more value. They are full and 
practical, and intelligible to” every reader; nor’ is their 
least merit the exposure of the endless arts of that nu- 
merous class, the ignorant quack dentists, the men of the 
“* Marvellous Anodyne Cements,” and the “ Infallible 
Medical Succedanea.”” We except, of course, the original 
“ Anodyne Cement,” though Mr. Jobson appears sceptical 
as to the utility of any of the wonderful pastes, while 
many of them he directly condemns. To such persons as 
really require to apply to the dentist, his warnings and 


exposure of empirical practices are as important as his 
observations. 


Three Voyages along the Coast of China, by the 
Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. 

Mr. Gutzlaff is the same missionary that accompanied 
Mr. Hugh J.indsay, in his voyage in the Amherst, and 
contributed so much, by his previous knowledge of the 
Chinese language, and his skill in medicine, to the further- 
ance of the objects of that spirited undertaking. One of 
the three voyages detailed in the volume is that of the Am- 
herst, but it is here given, if we recollect aright, at greater 
length than in the report published by order of the House 
of Commons. His last voyage was subsequent to the 
above expedition. It was undertaken in the Sy/ph, whe- 
ther an American or a British vessel we are not told. 
The observations of Mr. Gutzlaff, on his voyage from 
Macao to Mantchou Tartary, strongly confirm those made 
in the previous year, by the gentlemen in the Lord Am- 
herst. The Sylph touched at some of the same places, and 
everywhere found the people civil, and generally friendly, 
willing to trade, and to receive the tracts which the mis- 
sionary distributed among them ; generally they listened 
to his instructions with attention. In the voyage of the 
Amherst, which was undertaken with a view to commer- 
cial objects only, Mr. Gutzlaff seemed more a man of this 
Here he exhibits the simplicity and zeal of the 


missionary efforts, is full of interest and of information 


concerning this important region; and the book, alto- 
gether, contains so much that is curious and new, that 
as we are tempted to return to it, we shall at present close 


with this brief notice of its publication. 
Mr. ROBERT BLakEyY, of Morpeth, has offered to the 


world an Easy and UsEFuLt Sys1remM oF Loaic, in 
which he proposes to avoid as much as possible those 
crabbed and technical words and phrases, so profusely 
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| Speculation, a novel. 





scattered over the most of our elementary treatises on the 
art of thinking; and, in brief, to be as popular an instructor 
as the nature of the science permits. In his rules for the 
guidance of the reasoning faculties, we find nothing ori. 
ginal, and nothing extravagant. He is a eensible, cauti. 
ous guide, though not a precise one. We do not 
use the word precise in a strictly logical sense. It is 
great matter to get a logician, when expounding the rules 
of his art, the length of saying, “ We ought to suspect 
the soundness of any logical process, if it run counter to 
some of the most general and obvious conclusions of 
heart,” the opinion is a guarantee for the soundness of 
his system. We give another proof, in a short extract. 

« 4 LovE oF TRUTH.—This is a most important habit 
to cultivate, and it claims an alliance with the heart as 
well as the head. It must be grounded on a virtuous 
disposition, for no vicious person can be a lover of truth, 
We ought always to remember that our reasoning facul. 
ties were not given us to exercise them as mere whim or 
fancy might dictate; but to be active instruments of 
guiding us to truth, and promoting our happiness as ra. 
tional and immortal creatures.........2.-+e.+se2++0+ Unless a 
love of truth occupies a conspicuous station among our 
mental excellencies, we shall make no progress in real 
knowledge. Our minds will present an unseemly and 
disorderly asseinblage of contradictory systems and opi- 
nions.”” 


Tytler’s History of Scotland. 


The fifth volume of this important national work has 
just appeared. It embraces a period of great interest in 
Scottish history. Part of the Reign of James the Fourth, 
the Regency of Albany, and the whole of the Reign of 
the Fifth James, with a portion of the minority of Mary, 
The first dawnings of the Reformation are comprehended 
in this period. This portion of the history comprehends 
a mass of original information, rescued by the indefati- 
gable industry of Mr. Tytler, from the papers preserved 
in the State-Paper Office. To a period of our annals 80 
interesting to the student of history, we intend to devote 
a fuller notice. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Napier’s War of the Peninsula, Vol. IV. The Ro- 
mance of Ancient History. Rookwood, a romance, 3 vols. 
Lang's Historical and Statistical 
Account of New South Wales. The Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, during his campaigns from 1799 to 


| 1818. Valpy’s Hume’s History of England, Vol. IIL 


St. John’s Travels in Egypt, 2 vols. Martin Doyle's 
Flower Garden, (a use, ul little treatise and guide to Flo 
riculture. ) Sayings and Doings in America. West India 
Sketch Book. Lays and Legends of Various Nations, 
Part II. Monypenny on the Poor Laws of Scotland 
Dunlop's Memoirs of Spain, 2 vols. octavo. Life of Jack- 
son, President of the United States, by Cobbett. 





*.* The fulness of our Political Register in this im- 
portant month, compels us to postpone numerous notices 
of new books. 








POLITICAL 


. PARLIAMENT. 
THE Repeal of the Union has at length been debated, 


that there is no disinclination in the British Parliament 


to give the advocates of Repeal a fair hearing. The de- | 


bate occupied six nights; and the result was what has 
always been anticipated, thearguments and statements of 


the Repealers entirely failed in establishing that any | 


evil had arisen to Jreland fiom the Unien. while it was, 
on the other hand, distinctly shown, that since that event 
the prosperity of Ireland has gone on progressively in- 
creasing, and its wealth and resources have been greatly 
augmented. Ina House of 561 members, only thirty- 


| 
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among these there was only one British member. The 


speech of Mr. Spring Rice was the most effective against 
and at a length which must convince every Trishman | 


the Repealers. It was of great length, and abounded with 
facts completely decisive of the question. In order the 
more solemnly to mark the deliberate opinion of 

House on this question, the amendment moved, was 42 
address to the Throne, recording the fixed determination 
of the House of Commons to maintain the Union unim- 
paired and undisturbed, as the House considered it es- 
sential to the strength and stability of the Empire, the 
continuance of the connexion between the two countries, 


and to the peace, security, and happiness of all classes of 


his Majesty’s subjects. After remarking, that to ne 


eight members were found to vote for the Repeal,—and | was the Union more important than to the inhabitant 
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of Ireland themselves, and that various salutary laws for 
the advancement of most important interests of Ireland, 
have been enacted since the Union, the Commons assured 
his Majesty that they would persevere in applying their 
pest attention to the removal of all just causes of com- 

int, and to the promotion of well-considered measures 
of improvement. The concurrence of the Peers to the 
address having been requested, Earl Grey moved that this 
coneurrence should be granted; and in regard to the al- 
jusions made in the course of the debate in the Commons, 
to the part which he himself had taken against the Act 
of Union, he admitted, that looking to the advantages 
which the Union had produced, he was prepared to say 
that he had been mistaken in opposing it. In seconding 
the motion, Lord Brougham made an ungenerous attack 
on Mr. O'Connell, talking of his being at war with the 
interests of his fellow subjects, and preferring to honest 
industry, and its creditable and honourable gains, a life 
of agitation, supported by a species of personal, as well as 
political mendicancy. This attack was loudly cheered 
by the Peers,—by those who, with enormous fortunes, al- 
low their wives, mothers, and sisters, to receive from the 
public those means of subsistence which they have not 
the generosity to afford them, and who are not ashamed 
to see their nearest relations enrolled in the list of State 
paupers. Thetribute paidto Mr. O'Connell, instead of being 
disgraceful, is highly honourable to him, and is a reward 
for political virtue, which, coming as it does, voluntarily 
from the people themselves, and not wrung from them by 
force, like the pensions of our aristocracy, no one, how- 
ever exalted in rank, need be ashamed to receive. Be- 
sides, it is no more than a compensation for the surrenier 
of the profits of a lucrative profession, which was quickly 
leading him to independence and to honour. However 
much such considerations may be overlooked in the House 
of Peers, they are not overlooked by the country at large ; 
and, consequently, the Lord Chancellor got no credit in 
making an attack in a place where no defence could be 
mide. The address was of course unanimously car- 
ried, and was shortly afterwards presented to the King; 
who, in his answer, expressed his determination to dis- 
charge with fidelity and fearlessness, the sacred duty of 
exercising those powers which are invested in him for the 
protection of his subjects, against attempts, which, if suc- 
cessful, must necessarily produce a separation of his do- 
minions, 

Lord Althorp has brought forward the Government 
plan for the abolition of Church rates. The highest 
amount of this tax is L.566,000; and in place of it, 
L.259,090 is to be granted out of the proceeds of the 
land tax,—that is to say, out of the general revenue of the 
country, for it is immaterial from what particular tax 
such a payment is made. In this way the Dissenters ob- 
tain no real relief from the tax,—and the plan is most un- 
just to the people of Scotland, who are thus burdened 
with a proportion of the English Church rates, while 
they are compelled to pay their own Church rates, (for 
by this name we may designate the expense of building 
and repairing churches, manses, &c..) without any assist- 
ance from the general revenue. Mr. Hume moved the 
unconditional abolition of Church rates, but was defeated 
by a majority of 256 to 140. Of the majority of 116, 
the Conservatives furnished no fewer than ninety-five 
votes. 

The approximation of the Whig policy to that so long 
actel on by the Tories, becomes monthly more apparent. 
This was clearly shown in Mr. Harvey's motion on the 
Pension List, when Whigs and Conservatives united all 
their strength to keep it.untouched. Mr. Harvey moved 
an address to his Majesty, praying that an inquiry might 
be made into the Pension List, with the view that no per- 
son be allowed to continue on that list, in receipt of the 
public money, but such only as had a real claim on the 
benevolence of the monarch; or those who, by the dis. 
charge of their duties in the public service, or by their 
attainments in science, had deserved the gracious consi- 
deration of their sovereign, and of their country. The 
motion was strongly opposed by Lord Althorp, who 
threatened that Ministers would resign, if beaten on the 
division. An amendment was moved by Mr. Strutt, 
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to the effect that a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the charges on the Civil List, and on the Con- 
solidated Fund, in order to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of the grants of pensions and charges, and to inquire 
inte the abuses (if any) arising out of sach grants and 
charges. The House divided, first, on Mr. Harvey's mo. 
tion, which was rejected by 399 to 148, and then on Mr, 
Strutt’s amendment, which was rejected by 311 to 
239. Ministers were aware that had the House been 
left to itself, either the motion or the amendment would 
be carried, and they, therefore, used all their efforts, and 
resorted again to the stale threat of resigning, if they 
were defeated. This was very well for a ministry which 
is distinguished from that which it supplanted, by hardly 
anything but the name; but what is to be thoughtofa | 
Parliament—of a reformed House of Commons, whieh 
thus allows itself to be drawn through the mire, when- 
ever Ministers think proper. We see in this, as in many 
other instances, the evil of long Parliaments. No 
House of Commons would have ventured to have given 
such a vote, had the members beea aware that the pe 
riod when they were to account for their conduct to their 
constituents was at hand. 

The Poor-Laws Amendment Bill has met with so much 
clamour and opposition in almost all parts of the country, 
that it was confilently held out by its opponents, it had 
no chance whatever of being carried through Parliament. 
Although, however, much hostility and wrangling took 
place on the second reading, that step was carried by @ 
triuinphant majority of 319 to 29. The debate on the 
second reading of the Irish Tithe Bill was protracted to 
considerable length, and was distinguished by an attack 
by Mr. Ronayne on Mr. Stanley, for his inattention to 
Irish questions, and his contemptuous treatment of the 
House by throwing his legs on the table; and by a speech 
by Mr. O'Connell of great beauty, and breathing a spirit 
of conciliation, quite unexpected. This speech drew forth 
encomiums from Mr. Stanley, Lord John Russell, and 
many other distinguished members. The debate was also 
remarkable from its drawing forth the admission, that 
the Cabinet was divided on the question of the appropri. 
ation of the funds of the [Irish Church; and Lord John 
Russell clearly intimated his readiness, on a future ocea- 
sion, to redress the grievances of the Irish Church, and te 
vote for a different appropriation of its revenues, even 
although, by so doing, he should break off from his present 
colleagues. The second reading of the Bill was carried 
by a majority of 248 to 52. 

There seems an immediate prospect of the Jews being 
freed from the disabilities ander which they have so long 
and so unjustly suffered. On the motion of Mr. Robert 
Grant, that the House go into a committee, to consider 
this question, only 9 voted against the motion, and 53 in 
favour of it. Mr. Andrew Johnstone and Sir R. Inglis 
led the opposition. These worthy members also dis. 
tinguished themselves by their hostility to the repeal of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, because it was contrary to 
Christian principles. The second reading was, however, 
carried by 65 to 14. 

Sir Andrew Agnew’s Sabbath Observance Bill has 
again met with the fate itso richly deserves; having been 
thrown out on the second reading, by a vote of 161 to 
125. It is to be feared, that the majority is not so great 
as to deter Sir Andrew from persevering in the cause he has 
chosen; and he will no doubt consider it his duty asa 
Christian, not to desist as long as he can get any thing 
like 125 members to vote along with him. + The gross 
injustice of the Bill was forcibly shown by Mr. Roebuck. 
He declared he would endeavour to defeat the Bill at every 
stage of its progress, and would divide the House on every 
clause. If it went into committee, he would move a 
clause, to prevent every gentleman's private carriage being 
used on Sanday, and another to bring under the provi- 
sions of the Bill, every servant going out of doors on 
business for his master. Mr. O'Connell made a powerfal 
speech on the same side. He characterized the Bill 
as a bold, daring, and impious denial of the first principles 
of Christianity, inasmuch as it preferred the rich to the 
poor. The itch for Sabbath legislation seems, however, . 
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defeat, Mr. Poulter has brought in‘ another bill, and both 
Mr. Baines, and Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood have given 
notice of Bills for enforcing the better observance of the 
Sabbath, while Lord Wynford is proceeding with a simi- 
lar measure in the other House. 

The recent defeats by the ministerial candidates at elec- 
tions have turned the attention of the Whigs to the con- 
venience of a law, which would render it unnecessary for 
persons accepting certain offices to resign their seats. Sir 
Robert Heron accordiugly moved for leave to bringin a bill 
tothe aboveeffect, which was met by Mr. E. Bulwer with an 
amendment, That one organ of the most influential depart- 
ments should have a seat in the House, but no vote. Both 


«motion and amendment, however, appeared unpalatable 


to the House, and they were both withdrawn without a 
division. 

The attempt to establish a general Register for the 
Titles of Heritable Property in England, has been again 
defeated. The second reading of Mr. Brougham’s bill, 
for a Metropolitan Register, andof Mr. Cayley’s bill, for 
a County Register, stood for the sameevening. The for- 
mer was thrown out by a majority of 161 to 45, and the 
latter by 125 to 68. The real ground of the opposition 
is, the dislike that land proprietors have to let it be known 
how much their estates are burdened ; fur, were that fact 
generally known, it would put an end to much of the false 
credit many of them at present possess. 

Another instance of the thorough contempt of minis- 
ters, for former professions, occurred in the debate on Mr. 
Tennyson's motion for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments. Lord Althorp admitted he had repeatedly voted 
for such a measure ; but now, he not only voted, but spoke 
against it. The motion was lost by a majority of 235 to 
185. Last year, the numbers on the same question were 
213 to 164, so that the strength of its advocates and op- 
ponents appears to remain without alteration. The want 
of a proper Register of Births and Deaths has been much 
felt. Mr. Brougham has therefore brouglit iva bill, which 
has been read a first time, to establish such a register. [t 
is proposed that the Collector of Taxes in each district 
shall be charged with the registration of every birth and 
death, a duplicate being transmitted, at certain fixed pe- 
riods, to a general Registration Office in London. It is 
calculated that the fees to be paid will not exceed L.65.000 
per annum. The bill is to be confined to England and 
Wales. A bill is also in course of preparation, for regu- 
lating the celebration and registration of marriages. A 
select committee has been appointed to inquire into the 
case of Mr. Harvey, who was refused, by the Benchers of 
the Inns of Court, to be admitted to the bar. Mr. Har- 
vey addressed the House in a speech of great force and 
eloquence, and appeared to carry the sympathies of the 
members along with him. 

The presenting of a petition against the admission of 
Dissenters to’ University degrees, by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, gave rise to an amusing though boisterous discus- 
sion in the House of Lords, which was little calculated to 
impress the people with a sense of the dignity and deco- 
rum of the House. The Bishop of Exeter, the weil 
known Dr. Philpots, having made the extraordinary 
statement, that the subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the’Church of England, did not imply a belief in 
them, but merely that the subscriber was a member of 
the Church of England,—was taken to task in a most se- 
vere manner by the Lord Chancellor, who poured forth a 
torrent of invective, which it was found difficult, for some 
time, to stem. The Marquis of Londonderry seemed de- 
sirous to profit by the occasion, to create a quarrel be- 
tween Lord Brougham and the Duke of Wellington, and 
expressed his surprise at the extremely uncourteous treat- 
ment of the latter by the former; but Lord Brougham, in 
a very few sentences, must have convinced even the noble 
Marquis himself, that he knew nothing of the subject of 
which he was talking. 

As was anticipated, the House of Peers has shewn much 
unwillingness to proceed wiih the bills for the disfran- 
chisement of corrupt constituencies. On Lord Durham 
moving the second reading of the Warwick Borough Bill, 
Lord Wynford proposed an amendment, which was car- 
ried without a division, that farther inquiry should be 
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taken, by hearing witnesses at their Lordships’ bar. This 
step is evidently resorted to for the purpose of creati 
delay. Every witness likely to throw the least light on 
the subject has already been examined, and his evidence 
written down and printed at fall length. All, therefore, 
that the Peers have to do, is to peruse that evidence. Qy 
Earl Radnor being called on to move the second i 
of the Liverpool Disfranchisement Bill, his Lordship, pro. 
bably seeing it was in vain to expect the House to take 
any other course than had been adopted in the case of the 
Warwick Borough Bill, moved that counsel be called in, 
and witnesses examined at the bar, in support of the bill, 
These unnecessary investigations, from the slowness with 
which they proceed, are likely to serve the purpose of the 
conservatives, by protracting, for a lengthened period, the 
passing of the bills . 

Lord Brougham has introduced two bills for abolish. 
ing the non-residence of the clergy, and pluralities in the 
Church. It is proposed that all clergymen having the 
cure of souls, including Bishops, shall be compelled to 
reside constantly in their respective parishes, except for 
two months each year, for which leave of absence may 
be granted; and that no clergyman shall, in any case, 
hold two livings, provided one of them amounts to L.200 
a-year. The bills were read a first time without oppo. 
sition. Lord Wynford has, among others, been trying 
his hand at a bill for the better observance of the Sab. 
bath. Though characterized by the Lord Chancellor ag 
such a jumble of words as it would be impossible even 
for a man taken drunk in a public house to make,—it has 
been read a second time, by a majority of 16 to 13. The 
two Scotch entail bills have been read a second time, after 
considerable opposition from the Earl of Mansfield and 
the Duke of Hamilton. In moving the second reading, 
the Earl of Roseberry stated that, from a careful investi- 
gation in fifteen counties in Scotiand, it appeared, that in 
twelve the entailed land exceeded in value the unentailed ; 
in two the entailed and unentailed were nearly equal; 
and in one only,—Sutherland,—the unentailed lands were 
the more valuable. The progress of the Church and 
State question is daily becoming more apparent. When 
the petition from Glasgow, praying for separation of 
Church and State, was presented, Lord Brougham ex- 
pressed ‘** his zealous friendliness for the principle of re- 
ligious toleration, without exception of sect or creed ;” 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury:said, that if the peti- 
tion had been confined to the removal of the disabilities 
under which the Dissenters laboured,—if it had merely 
required toleration to the full extent to which liberty of 
conscience could be granted,—he should most heartily 
have concurred in its prayer.””. The Dissenters are evi- 
dently ina very @ifferent situation now than they werein 
a few years ago, when they were struggling for a repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

There is not much to remark among the miscellaneous 
business of the month. Mr. Sinclair has got a commit 
tee appointed to report how far the salaries of the Judges 
of the Court of Session are commensurate with their 
duties. The object is to increase their salaries, at a time 
when every one who knew anything of their duties, was 
considering how their salaries, as well as numbers, could 
be reduced. We hope that the members of the commit 
tee, among whom are Mr. Gillon and Mr. Wallace, will 
keep the latter consideration distinctly in view. Mr 
Pryme introduced a very unnecessary motion tor allow- 
ing clergymen to sit in Parliament. What right have 
they to be there’ Let them attend to their own duties 
‘The motion was so ill received that the motion was with 
drawn. The second reading of a bill, brought in by 
Mr. Hardy, to repeal the penalty of L.20 on persons 
meeting for religious worship in private dweiling-houses, 
has been read a second time, by a majority of 38 to 13. 
A select committee has, on the motion of Mr. Crawford, 
been appointed to inquire whether it might be expedient, 
to establish one fixed ‘rate of duty, on all descriptions of 
tea, imported into the United Kingdom, instead of the 
graduated duties lately imposed. The weights and mea 
sures bill, introduced by t.ord Ebrington, has been read 
a second time, and referred to a select committee. The 
bill for the new harbour at Trinity, near Leith, has been 
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out for the session. Conversations have taken 
in both Houses, relative to trades unions, and the 
meetings and processions which have lately taken 
Both Lord Eldon and Lord Brougham were de- 
cidedly of opinion, that all such large assemblages we 
. The latter said, that of all the bad things, 
and of all the pernicious devices that could be im- 
agined for the injury of the interests of the working- 
classes, as well as the interests of the country at large, 
nothing was half so bad as the existence of these unions ; 
but he considered the Ministry was in a diffieult situation 
as regards the means to be taken for preventing them. 
In the House of Commons an opinion was very generally 
expressed, that the sentence on the Dorchester unionists 
was harsh and unnecessarily severe, and it was, with some 
truth, maintained, that in forming unions, the working 
classes were only fullowing the example of their supe- 
riors, the landholders, who had, in every part of the 
country, formed associations for keeping up the price of 
food. 
ENGLAND. 

CaurcH MovemMENntT.—The cry so long set up by the 
Tories, “* The Church is in Danger,” has at length be- 
come true. Religion is safe, and it would be as ridicul- 
ous to talk of it being in danger, as to talk of geometry 
being in danger; but nothing can save the Establishment 
from the destruction with which it is on all hands threat- 
ened. On the 8th May, a meeting of Dissenters was 
held in London, at which upwards of 400 deputations 
attended from every part of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. Mr. Baines, M.P. was called to the chair. Re- 
solutions were passed, with only three dissentient voices, 
tu the effect, that the separation of Church and State 
formed the only sacure foundacion of equal religious 
rights and civil liberty. The formation of Voluntary 
Church Associations was recommended, the compulsory 
system was condemned ; and deputies were directed to 
wait upon their representatives, to request their support, 
and to advise them of their determination not to vote 
for any candidate, at the next election, who refused to 
give it The names of many supporters of Ministers 
were mentioned and condemned; and a deputation was 
appointed to represent to Earl Grey the deep disappoint- 
ment of the Dissenting body at the measures of Govern- 
nent. The movement has spread to every paft of the 
country. The provincial newspapers teem with accounts 
of meetings, resolutions, and petitions of Voluntary 
Churchmen. Periodical publications have everywhere 
been established to aid in spreading sound opinions on 
religions matters, and the evils of the alliance of Church 
aud State; and ere long the question will be universally 
felt to be one of as great magnitude and importance as 
that of the Reform Bill itself uring the struggle with 
the Lords. Our limits do not permit us to give specimens 
of the bold and energetic language, in which the resolu- 
Hons of the Voluntary Churchmen are expressed : but we 
cinnot refrain from giving one of a series of resolutions, 
equally uncompromising, agreed to at a numerous meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the Western District of Stirling- 
shire, It conveys truths which ought never to be forgot- 
ten or overlooked. ‘ Resolved, That civil establishments 
of religion are not only injurious to the interests of the 
Church, and a barrier in the way of the extension of ge- 
nuine Christianity in the world, but have all along been, 
and still continne to be, opposed to civil liberty, sup- 
ported by injustice and oppression, and one of the most 
powerful engines, in the hands of despotical Governments, 
“l lengthening out their existence, and of keeping their 
suvjects in ignorance and slavery.” Ata meeting of the 
United Committee of Dissenters with Lord Althorp, the 
Committee unanimously expressed the dissatisfaction of 
the body to which they belonged, with the measures in- 
troduced by Government professedly for their relief. His 
L, wdship expressed his great surprise and disappointment 
*C Chis announcement, but would not hold out any hopes 
*! bringing forward any measure of a different descrip- 
tion, A great meeting was held in London, on the 12th 
May, to petition the Legislature for a separation of Church 
and State. Mr. Hume was called to the chair, He said 
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he was not convinced of the necessity of the measure for 
which they were met to petition, until he saw that the 
Government was resolved to give no effectual relief to the 
Dissenters ; but he now saw the propriety of striking at 
the root of the evil. He pledged himself to devote his 
best exertions to the promotion of the cause which he had 
espoused. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Buckingham, M.P. 
took part in the proceedings of the meeting. 

Trapes Unions.—These bodies have increased in 
numbers so much, and have extended to such a degree 
over the country, that they have given much uneasiness 
to Gevernment. It has become the practice in Logdon 
to have immense processions at the funerals of the Union- 
ists, which generally take place on Sanday; but it rather® 
appears that of late such processions have been less nu- 
merously attended than formerly. On Monday, the 2Ist 
April, about 30,000 unionists assembled at Copenhagen 
Fields, in London, for the purpose of proceeding to the 
Home Secretary's Office, to present the petition in favour 
of the Dorchester Unionists, which was signed by upwards 
of 250,000 individuals. On arriving at the Home Office, 
a deputation went in to present the petition, bat Lord 
Melbourne deelined to see them, and caused it to be in- 
timated that he had no objection to lay the petition before 
his Majesty, if it were properly presented to him,—but 
he would not receive it in such a manner. Great prepa- 
rations were made, by collecting troops in the neighbour. 
hood of the metropolis, bringing cannon from Woolwich, 
swearing in special constables, and otherwise, to insure 
the preservation of public tranquillity ; but not a soldier 
or policeman was to be seen in the streets, and there was 
not the smallest occasion for their services, not the slight- 
est disturbance having taken place. All the shops in the 
streets through which the procession passed, with the 
exception of the gin shops, were closed ; and into the lat- 
ter no one entered. The order and regularity which pre- 
vailed was highly creditable to the unionists. The peti- 
tion was a few days afterwards presented to Lord Mel- 
bourne, by a deputation of five, and his Lordship pro- 
mised to lay it before the King ; but his Majesty returned 
no answer to the prayer for lessening the punishment. 

Money Market.—The following plan for the reduc- 
tion of the four per cents. has been published :—AlL hol- 
ders of four per cents., commonly called four per cent. 
annuities, 1826, who shall not signify their dissent, shall 
have for every L.100 of the said four per cent. L.100 of 
new three-and-a-half per cent. annaities, which shall not 
be liable to redemption till 1840. he holders of the 
four per cents. to receive their dividends till LOth Octo. 
ber, 1834, and the first dividend of the three-and-a-half 
per cents. on Sth January, 1835. Persons dissenting are 
to be paid off in such manner as Patliament may direct. 
In consequence of the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that it is not his intention at present to take 
any measures for raising the sum required tor the liqui- 
dation of the West India compensation, the fands have 
improved. Consols for the account have reached 93, a 
higher price than they have attained for several years. 

Tue Mitiria.—By @ return to the House of Com- 
mons, it appears that the expense of the Militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from 1816 to Ist January 1634, 
amounts to L.6,064,406. The largest expenditure was in 
1821, when it reached L.420,377. Since then it has been 
gradually reduced; the total of 1833 was 1..222,173. 
Is it possible to waste money in a more absurd man- 
ner ? 

THe BaLttor.—The recent defeats of the Whigs have 
changed the opinion of many of them on this subject. A 
petition from leeds, has been presented to the House of 
Commons, which obtained 11,079 signatures in five days. 
The defeat of the Whig candidate in Perthshire has also 
had much effect in opening the eyes of the former oppo- 
nents of this measure, to the necessity of adopting the 
Ballot, to protect the purity and independence of the voters, 
mor eespecially of the tenantry ; for at present the elective 
franchise is a curse to them, not a beon. Petitions to the 
legislature, praying for the Ballot, are in the course of sig- 
nature in several parts of Perthshire. 

STRIKES.—The determination to combine for the rais- 


ing of wages pervades every department of operative ip- 
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dustry. In the metropolis the tailors have almost all 
struck. They complain that their wages, taking their 
unemployed time into account, do not exceed 3s. 6d., to 
4s. a day. Of this trade there are not fewer than 14,552 
above 20 yearsof age in Londonalone. The workmen in the 
Breweries in London have also struck ; and even the wash- 
erwomen at Kensington have combined, and succeeded in 
getting their wages raised from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day. The 
master tailors have in consequence combined to resist the 
demands of their workmen, and they have solicited their 
customers not to press for new clothes at present. Sir 
Henry Hardinge has expressed his determination rather 
to walk in his shirt, than by ordering new clothes to 
‘compel the masters to submit to their workmen. 
Cuvurcnu Katres.—The parishioners of St. Mary’s, 
Carlisle, have refused to vote a Church rate for the ensu- 
ing year, by a majority of 438 to 101. A like hostility 
to this tax continues to be manifested all over England. 

Caprain Ross.—The committee of the House of Com- 
mons has recommended a vote of L.5000 to this gallant 
commander, as a remuneration for his expenditure, suf- 
ferings, and services in the late Arctic expedition. This is 
as it should be. We believe the most determined econo- 
mist will give his hearty concurrence to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. Neither have the common men 
been, as is generally the case, neglected by Government. 
They all received double pay until they finally abandoned 
the ship, and full pay after that, till their final arrival in 
England, amounting to the gross sum of L.4,580. The 
inferior officers have been promoted, and obtained employ- 
ment in the Royal Navy, with a view to further advance- 
ment. ‘ 

GuineEas.—It appears that guineas which have been 
so long out of circulation, still exist in the hoards of private 
individuals to a large amount. This is inferred, from 
the circumstance, that from 300 to 400 are on the 
average daily paid into the Bank, in exchange for notes 
or sovereigns. Most of the guineas are new, or in a very 
perfect state. At the period of the Bank Restriction Act, 
it has been estimated, by good judges, that there were 
nearly thirty millions of gold in circulation, all of which 
quickly disappeared, so that a large quantity of guineas 
may still remain in the country. 





IRELAND. 

Wui Le the Irish Tithe Bill is slowly making its 
way through Parliament, murders continue to be com- 
mitted in Ireland, in the collection of tithes. A party of 
the eighty-fifth, accompanied a body of policemen went on 
the 2ist April, to Newcastle, Limerick, to levy tithes for 
some reverend drone. A quarrel ensued with the peasan- 
try, the military and police fired,—three persons were 
shot dead, and one severely wounded. Similar disasters 
have happened in other quarters. Such are the weekly 
effects of the keeping up a sinecure Protestant Church in 
Ireland. 

So great was the alarm regarding the procession of the 
unionists in London, and the excited state of the manufac. 
turing towns, that two regiments of infautry and one of 
dragoons, were despatched from Dublin on board a steam 
packet to Liverpool. The working classes of Great 
Britain have, however, too much good sense, to allow 
the military the opportunity they have long lvoked for, 
of cutting down an unarmed crowd of men, women, and 
children; and the Ministry may send back the soldiers to 
collect the tithes in Ireland, as soon as they think proper. 

Mr. Ronayne, M.P., has caused Mrs. Carson, the 
widow of the late proprietor of the Clonmel Advertiser, 
to be committed to jail, for payment of L.1,200 damages 
given against that paper fora libel on his character. 

Dr. England, the Bishop of Charleston, has been ap- 
pointed a Cardinal by the Pope. He is the first Irishman 
that ever attained that dignity. 

A long and well-written letter, from the Marquis of 
Anglesea to Karl Grey, dated 9th October, 18632, when 
the Marquis was Lord.Lieutenant of Ireland, has found 
its way into the newspapers. The authenticity of it has 
been admitted by Ministers. It appears from this docu- 
ment, that the noble Marquis entertained more liberal 
sentiments, regarding the Government of that country, 
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than have generally been attributed to him ; and that it 
was not his fault, that many of the evils of which Ire. 
land complains, have not long ago been removed. 


SCOTLAND. 

* New E.vections.—By the death of Lord Craigie, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session, a vacancy has 
been created, which has been filled up, by raising Mr 
Jeffrey, the Lord Advocate, to the Bench. Joha Atchi. 
baid Murray, Esq., the Member for Leith, has been ap. 
pointed Mr. Jeffrey’s successor ; and, in this way, two 
elections are required, one for Edinburgh in place of 
Mr. Jeffrey, and another for Leith, in consequence of 
Mr. Murray having accepted office. Three candidates 
have started for Edinburgh, Mr. James Aytoun, adyo. 
cate, on the Radical interest; Mr. Learmonth, coach. 
builder, and the last Lord Provost, under the close burgh 
system, on the Tory; and Sir John Campbell, the Attor. 
ney-General, on the Whig interest. Sir John Cam Hob. 
house was at first proposed by the Whigs, but he declined 
to be put in nomination. The supporters of all the can. 
didates talk confidently of success. As Mr. Aytoun has 
pledged himself to come to the poll, and the Whigs have 
lost much of their popularity since last election, i; ig 
generally believed that the contest will be severe. Mr, 
Aitchison again opposes Mr. Murray in the election for 
Leith, but with little hopes of success. 

MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE.—The whole personal 
estate of the late Marquis of Breadalbane, exceeding, it is 
said, L.300,000, has been directed by his will, to be ac. 
cumulated at compound interest for twenty-six years, 
and at the end of that period to be lent out on estates, 
which are to be added to the entailed property. 

PertH ELEcTION.—This election terminated in the 
complete defeat of the Whig candidate, Mr. Graham of 
Redgorton. At the close of the poll the numbers were, 

For Sir George Murray, - : 1464 
For Mr. Graham, ° - : 1268 
Majority for Sir G. Murray, - 196 
The loss of popularity on the part of theWhigs is singu- 
larly shewn by the result of this election, as contrasted 
with that in 1832. The numbers then were, 
For Lord Ormelie, - - - 1667 
For Sir George Murray, - - 1093 
Majority for Lord Ormelie, 7 574 
By adding to this majority the above 196, it appears 
that in the short space of fifteen months, the Whigs have 
lost 770 votes in the county of Perth. We hope this 





will help to persuade Ministers of the necessity of the. 


ballot, to protect the tenantry in the exercise of the fran- 
chise. 

CHURCH PATRONAGE.—The question of patronage 
still excites much interest in Scotland, although the dis- 
cussions upon it have obtained less attention since the 
more general question of the separation of Church and 
State has attained its present magnitude. At a meeting 
of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, Mr. Balfour moved a 
resolution to overture the General Assembly for the re- 
peal of the Act of Queen Anne, relative to patronage. 
Dr. Sommerville, on the ground “ That no arguments 
against patronage, could be adduced from the Scripture,” 
opposed the motion ; which was ultimately lost by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two to thirteen. 

THE GLascow Deputation.—This deputation, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Heugh, Rev. Andrew Marshall, 
and Mr. James Johnston, was introduced to Earl Grey 
by Mr. Oswald, Member for Glasgow. They laid before 
his Lordship a Memorial praying for the separation of 
Church and State, adopted at the same meeting at which 
the petitionsto both Houses of Parliament were agreed, 
and which were subsequently signed by 48,600 persons. 
Karl Grey expressed his decided disapprobation of all at- 
tempts to sever the connexion, which he was determined 
to uphold. 

THE GLAsGow PETITION against Sir Andrew Ag- 
new’s Bill received, in the space of four days, 16,646 sig- 
natures. About a thousand more names came in after 
the petition was sent away. 








JewtsH EmMaNcIPATION.—The petition lately adopt- 
ed at a meeting in Edinburgh, in favour of the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, received the signatures of six thousand 
two hundred and thirty, of the most respectable and influ- 
ential classes of the city, including the whole of the Town 


Council. 

Corn Laws.—The Edinburgh petition for the repeal 
ef the Corn J.aws has been despatched with between se- 
yenteen and eighteen thousand signatures attached. 

Poor Laws.—The changes in the English Poor Laws 

t to he attentively watched by the people of Scotland. 
By the bill now before Parliament, a Scotchman cannot ob- 
tain an industrial residence in England, although he 
should remain there for half a century; while an Eng- 
lishman, according to our poor laws, gains a claim on 
any parish here in which he supports himself for three 
years. Farther, if a Scotchman marries a woman in 
England, having children, whether legitimate or not, and 
if they should become paupers, the parish in Scotland, in 
which their stepfather had his last residence, is bound to 
support them ; while in Scotland, in similar circumstan- 
ces, the managers of the poor could have no recourse on 
the English poor funds. These anomalies ought to be 
corrected, and the laws of the two countries assimilated, 
where they come into collision. The present law, as to 
removals, ought also to be ameliorated. 





THE CONTINENT. 

All accounts represent the political state of France as 
truly deplorable. It is as bad, if not worse, than during 
the reign of Charles X. Not content with enforcing the 
numerous tyrannical laws, which exist for oppressing 
the people, the government has resorted to mere force to 
attain its objects. Finding it impossible to put down the 
republican papers by prosecutions, fines, and imprison- 
ment, the government has broken into the printing offices, 
seized and carried off the presses, and other printing mate- 
rials, in face of the law, and by mere force prevented the 
continuance of the publication of newspapers. This has 
been done, not only in Paris, but in the provinces. In the 
attack upon the office of the Tribune, a paper which has 
been prosecuted between eighty and ninety times by Louis 
Philippe, the lists of thea subscribers were carried off, and 
even the persons found reading the journals were taken to 
prison. Many arrests of suspected persons have taken 
place. The National Guards have been, in some places, 
disbanded, and in some instances troops of the line have 
been punished for joinin, in or countenancing seditious at- 
tempts. Everything indicates the approach of another 
revolution ; and the explosion is only retarded by theim- 
mense military force kept on foot, which amounts to 400,000 
men. The British ambassador in Paris has warned Louis 
Philippe of the precipice on which he ia standing; but it 
would be much better if our ministry would shew rather 
by their acts than their warnings, that they disapprove of 
Louis Philippe’s proceedings. With constant professions 
of liberality in their mouths, they are daily approximat- 
ing in their acts to the Tory policy; and foreign nations 
must of course infer, that the sympathies of the Whigs are 
rather with the Holy Alliance than with the liberal spirits 
of the age. The Chambers have been occupied with dis- 
cussions on the question of Algiers, and the vote for its 
support was cut down in spite of the efforts of Ministers. 
M. Dupin made a powerful speech in favour of abandon- 
ing the colony ; but some years must probably elapse be- 
fore the French will consent to a step which, no doubt, 
appears to many of them humiliating. The Carlists ex- 
pect to return thirty members to the Chamber at the next 
election ; but the influence of the government is so power- 
ful, that there is every probability that the great majority 
Will be the mere tools of the ministry. Marshal Soult has 
obtained a supplementary vote of credit for a million and 
a half sterling, to defray the charges of the increased num- 
bers of the army. Thus, bad government leads to the 
‘augmentation of burdens upon the people. The Chamber 
did not agree to the vote without difficulty, the division 
being 196 to 142. 

A treaty has been concluded between Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, for bringing to a termina- 
Uon the civil war new saging in the two latter countries, 
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by the expulsien of Don Carlos and Don Miguel. 
interference with the internal affairs of Spain or 

gal is contemplated. The warlike movements in 

gal have been of no great importance. On the 12th 
the Miguelites made a spirited attack on St. Ubes, but 
were repulsed with loss. They have, however, been more 
successful in their attacks on the Pedrevite General, Sa da 
Bandeira, who has experienced a series of defeats. On 
the other hand, the Pedroites have been uniformly vic- 
torious in the north of Portugal : Coimbra and Figueras 
are reported to have fallen into their hands. Don Pedro 
has issued a decree abolishing the privilege, hitherto en- 
joyed exclusively by the British, of having their goods 
admitted on the payment of a duty of fifteen per cent, 
ad valorum, while other nations pay thirty per cent, 
It is impolitic in Don Pedro to issue such a decree at 
this period,—but we have no right to complain of it, as 
we long ago abolished the discriminating duty on foreign 
wines, by which those of Portugal were admitted into 
Great Britain at a lower rate of duty than the wines of 
other foreign countries. 

M. Burgos having been attacked with apoplexy, has 
retired from the Spanish Ministry of the Interior, and has 
been succeeded by Don Jose de Altamina. General Redil 
has entered Portugal with a detachment of troops, and 
nearly captured Don Carlos at Almeida. That town 


iff 


declared for Don Pedro, on the approach of the Spaniards. 


Quesada has been defeated in a serious action with the 
Carlists, in Lower Navarre; the Royalists retreated on 
Pampeluna, There has been much skirmishing in the 
north, without any decisive results. The decree for the 
convocation of the Cortes has at length been promulgated. 
The general Cortes is to consist of two estates, the Peers 
and the Deputies, who are to assemble in separate Cham- 
bers. The Peers consist of the Archbishops and Bishops, 
the Grandees of Spain, Titulos of Castile, and an unde- 
termined number of men of merit, belonging to different 
professions. The fact of being a Bishop or Archbishop 
is sufficient.to qualify for a seat. The Grandees of Spain 
are to prove themselves possessed of a clear income of 
L.2,000 per annum, before they can take their seats. The 
other members of the Peerage are to be ndminated for lite 
by the Queen, and must be worth L.6G00 per annum. The 
qualification of the Deputies is L.120 per annum. The 
Cortes is to be convoked annually, and the Deputies are 
to be elected for three years. All laws to be binding 
must be passed by both Chambers, and the Queen. The 
taxes are to be voted for a period not exceeding twe 
years. A very doubtful provision is made, whereby no 
measure is to be brought into either Chamber, except by 
the direction of the Queen. The sovereign is to have the 
power of convoking, suspending, or dissolving the Cortes, 
The members are not to be responsible for any language 
they may use in the discharge of their duties as such. 
Another decree is to be published, regulating the mode of 
electing Deputies to the Lower Chamber. The Spanish 
finances are in a most disorganized state. None of the 
offers for the new loan has been accepted, and the Cortes 
bondholders are again disappointed in the hopes of a re- 
cognition of their claims. The ratification of the treaty 
between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, has 
given much satisfaction to Madrid. The Queen's birth. 
day has been celebrated with great splendour. There 
are only 90 Spanish Grandees altogether; and of these 
40 went to Aranjuez, where the Queen is residing, to pay 
their court. 

The damage occasioned by the riots at Brussels, is esti- 
mated at only L.12,000 steriing. Ministers attribute 
the riot to the feebleness of the garrison, which only 
amounted to 2,300 men. Arbitrary proceedings have 
been adopted by the Belgian Government to expel fo. 
reigners, whom they suspect, from Belgium. The Court 
at Brussels, has decided that the government has not 
power to dismiss foreigners domiciled in Belgium 
trarily ; but the Cours at Antwerp has come to an 
site decision. 

The Austrian troops entered Frankfort the 
May, to suppress a riot which had arisen from poli 
causes. The police aud soldiery fired on the people, 
great dissatisfaction prevails in consequence of their 
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Fageous proceedings. A plot is said to have been dis- 
Covered at Munich, for the assassination of all the prin- 
Cipal sovereigns of Germany, and many arrests have, in 
Consequence, taken place. The Bavarian government, it 
is added, received the first information from Metternich. 
We may thence conclude that the plot has been got up by 
the Holy Alliance. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The excitement on the Bank Question continues to in- 
crease. At the election of Mayor for New York, some 
fighting took place. The Bank party first, and the Jack- 
son party following their example, broke into the ar- 
senal, procured arms and ammunition, and thirty persons 
were wounded in the conflict which ensued. The Mayor 
having however arrived, he addressed the combatants, and 
prevailed on them to give up their arms. Tranquillity 
was completely restored at the date of the last advices. 
The Senate of the United States has determined, by the 
vote of 28 to 18, that the reasons assigned for the removal 
of the deposits from the Bank are unsatisfactory, and that 
the President, in his late proceedings, has assumed an au- 
thority and power not conferred by the constitution and 
laws, but contrary to both. President Jackson has pro- 
tested at great length against the resolutions passed by the 
Senate. This document covers nine columns of a paper 


as large as the Times. The subject seems somewhat’ 


lengthy; a Mr. Allan had been speaking two days upon 
it in the House of Representatives, at the date of the last 
advices, without having concluded his speech. 





TRADE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

The disorganized state of the monetary system of the 
United States continues, to have a prejudicial effect on our 
commercial markets, and a dulness pervades wherever 
goods suited for the American market are in use to be 
sold. The buisness in broadcloths, flannels, and other 
articles of woollen manufacture, is, however, more brisk 
than at the date of our last report. The prices of wool 
remain steady, and are still rather on the advance ; and the 
purchasers of woollen manufactures, seeing there is little 
prospect of a fall in the price of the raw material, have 
of late been doing more business in the cloth halls and 
other markets. The demand has principally been for 
home consumption,—and low goods made from English 
wool have been chiefly in demand. 

Since the introduction of the India imitation shawls, 
manufactured in France, into the British market, the home 
manufacturer has found himself at a disadvantage, ow ing 
to the superior manner in which the loose part of the 
figuring weft was cut off in the French shawls. The 
French shawls are cut by a machine, whereas the British 
are cnt with the hand. One of the French machines, with 
a native of that country to superintend it, has, however, 
lately been introduced into Paisley, and has been found 
to answer the purpose completely. Important and bene- 
ficial as the introduction of this machine may ultimately 
prove, the change will, in the first instance, create much 
distress, by throwing thousands of women, who at present 
cut the shawls, out of employment. 

The silk trade in the west of England is much de- 
pressed ; and meetings have been held to consider the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament to reimpose the restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign silks. The true prin- 
ciples of commerce, have, however, made too much pro- 
gress in the country, to allow such a proposition to be 
listened to. 

The great rise in the price of iron within the last 
twelvemonth, appears to have given rise to over-produc- 
tion. The trade has, in consequence, become exceedingly 
heavy; and recent prices, both for pig and manufactured 
iron, have not been maintained. This fail is to be attri- 
buted, in some measure, to the great activity of the furnaces 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Not only have furnaces, 
blown out many years ago, been set agoing, but many 
new furnaces have been erected, and the English iron 
masters find it difficult to compete with the Scotch in the 


AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural societies and anti-corn law associations 
continue to be formed in all parts of the country ; and the 








information circulated by the latter in cheap Publications 
will, ere long, produce a great effect on the public, and 
convince all who have not already made up their minds, 
that every class of the community, with the exception of 
the landholders, is injured by restrictions on the importa. 
tion of food, for these restrictions are not confined to grain 
but extend to food of all kinds. F 

Meanwhile, it is proper not to lose sight of the sacri. 
fices made by the community to keep up the landholders, 
The highest quotation of white wheat, of the first quality, 
at Hamburgh, is 29s. the English quarter ; of red who 
25s. 10d. ; the mean of which is 27s. 5d. In Mark Lane, 
the highest quotation of white wheat is 57s.; of red wheat 
5]s.; the mean of which is 54s. Wheat, therefore, is 97 
per cent. dearer in London than in Hamburgh; and while 
54s. will only buy eight bushels in the former city, the 
same sum will buy 15? bushels in the latter. The finest 
Zealand white wheat can be bought in Amsterdam at 
33s. 10d. a quarter, which is 59 5-8ths per cent. below the 
mean price in the London market. The average price of 
wheat of the first quality at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Ant. 
werp, and Stettin, is 29s. ld. per quarter ; and the mean 
price of white and red wheat in London being 54s, it fol. 
lows that wheat is 85 5-8ths per cent. dearer than the aver. 
age of the above four places. The present duty on the im. 
portation of wheat into England being 39s. 84., it is equal 
to a tax of L.142 per cent. on the prime cost of wheat 
at Hamburgh, to a tax of L.117 per cent. on the cost at 
Amsterdam, and toa tax of L.136, 7s. 10d. per cent. on 
the mean price of wheat at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Ant. 
werp, and Stettin. Such facts cannot be too widely dif. 
fused. Among the oppressions under which mankind have 
laboured, the British Corn Laws are entitled-to a pre. 
eminent place. It is impossible to imagine they can much 
longer be submitted to, and the landholders had, therefore, 
be better putting their houses in order. 

Last year, only 60,990 quarters of wheat were admitted 
for home consumption, and it consisted almost entirely of 
British Colonial growth ; during the current year, duty 
has been paid on 8,571 quarters only. From 1815-1816 
to 1839-1831, the importation of wheat and flour, from all 
quarters, including Irish, has amounted to 19 millions of 
quarters, or about 1,120,000 quarters annually ; of which 
Ireland contributed, from 1815 to 1819, annually 159,000 
quarters ; from 1820 to 1827, 450,000 quarters ; from 
1828 to 1831, 600,000 quarters. 

The warm and genial showers in the latter part of 
April, and beginning of May, were of the greatest impor- 
tance in enabling the farmer to break down the soil suffi- 
ciently for the sowing of the barley crop. The wetness 
and openness of the winter, followed as it was by a long 
tract of dry weather, had rendered the clay soils almost 
unworkable ; and, had it not been for the opportune 
showers, much of the barley land must have remained un- 
sown. That crop was, however, put into the soil in the 
best circumstances, and the braird has been everything 
which could be wished. Wheat is in general lookiug 
well, although, in many instances, it is too thickly plaat- 
ed, and on light sandy soils it has a yellowish tinge, havy- 
ing, probably, suffered from drowth; but the late moist 
weather will soon remove that appearance. Young grasses 
are uncomimonly luxuriant. Clover is more abundant 
than usual, and a large hay crop may now be anticipated. 
Beans are looking well. The potatoe crop has been 
planted in the best order. Turnip feeding has not realiz- 
ed the expectations formed during the winter, though the 
markets for fat cattle have improved somewhat of lates 
The increasing demand for the London market, and the 
additional means of conveyance, by steam-boats and sail- 
ing-vessels fitted up for the purpose, cannot fail to keep 
up the price of fat cattle and sheep in Scotland. During 
the whole of last summer it was difficult to find good 
lamb inthe Kdinburgh market, the best lambs being ship- 
ped off for London. Lean cattle continue in demand At 
Amulree market, held on the 6th and 7th May, aevat 
7000 or 8000 cattle were brought forward, most of tieas 
heavy. There were abundance of purchasers, and the 
whole were sold off at an advance from 5s. to 10s. on last 
year's prices. 

Joun Jounstows, Printer, )9, >t. James’s syuare. 
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